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All the Facts— 
No Opinion 
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Rules Explaine 
In Taking Income | 
Tax at Source 


Non - Technical 
Used by Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue in Book 
Giving Regulations. 


Language 


Word Is Designed 
To Help Taxpayers 


Decisions Interpreting Provi- 


sions of Law Included With 
Other Information 
for Layman. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury, in line with 
its policy of seeking to make Federal 
tax laws and regulations as simple of 
administration and understanding as 
their technical character permits has re- 
vised its “Bulletin B,” a document de- 
signed to explain in nontechnical lan- 
guage the application of provisions of 
law covering the withholding of income 
tax at the source and to the supplying 
of information at the source. 


ONLY 
ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


| General Counsel, who represented 
| Bureau of Internal Revenue at the Con- 





In making public the revised volume, 
the Assistant to the Commissioner, 
Charles R. Nash, declared orally the 
Bureau had made every effort to trans- 
late Regulations 69, dealing with these 
two phases of taxation, into language 
that the layman can understand. In ad- 


dition, he said, the new bulletin elim- ; 


inates certain forms and methods here- 





tofore in use and simplification is ex- 
pected to result in that way. 
Rulings Given in Bulletin. 

The bulletin, it was explained, brings 
down to date all rulings and digests, 
drawn under the Revenue Act of 1926 
and Regulations 69, so that the taxpayer 
has before kim a complete interpreta- 
tion of the law and its application, as 
well as the changes necessitated by the 
revision of the law. 

Bureau officials, it was further ex- 
plained, have had a constant preablem 
confrénting them in disposing of the 
scores of questions arising from the com- 
plexities of the provisions for withhold- 
ing of taxes at the source. It was offi- 
cialy stated that the Bureau’s division 
dealing with this specific work has found 
a continuing volume of correspondence 
so great that a considerable number of 
clerks have been kept busy. The con- | 
stant inquiry for explanation of the pro- 
visions and means of applying them has | 
brought to the Bureau’s knowledge the | 
fact that a substantial percentage relate 
to persons of foreign birth or citizenship 
and whose acquaintance with the English 
language is limited. 

Technical Wording Avoided. 

It has been exceedingly difficult, there- 
fore, it was asserted, to meet the de- 
mands for information and the effort has 
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Grain Pool Is Formed 
For Ontario Farmers 


Will Operate’ in Areas Where | 
Three-Fourths of Growers 
Join Movement. 
Formation of a grain pool in Ontario | 
has just been reported to the Depart- 


ment of Commerce by the American 
Consul at Kingston, F. S. S. Johnson. 


The Department’s announcement fol- 





lows in full text: 

Ontario is to inaugurate a pool mar- 
ket for grain under the direction of the 
United Farmers’ Cooperative Company, 
Limited. Organization work has been 
conducted in parts of Ontario to this end. 

The plan is to hold meetings in va- 
rious centers and outline to farmers the 
proposed plan of operation of the grain 
pool. At least 75 per cent of the farm- 
ers in a district must pledge their co- 
operation before organization work will 
be taken by the United Farmers’ Cooper- 
ative Company. This company fur- 
nishes the funds necessary for initial 
expenses of organization but every 
farmer joining the pool signs an agree- 
ment by which $2 can be retained from 
the proceeds of the first sale of grain by 
the Cooperative Company to reimburse 
it for such initial expense. It is planned 
to handle this work on a no-profit basis. 

Wheat, oats, and barley are the grains 
to be handled by the Ontario pool, and 
members can sign a contract for the han- 
dling by the pool of any one, any two, 
or all three of ‘these grains. Members 
agree that $2 shall be deducted from the 
proceeds of the first shipment ($2 for 
organization and $1 annual membership.) 

The contract also gives the pool au- 
thority to deduct a sum not exceeding 1 
per cent of the gross selling price of the 
grain for the purpose of establishing a 
commercial reserve fund. 

A deduction may be made each year 
at the discretion of the directors. The 
pool pays an initial price for grain and 
a fund price, but the directors have power 
to make interim payments if this is de- 
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Elimination of Double Taxation 


Form of Conventions for Adoption by Na- 
tions Prepared at Conference. 


Forms of treaties, or conventions, in- | 
tended for adoption by nations desiring | 
to eliminate double taxation on their | 
citizens who reside abroad or do busi- | 
ness abroad, were drawn up by the In- | 
ternational Conference on Double Taxa- 
tion at its session in London, April 5-12, 
1926, according to the August issue of 
“Internal Revenue News,” official organ 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

of the office of ; 
the 


Annabel Matthews, 


ference, is the author of thé statement, 
which reviews the labors of the third 
session. The conference was participated 
in by the United States, Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Switzerland, and Vene- 
zuela. Dr. Thomas S. Adams was the 
technical expert representing the United 
States. 
Proceedings of Conference. 

The report published by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, in full text, follows: | 

Double taxation arises from the simul- | 


| taneous taxation of property or income 


by different jurisdictions. 
For example, a resident of the United 
States, whose entire income is from 


| property in England, is subject to the 


British income tax because his income 
is from sources in England and to the 
American income tax on his total income 
because he is a resident. At his death 
succession duties are imposed on his 
property in England because it is lo- 
cated there, and estate taxes are imposed 
by the United States because he was a 
resident of the United States. 

There is double taxation in both cases 
unless the laws of one or both countries 
contain provisions designed to relieve 
such double taxation or there is a treaty 


or convention between the States on the | 


subject. 
To Reciprocate Credit. 
If the resident in the illustration above 


is a citizen of the United States he will 


be relieved of his United States tax on 

British income by means of the credit 

provided in section 222. If he is a cit- 
a 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 





Consolidation of Cases 
Involving Grain Rates 


Sought by Railroads 


I. C. C. Asked to Join Issues 


in Interest of Better Rec- 
ord on Which to Base 
Decision. 


Consolidation of pending Federal and 
State proceedings regarding rail traffic 
rates on grain, grain products and by- 
products of grain in Ohio, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, West Virginia and Kentucky, in the 
Central Freight Association territory, so 
as to establish a more comprehensive 
record and understanding in a joining of 
the issues before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is asked in a _ peti- 
tion filed on behalf of the roads, made 
public August 5. 

The petition affects the procedure in 
the cases, Docket No. 19830, Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 2954. 
and Ohio Investigation and Suspension 
Docket Nos. 92, 93 and 94. The Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio also has 
been asked to join issues in these cases. 

Consolidation of Cases Asked. 

The full text of the petition follows: 

Comes now Eugene Morris, agent, on 
behalf of ghe defendant carriers in In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Docket 
19330, the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
road Company and others, and respond- 
ent carriers in Investigation and Suspen- 
sion Docket 2954 and Ohio In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket 92, 
93, and 94 and respectfully petitions 
the Interstate Commerce’ Commission 
to consolidate and hear at the same time 
Docket 19330, Indianapolis Board of 


| Trade vy. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 


Railroad Company et al., Investigation 
and Suspension Docket 2954, Grain and 
Grain Products and*By Products of 
Grain from points in Ohio to points in 
West Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky and 
Ohio, Investigation and Suspension 


Suspension Docket 92, 93, and 94, in- 
} 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.J 


British Are Building 


Plane Base in Hong Kong | 


The American Consul at Hong Kong, 
Harold Shantz, reports the beginning of 
work on a seaplane base in China in 
connection with the new empire air 
routes, it was announced by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on Aug. 5. 

The full text of the report follows: 

A contract recently made foredredg- 
ing operations in the harbor is the first 
step, according to local press, in the link- 
ing of Hong Kong with empire air routes 
reported planned by the Air Ministry of 
Great Britain. 

The dredging operations are said part 
of the plans to complete the sea wall 
and build a typhoon shelter and basin 
for seaplanes. Proyosed plans are said 
to include constructten of a large civil 
aerodrome in Hong Kong which is to 
link up with the proposed English and 
Australian service via Singapore.and act 
as a center for routes to China, Japan 
and the Philippines. 


Survey Watershed 


Of Columbia River | 


Area Contains One-third of 
Water Power Available 
in United States. 


The Columbia River system contains at 
least one-third of the water power avail- 
able in the entire United States, the 
Geological Survey, 
terior, stated on August 5, in announcing 


the completion of report on the surface ° 


water supply of the lower Columbia and : 7 area : 
; Commission in its two complaints, fol- 


Pacific Coast drainage basins. 

The full text of the announcement of 
the Survey follows: 

The surface water supply of the lower 
Columbia River basin ahd the Pacific 
Coast drainage basins in Oregon is the 
subject of a report just issued by the 
Geological Survey of the Department of 
the Interior. This is one of a series of 
14 annual water-supply reports that show 
the results of Government g@ream meas- 
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| Substantial Earnings Returned By Pro 


jects 


Of Boy and Girl Members of ‘Farm Clubs 


Leadership as Well as Improved 


Agricultural. Méthods 


Learned, Says Federal Survey. 


Vocaticenal education for farm children 
has progressed until there are now 510,- 
355 young people enrolled in federally 
sponsored club work, it is stated in a 
survey to be published in the forthcom- 
ing issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

Of this number it is stated, 58 per cent 
are girls. It is added that the work is 
considered of vital importance because 
it provides trained and efficient farm | 
labor. 

The survey reviews the work accom- 
plished in training farm children since 
the inception of the “farm club” idea 
in 1914 by the Department of Agri- | 
culture, and points out the methods of | 
instruction and achievements of club | 


| members. ’ 


Progress in 13 Years. 

The full text of the survey is as fol- ; 
lows: 

The first national meeting of farm 
children trained through extension work 
was held in Washington, D. C., during 
the week beginning June 16, 1927. The 
gathering was sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a part of its 
general cooperative extension work. 

Since 1914 the Department of Agri- 
culture has, under the authority of a | 
law known as the Smith-Lever Act, been } 
cooperating with the State agricultural | 
colleges in carrying on extensicn work 
in agriculture and home economics on 
farms and in farm homes throughout 


—_——— 


the United States. The expense of the 
work is shared by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, and the counties which 
accept the provisions of the act. 
Through the work the attempt is made 
to reach both adults and children on the 
farm. The national camp above men- 
tioned was, in a sense, the culmination 
of the Department’s work, to date, 
among the farm children. 
Projects of Club Members. 
As a first step in 


Each member un- 
dertakes one or more specific 
jects’—the raising of a pig, a cow, 
chickens, the cultivation of a. plot of ! 
ground in some crop, etc.—and pledges 
himself to follow the best practices in 
connection therewith, as determined by 
the State and Federal Government de- 


| partments. 


The field of the work is indicated by 
the fact that, according to the census 
figures, there are some 11,000,000 rural 
boys and girls between the ages of 10 
and 18 years, of whom 27 per cent are 
not in school. In 1924, 510,855 young 
people were enrolled in club work, and of | 
these 58 per cent were girls. 

This extension work is fundamentally 
vocational education on the farm—train- 
ing the young agriculturist for his job. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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D rtment of In- : 
vc 4 bonds.” 


The charges which apply to both com- | 


.the 


extension work | 
; among children the attempt is made to 
form “4-H Clubs” among the boys and | 
| girls of the county. 

“pro- | 


No New Conference 


[By Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES, RAPID CITY, 
S. D., August 5.—President Cool- 
idge is not considering a call for 
another conference on limitation of 
armament in 1929, it was said today 
on his behalf at the temporary 
White House here. Little, in his 
opinion, could be accomplished be- 
tween January 1 and March 4 to- 
ward an agreement on such a major 
problem. 

In so far as the Geneva confer- 
ence, just concluded, is concerned, 
Mr. Coolidge thinks it is still too 
early to speculate on the exact ef- 
fect which the failure to reach an 
agreement will have. The state- 
ments of the Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, and the chief 
American delegate, Hugh Gibson, 
cover the American position thor- 
oughly and cannot be amplified, it 
was said. 

In answer to a specific question, 
it was stated, the President does 
not think the failure at Geneva will 
have any serious effect on the peace 
of the world. Lack of success 
there has left the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan exactly 
where they were before convening 
of the conference, it was said. The 
most friendly feeling and cordial 
understanding exist among the 
three nations, it was added, and the 
disagreement at Geneva will have 
no effect on that condition. 


Deception Charged 


To Two Companies 


In Sale of Clothing 


Unfair Practices Followed, 
Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Declares in Com- 
plaints. 


False representations are charged 
agairst two tailoring Yompanies in com- 
plaints made public August 5 by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

The Bell International Tailors, Inc., of 
Denver, Colo., and Michael Heller, S. R. 
Robins and Simon Heller, are charged 
with representing to their customers that 
their firm was a branch of the Interna- 
tional Tailoring Company of Chicago and 
New York City. 


Morgan-Field *& Company, Inc., 


Field & Company of Chicago. 


Michael Heller is named as a respond- | 


ent in both complaints. 
The Commission charges each com- 


pany with selling ready-made clothing | 


under the representation that it was 
tailor-made; making false claims of em- 


; ployment of union labor; and misrepre- 
matter of “guarantee 


sentation in the 


panies, as they are set forth by the 


low in full text: 
“Respondent solicits 
advertising in newspapers and other peri- 


odicals, and by the circulation of cata- | 


logs and leaflets, and also by means of 


agents called by respondent “authorized | 


solicitors.” Said solicitors are furnished 


by respondent with books, purporting to | 


show the latest styles, blanks for the 
insertion of the measurements of the 
proposed customer, order blanks, leaflets, 
circulars and other advertising matter. 
Respondents’ agents _ solicit 
from the ultimate consumer or user of 
clothes, and when an order is obtained 
agent measures the customer and 
inserts the measurements 


order, is thereafter transmitted by the 
agent to the respondent corporation at 
its principal place of business. 
spondent, upon receipt of the order and 
measurements, selects from its stock of 
ready-made clothing, a suit as nearly 


answering to the measurements as may | 
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| 


Complete | 
News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 


The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by Topics every 
day for the con- 


venience of the 
reader. 


| Sennen entire 


| Turnto Back Page 


_—— 


of | 
Chicago, Ill., Lestern Stern, Michael Hel- | 
ler and Earl Weil, it is alleged, have | 
made claims of identity with Marshall | 


its business by | 


business ! 


in an order | 
blank, which blank, together with the | 


The re- 
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Naval Reserves 


Navy Department, Despite 
Failure of Congress to 
Appropriate. 

———_———- ¢ 


Vessels as Units 


| Effort to Be 
American Ships Sailing 
Out of New York and 
San Francisco. 








Although no appropriation was made 
by Congress at its last session for estab- 


ToBe Organized | 


| Initial Steps to Be Taken by | 





Will Be Enlisted. 
‘Federal Financing 


Concentrated on | 


lishment of a merchant marine naval re- | 
| serve, as provided for in the Act of 1925, | 
| creating a naval reserve, the Department | 
| of the Navy is taking steps preliminary | 


to creation of this reserve branch, ac- 
| cording to a statement made public by 
| the Department August 5. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Rear Admiral R. H. Leigh, who has 
| charge of naval personnel, has instructed 
commandants of naval districts, in a 
circular, to interview owners or oper- 
ators of American-owned vessels and en- 


deavor to obtain their cooperation and | 


assistance in organizing the new reserve 
branch. 


Selected Ship Unit. 
Under the new policy adopted by the 
| Department, Admiral Leigh points out, 


so that vessels and officers in time of 
national emergency can be transferred 
to the Navy as a complete organization 
ready for immediate service. 


effort in obtaining merchant ship officers 
as officers in the new reserve branch. 


San Francisco only, 
twelfth district headquarters respective- 


| nary organization of the reserve. 


Admiral Leigh also addressed a letter 
to certain owners and operators 
United States Merchant Vessels solicit- 
' ing their cooperation in the merchant 
marine naval reserve. In this letter 
he emphasized the necessity to develop 
“every facility that will tend to increase 
the power arid efficiency of the forces 
upon the sea.” 
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'Company to Develop 
Saluda River Power 


Project in South Carolina to 
Produce 260,000 
Horsepower. 

A 50-year license for a power project 
} on the Saluda River in South Carolina, 
which will have ‘an ultimate develop- 
|} ment of 260,000 horsepower, installed 
capacity, was granted to the Lexington 
|! Water Power Company of Columbia, 
S. C., by the Federal Power Commission 
on August 5. 

The project, is was stated orally at 
the Commissioner’s office, will be at 
Dreher’s Shoals, and wili extend into 
the counties of Lexington, Richiand and 
; Newbury. 
fill, of about 8,000 feet crest line, and 


ly, will be canvassed for the prelimi- | tor Trammell said. 


| introduced 


the vessels of the merchant marine will | 
be organized on the selected ship unit, | 


6 f"OVERNMENT is extended to 


every opinion in the quiet 


certainty that truth needs only a 
fair field to secure the victory.” 


—Andrew Johnson, 


President of the United States, 


1865—1869 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


In Yellowstone Park 


A new trail, which will be known 
as the Ranters’ Rangers’ Nature 
Trail, has been opened in Yellow- 
stone National Park, the National 
Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, stated orally on August 5. 

This new horseback trail leads 
from a point near Mammoth Hot 
Springs, through Clematis Gulch 
} and into the foothills of Sepulchre 
| Mountain, returning by the way of 
| the bench land near the Gardiner 
i road. The region opened by tee 
route is noted for its beautiful flora 

and wild animal life, especially 

beavers, the Service stated. 


For Reclamation of 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Swamp Lands Urged | 


Government Underwriting 
of Drainage Projects Is 
Proposed by Senator 


. from Florida. 


Authorization for the Federal Gov- 
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Sa a oe ee 
President Will Call ||Merchant Marine || New Trail Is Opened || Aliens Violating 


Prohibition Act 
Lose Citizenship 


Commissioner of Naturaliza- 
tion Cites Cases Where Fed- 
eral Courts Have Re- 
voked Certificates. 


Application Refused 


la Other Instances 


Action Taken Against Offenders 
By Judges in New York 
State, Wyoming 
and Texas. 


Violation of the prohibition law by an 
alien who desires to become a naturalized 
citizen may result in refusal to grant 
citizenship, according to a _ statement 
made August 5 by the Commissioner of 
Naturalization, Raymond F. Crist. He 


| reviewed decisions of Federal judges who 


ernment to underwrite drainage recla- 


mation projects will be sought at the 
next session of Congress. Senator Tram- 
mell (Dem.), Florida, announced ofally 
on August 5. Senator Trammell advo- 
cates Federal aid in reclamation of 


swamp lands on the ground that such 


projects are of as much concern to the 
National Government as are the irriga- 
toin reclamation projects in the arid 
regions of the west. 

He said that efforts in past years to 
obtain Federal aid for drainage projects 
in the Scuth had been met with the vb- 
jection that most of the lands involved 


| were privately owned. Now that a great 
| portion of the lands included in the 


The Navy will concentrate its first | 


Western irrigation projects are also 


| privately owned, he does not anticipate 


, ‘ | that objection being raised. 
Vessels operating from New York and 


the third and | vocate of Federal assistance for the 


“For some years I have been an ad- 


drainage projects of the South,” Sena- 
“T have heretofore 
in the Senate at different 


| sessions of Congress measures which 


of | 


| lands. 


} measures 


contemplated cooperation with the State 
by the Federal Government in the recla- 
mation of the swamp and overflowed 


“The most important feature in the 
herctofore introduced has 





refused citizenship on the ground that 
the applicants had violated the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

In one case cited by Commissioner 
Crist the naturalization certificate of a 
recently naturalized citizen was with- 
drawn because after receiving it he 
pleaded guilty to unlawful possession 
and sale of intoxicating liquor and to the 
charge of assault on Internal Revenue offi- 
cers of the United States. In that case 
the Federal judge held that the defend- 
ant had shown bad faith in violating his 
oath that he would support the Constitu- 


| tion of the United States. 


Legal Provisions Cited. 


The statement by Commissioner Crist 
follows in full text: 


Since 1795 the naturalization laws 
have contained prohibition against the 
admission of unworthy applicants to citi- 
zenship by naturalization by providing 
that the courts naturalizing.aliens shall 
be satisfied that during the five years 
immediately preceding the application he 
has been a man of good moral character, 
attached to the principles of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and well dis- 
posed to the good order and happiness 
of the same. 

The published reports contain decisions 
rendered by the courts quite fully set- 
ting forth grounds for denial. Among 
the first of these since prohibition be- 


| came a national’policy is that of In re 


: been a provision by which the Federal | 


The full text of the statement, based 


Government through the Department of 
the Interior would take and hold as se- 


| curity Drainage District Bonds and ad- 


| securities. 


vance funds to the District upon these 
Of course, the particular 


| drainage undertaking and the bond issue 


| cated 


and the value of the security, under my 
measures, were required to 
approval of the Secretary 
terior. 

“Tam pleased that the National 
Drainage Association has recently advo- 
and endorsed in 


of the In- 


| policy which I have been advocating for 


some years. It is my purpose to intro- 
duce an appropriate bill on this spuject 
at the next session of Congress and to 
do all in my power ‘to have legislation 


meet ‘ the | 


Bonner, 279 Fed., 789, wherein Federal 
Judge Bourquin, of Montana, refused 
naturalization in 1922 because the ap- 
plicant, after filing his petition and 
before the hearing had been sentenced 
to fine and imprisonment for maintain- 
ing a common nuisance, a building 
wherein intoxicating liquors were unlaw- 
fully kept and sold. It was contended in 
behalf of the applicant that the offense 
was only a misdemeanor; but the court 


| ruled that prohibition was a principle 
| of the Constitution, attachment to which 


substance the | 


enacted for the purpose of aiding the | 


drainage projects. 


“In Florida we have the Everglades | Judge I 
: a ereraces | Southern District ‘of Texas, adopted a 


Drainage District which is the largest 
drainage undertaking in the country, 
the territory embracing four million 
acres of land.” 


| Hollow Brick Walls 


It wiil consist of a dam, with | 


a cut-oit embankment 1,000 feet long, 
the crest elevations of each to be 387z | 


feet; a reservoir with an area of -76 
square miles; six penstocks, and a power 
hotse with six 
undef a 183-ivot head. 


32,500-kilowatt units | 


The initial development, it was said, 


will include four units of the six, an in- | 
| stalled capacity of 173,000 horsepower. | 


| ‘The primary capacity is listed at 63,640 
| horsepower. 


False Statements 
| Over Radio Charged 


Claims of Direct Sales to Con- | 


; sumers by Producers De- 
' 
clared Misrepresentation. 
Silene eas 
{ <A complaint charging the Omaha Tan- 
| ning Company and W. C. Kalash, of 
Omaha, Nebr., with making false state- 
| ments over the radio in representation 
of the company’s products, was made 
' public August 5 by the Federal Trade 
Commission. This ig the first trade prac- 
tice involving the radio which has come 
before the Commission, the Commission 
: stated orally, 

Representations by the respondents to 
| the effect that the company eliminated 
| “needless profits” by manufacturing the 

products and selling them direct to the 
| consumer, are false, it is alleged. 
The full text of the complaint will 
appear in the issue of August & 


Favored for Homes 


on the part of Bonner must be proven 
before he may be admitted to citizen- 
ship. In the language of the court: “It 
is not enough to be attached to some 
of the principles of the Constitution. 
There must be proof of attachment to 
all of them, including that of prohibi- 
tion.” 

Similar Ruling Made In Texas. 

ederal Judge Hutcheson, of the 


similar view in 1924 in denying the ap- 
plications of Nagy, Raio, and Phillips, 
3 F. (2d). 77, 78, and 79. Nagy urged 
that he had only done what thousands 
of citizens of the United States were 


; doing, and Phillips, who had been con- 


| proved 


Bureau of Standards Gives Re- | 


sults of Study of Masonry 
Strength. 


teporting on its findings 
study of the compressive strength of 


| brick masonry, the Bureau of Standards 


in a statement August 5 recommends 
the use of hollow brick walls for resi- 
dences as being 
cheaper to construct than solid walls. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Hollow brick walls for residences are 
strong enough to meet building code re- 
quirements and are cheaper to construct 


| than solid walls, since they make possible 
I 


| a saving in brick, mortar, and time, the 


Bureau of Standards, following a co- 
operative study with the Common Brick 
Manufacturers Association of America 
on the compressive strength of brick 
masonry. 

This investigation included tests on 
159 brick walls, each 6 feet long and 9 
feet high. The proportioning of the 
materials used for the mortar was care- 
fully supervised, and records were kept 
of the quantity of material used and the 
time required to build each wall. The 
solid walls were built in the common 
American bond having headers every 
sixth course. The hollow walls were of 
the various types described in the publi- 
cation of the Common Brick Manufac- 
turers Association entitled ‘Hollow 
Walls of Brick and How to Build 
Them.” A 


after a. 


strong enough and ; 


| 
{ 
| 
| 





victed of unlawful possession of a still, 
declared that he had not made any 
whisky, his attempts to do so having 
unsuccessful; but the court 


[Continued on Fage 3, Column 5.] 


School of Marketing 
Planned for Farmers 


| Department of Agriculture An- 


nounces Institute to Be 
Held in Connecticut. 


A school and institute of cooperative 
marketing, under the sponsorship of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, the 
Department of Agriculture and the co- 
operative associations of Connecticut, 
will be held at Storrs, Conn., August 16- 
19, the Department of Agriculture has 
just announced. The purposes of the 
Institute, the Department says, in a 
written statement, are: 

“First, to make it possible for the 
men who now bear the responsibility for 
control and guidance of cooperative mar- 
keting in the various Jocalities of New 
England to profit by each other’s expe- 
rience and methods and to study coopera- 
tion under the instruction of men of na- 
tional reputation in the field; second, to 
bring some of the most promising and 
able of the younger farmers of New Eng- 
land into contact with these teachers 
and with the present leaders of coopera- 
tion in order that they may be prepared 
to take up the burden of responsibility 
when their time comes.” 
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. Duties of Tripartite Commission Defined in Handling 
| Claims of United States Against Austria and Hungary 


Task to Determine 
National Liabilities 


Authority of Commissioner Ex- 
~ tends to Adjudication of 
Reporation Issues. 


Administrative Decision No. 1, made by 
the Commissioner, Edwin B. Parker, re- 
cently promulgated by the Tripartite 
Claims Commission (United States, Aus- 


tria, and Hungary), established in pur- | 


suance of the agreement between the 
United States, Austria, and Hungary, 
which became effective December 


jurisdiction of the Commission. 
have just been made available by the 
Commission. 


The decision sets down, for the guid- | 
ance of the American Agent, the Aus- | 


trian Agent, and the Hungarian Agent, 
and their respective counsel, definitions 
of the functions and jurisdiction of the 
Commission, as well as the general gov- 
erning principles, which will, so far as 
applicable, control the preparation, pres- 
entation, and decision of cases submitted 
to the Commission. 

The full text of the decision follows: 


Functions of Commission. This Com- 
mission was constituted and exists in 
pursuance of the terms of the Tripartite 
Agreement between the United States 


and Austria and Hungary which became | 
effective on December 12,1925. Therein | 


are found the source of, and the limi- 
tations upon, the Commission’s powers 


and jurisdiction in the discharge of its | 
task of determining the amount to be | 


paid by Austria and-or Hungary in sat- 


isfaction of their financial obligations | 


to the United States and to American 
nationals falling within the terms of 
the Treaties of Vienna and or Budapest 
respectively. 


Commission to Determine 


Amounts to Be Paid 


Article I of the Tripartite Agreement 
provides that the Commissioner shall 
determine the amounts to be paid to the 
United States by Austria and by Hun- 


gary in satisfactior of claims embraced | 


“ss 


within the terms of the said Treaties “in- 


cluding the following categories”: 
“(1) Claims of American citizens aris- 
ing since July 31, 1914, in respect of 


rights and interests, including any com- 
pany or association in which they are 
interested, within the territories of 
either Austrian Empire or the former 
Kingdom of Hungary as they respec- 
tively existed on August 1, 1914; 

“(2) Other claims for loss or damage 
to which the United States or its na- 
tionals have been subjected with respect 
to injuries to or death of persons, or 
with respect to property, rights and in- 
terests, including any company or as- 
sociation in which American nationals 
are interested, since July 31, 1914, as a 
consequence of the war; 

“(3) Debts owing to American citizens 
by the Austrian and-or Hungarian Gov- 
ernmert. or by their nationals.”. 


The financial obligations of Austria | 


Com- 
deter- 


Hungary which © this 
empowered to 


and-or 
missioned is 


mine arise out of claims presented by | 


the United States falling within the sev- | the jurisdiction of the Commission at- 


| taches—otherwise the claim as presented 


eral categories specified in the Tripartite 
Agreement and more particularly de- 
fined or described in the Treaties of Vi- 
enna and of Budapest. American na- 
tionals who acquired rights under these 


Treaties are without a remedy to enforce | 


them save through the United States. 
As a part of the means of supplying 
that remedy this Commission was, by the 


Tripartite Agreement, created as the | 


forum for determining the amount of 


the obligations of Austria and of Hun- | 
These Treaties fix those obliga- | 
tions and prescribe what Austria and-or | 


gary. 


Hungary shall pay for. 
The Tripartite Agreement 


the obligations thus fixed but clothes this 
Commission with jurisdiction over all 


claims of the United States and its na- | 


tionals based on the terms of the 
Treaties and lays on the Commissioner 


the duty of applying those terms to the | 
claims presented and of determining the | 


amount, if any, due to the several claim- 
ants thereunder. 


Enforcement of Awards 


No Part of Function 
The Commission is not concerned 
with the payment by 


save as the terms of the Treaties with 
respect to payment affect such obliga- 
tions absolute or contingent, direct or 
indirect, and the amount thereof. The 
definitions of what Austria and-or 
Hungary shall pay for are found in the 
Treaties. F 

The amount which Austria and-or 
Hungary shall pay must be judicially 
determined by this Commission through 
the application of appropriate rules for 
ascertaining obligaiions and for measur- 
ing damages to the facts of such claims 
ot the United States and its nationals 
as fall within the terms of the Treaties. 
But the problems of how and when the 
awards of this Commission shall be en- 
forced and how and when payment shall 
be made or secured are political in their 
nature and must be settled by the ap- 
propriate political agencies of the Gov- 
ernments concerned. 

The Commission’s task is confined 
soiely to construing the Treaties and de- 
ciding wr ° sre the financial obligations 
of Austria and-or Hungary and their 
respective nationals arising thereunder 
and the amount thereof. 

The liability of Austria and-or Hun- 
gary must be determined by the appli- 
cation ef the terms of the Treaty or 
Treaties to tne facts of each case. The 
Treaties embody in Lheir terms contracts 
by which Anziria and Hungary accorded 
to the United States, as one of the con- 
ditions of peace, rights in behalf of 


f 


12, | 
1925, deals with the general governing | 
principles and with the functions and | 
Copies | 








| obligations. 


| tion. 
| troverted in whole cr in part the issue 


neither | 
adds to nor subtracts from the rights or 


| action taken. 
with the enforcement of its awards or | 
Austria and-or | 
Hungary of their financial obligations | 





American nationals which had no prior 
existence. 

While these doubtless include some 
obligations of Austria and-or Hungary 
arising from violation of rules of inter- 
national law or otherwise and existing 
prior to and independent of the Treaties, 
they also include obligations of Austria 
and-or Hungary which were created and 
fixed by their terms. All of these obli- 
gations, whatever their nature, are 
merged in and fixed by the Treaties. | 

The Commission’s inquiry in this re- 
spect is confined solely to determining 
whether or not Austria and-or Hungary 


| by the terms of the Treaty or Treaties 
obligation as- | 
serted or accepted responsibility for the | 


assumed the. pecuniary 
act causing the damage claimed, and it 
is not concerned with the quality of that 
act or whether it was legal or illegal as 


measured by rules of international law. | 


Adjudication of Claims 


Duty of Commissioner 
The Treaties of St. Germain and Tri- 
anon (and similar Treaties between the 


Allied Powers and the Central Powers) | 


provided for: 
(1) A Reparation Commission to de- 


| termine the amount of reparation claims | 
; (and clothed with other powers of a po- | 
, litical and administrative character not 


necessary here to notice); 


(2) Clearing Offices mainly for the | 


purpose of “clearing” and paying debts 


of the nationals of opposing Powers | 
| and paying designated claims of Allied 


nationals; 
(3) Mixed Arbitral Tribunals clothed 


with power to hear appeals from Clear- | 
ing Office decisions, to hear and adjudi- | 


cate all claims for compensation lodged 
against Austria and-or Hungary for 
damage or injury suffered by nationals 
of Allied Powers arising under paragraph 


(e) of Article 249 [232], and to hear | 


and determine certain controversies be- 


tween nationals of Allied Powers and | 
nationals of Austria or Hungary arising | 


out of contracts (paragraph (b) of Ar- 


| ticle 256 [239]; and 


(4) An Arbitrator to determine the 


amounts of certain claims of Allied na- | 


tionals and debts of Ausiria and its na- 


tionals and of Hungary and its nationals | 
with which amounts so ascertained Aus- | 


trian or Hungarian property seized as 


a war measure by an Allied Power may | 
be charged (paragraph 4 of the Annex | 


to Section IV of Part X). 
Eliminating those provisions of the 


Treaties of St. Germain and of Trianon | 
| not adopted by the United States, the 
| Tripartite Agreement in practical ef- 


- a : ,.. | fect combines these 
damage to or seizure of their property, 


functions 
Commissioner 


several 


in one tribunal and the 


is clothed with the power and it is made | 
his duty to adjudicate reparation claims | 
arising under paragraph (e) of Article | 
| 249 (232) and as arbitrator to assess | 
| the amount of claims and debts to the | 


payment of which the Government of 
the United States may, at its election, 
apply the Custodian Property. 


Question of Jurisdiction 
Raised in Each Case 


Jurisdiction. At the threshold of the 
consideration of each case is presented 


the question of jurisdiction, which obvi- | 
| ously the Commissioner must determine 
| preliminarily to fixing the amount, if any, 


of Austria’s and/or Hungary’s financial 
When the allegations in a 
memorial presented by the United States 
bring a claim within the terms of the 


| Treaty of Vienna and/or the Treaty of 


Budapest and the Tripartite Agreement, 


will be dismissed for want of jurisdic- 
Should these allegations be con- 


or issues of fact thus made must be de- 


cided by the Commissioner, and if under | 
, such decision 


the claim does not fall 
within the terms of the Treaty or Trea- 
ties and the Tripartite Agreement it wili 
be dismissed. But if the issue or issues 


of fact be so decided that the claim does | 


fall within the terms of the Treaty or 


Treaties and the Tripartite Agreement, | 


the Commissioner will apply such terms 


to the facts in the particular case and | 


render judgment accordingly. 
The claimant—Nationality of claims. 
All claims presented to this Commission 


shall be asserted and controlled by the | 


United States as claimant either on its 


own behalf or on behalf of one or more | 


of its nationals. With respect to espous- 
ing or not the claim of its national at 


the latter’s request, and if espoused in | 
| determining when or how the claim will | 
| be presented and pressed or withdrawn 
| or compromised, the United States will 


exercise an untrammeled discretion and 


| the private owner will be bound by the 
While the nation’s abso- | 


lute right to control a private claim es- 
poused by it is necessarily exclusive, be- 
cause of the national interest that may 
be or become involved, nevertheless the 


private nature of such claim continues to | 


inherit in it, and the claim only in a very 
restricted sense becomes a national claim. 


The act of espousal does not vest in the ! 
| nation the title to the claim. 


purpose of ascertaining the nationality 
of a claim as determined by its being 
impressed with the nationality of the 


private claimant, or for any other pur- | 
pose pertinent to the proper exercise of | 


its jurisdiction, the Commission will at 
any stage of a proceeding require a full 


disclosure of the private interest therein. | 


Rules Used to Decide 


| Nationality of Claims 
The nationality of claims as affecting | 


the financial obligations of Austria and/ 
or Hungary as well as the jurisdiction 
of this Commission will, so far as ap- 


plicable, be determined by the principles | 
and rules laid down by the present Com- | 


missioner as the Umpire of the Mixed 


Claims Commission, United States and | 
Germany, in a decision rendered on Octo- | 


ber 31, 1924, appearing at pages 175 to 
194 inclusive of the printed Decisions and 
Opinions of that Commission. In so far 
as the effective date of the applicable 
Treaty or Treaties affects the nationality 
of a claim, the date mentioned in that 
decision (November 11, 1921, when the 
Treaty of Berlin became effective) will 
be substituted in the case of Austria by 
November 8, 1921, and in the case of 


For the | 


| Treaty Obligations 


Are to Be Construed 


Functions Not Concerned With 
Enforcements of Its Awards 
As to Payments. 


| Hungary by December 17, 1921, the effec- 
tive dates of the Treaties of Vienna and 
of Budapest respectively. 

Categories of claims. 
facilitating the preparation, presentation, 
and disposition of claims they are classi- 
fied as follows: 

I. Reparation claims: those arising un- 
der Part VIII, the Reparation provisions 
of the Treaties, including— 

(a) Damage resulting from death of 
or injury to persons; 

(b) Damage resulting from any kind 
of maltreatment of prisoners of war; 

(c) Damage resulting from injury to 
or destruction of or taking of property. 

II. Economic claims: those arising un- 
der Part X, the Economic Clauses of the 
Treaties, including— 

(a) Compensation for damage to or 
injury inflicted on property, rights, and 
interests by the application of war meas- 
ures; 

(b) Debts, including— 

(1) Those owing by Austrian 





{[Hun- 


and estate claims; 
(2) State obligations; 


(c) Public bonds, unmatured, and not | 


subjected to war measures. 

Reparation claims. Most of the claims 
of the United States or its nationals fall- 
ing within the category of reparation 


from death or injury to persons or from 
| injury to or destruction of or taking of 


property through physical force operat- | 


ing on physical property. With respect 


announced in the decisions and opinions 
| of the Umpire of the Mixed Claims Com- 
| mission, 
will, so far as applicable, govern. 


Damages Apportioned 
Between Countries 


Apportionment of compensation in 
Reparation claims and in claims for dam- 


| ages resulting from acts of Austro-Hun- 
The Commissioner decides that | 
the compensation for damages suffered | 


gary. 


by American nationals (1) falling within 
the Reparation provisions of 
Treaties, or (2) resulting from acts of 
Austro-Hungary or its agents during the 
period of American neutrality, will be 
borne 63.6 per cent by Austria and 36.4 
per cent by Hungary and awards made 
accordingly. The reasons for this de- 
| cision follows: 

Prior to the war the former Austrian 
Empire and the former Kingdom of Hun- 
gary were separate and distinct States. 

| Each had its own governmental ma- 
chinery, including a parliament. 


the other. Austro-Hungarian citizen- 
ship did not exist. An Austrian citizen 
could abandon his Austrian citizenship 
and acquire Hungarian citizenship and 
vice versa. 

In 1867 a de facto and constitutional 


| union with limited powers was formed | 


whereby each of these States delegated 
to the Austro-Hungarian Dual Monarchy 
the power to act for them in the common 
, administration of (1) foreign affairs, (2) 


the common army and navy (excluding | 


| the special army of each State), and (3) 
| matters of finance in so far as concerned 
joint expenditures for State purposes. 
| This union was expressed in the common 

head who bore the title “Emperior of 


Austria and Apostolic King of Hungary.” | 


| These joint expenditures were appor- 


| tioned between the former Austrian Em- 


December 30, 1907 (B. L. I., No. 278) on 
| the basis of 63.6 per cent to be borne 
| by Austria and 36.4 per cent to be borne 
' by Hungary. This was the basis upon 
which contributions were made by the 


Kingdom of Hungary to the Imperial and 

Royal Austro-Hungarian Government en- 

abling it to wage war against the United 

| States. 

The former Austrian Empire and the 

| former Kingdom of Hungary while ex- 
isting as independent States had no in- 
ternational status. 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government that the United States 
waged’ war (see resolutions of Congress 
effective December 7, 1917, and July 2, 
1921). Fo"owing the Armistice that 


Government ceased to exist (sce recita- | 


tions in preamble to the Treaties of 
| Vienna and of Budapest). In pursu- 
ance of the terms of the several Trea- 
ties entered into between the opposing 
Powers after the Armistice, not only 
was the Austro-Hungarian Dual Mon- 
archy dismembered but substantial parts 
of the territories of the former Austrian 
Empire and of the former Kingdom of 
Hungary were ceded some to new and 
some to existing States. The Austria and 


the Hungary dealt with by the United | 
States in entering into the Treaties of | 


| Vienna and of Budapest respectively 
not only bore little resemblance either 
| to the Government or the territory of 
the Dual Monarchy with 
United States had been at war but dif- 
fered essentially from the former Aus- 
trian Empire and the former Kingdom 
of Hungary. Unlike the Treaty of Ber- 
lin “restoring friendly relations’ be- 
twen the United States and Germany, 
these Treaties in terms “establish”? for 
the first time such relations between 
Austria and the United States and be- 
tween Hungary and the United States. 
The questions here presented are, 


What existing Government or Govern- ! 


ments are liable for the acts of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government or its 
agents resulting in damage to American 
nationals, is that lability joint or 
several, and what is its extent? 

The answer must be found 


With a view to | 


garian] nationals including bank deposits 


claims grow out of damages resulting | 


to such claims the principles and rules | 





United States and Germany, | 


the | 





The 
citizenship of each was distinct from | 


pire and the former Kingdom of Hun- | 
gary by the Austro-Hungarian law of | 


former Austrian Empire and the former | 


| spectively for 
It was against. the | 


which the | 





in the | 


provisions of the Treaties of Vienna and 
Budapest. It will not be profitable to 
examine the divergent views maintained 
by European continental writers on in- 
ternational law as compared with those 
of Great Britain and the United States 
with respct to the liability of a Succes- 
sor State for the obligations either ex 
contractu or ex delicto of a dismem- 
bered State. It is, however, interesting 
to note in passing that while one group 


maintains that such obligations pass 
with succession and are apportioned be- 
tween the Successor States, and while 
the other group maintains that the ob- 
ligations do not pass with succession, 
neither group maintains that a joint lia- 
bility rests upon two or more Successor 
States where the territory of a dismem- 
bered State has been divided between 
them. 


Pre-War Debts Divided 


| Among New Nations 


Under the Financial Clauses (Part IX 
of the Treaties) elaborate provision is | 
made for the apportionment between the | 


Successor States, including Austria and 


Hungary as they now exist, of the pre- | 
war indebtedness, secured and unsecured, | 


| Raised by Lava 


of the former Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy, the former Austrian Empire, and 
the former Kingdom of Hungary, fixing 
sole responsibility on each Successor 
State for the proportion of such indebt- 
edness allocated to it. 


Austria and Hungary are classed as “Al- 


lied or Associated Powers” and under the | 


Treaties it is entirely clear that none of 


‘ them is held liable for any damages 
| suffered by American nationals resulting 


from acts of the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment or its agents during the period 


of American neutrality or American bel- | 


ligerency. 


By Article 178 [162] of the Treaty 
Austria [Hungary] undertakes that she | 


will make compensation for damage 


done, as defined in the Annex thereto, to | 


the civilian population of the United 
States and to their property by the ag- 
gression of Austro-Hungary and her al- 
lies. The language is the same in both 
Treaties. 
Austria to make compensation for spe- 
cified damage and a separate undertak- 
ing by Hungary to make compensation 
for the same damage. 
not intended that double compensation 
should be made. Neither is there a joint 
undertaking. 

Likewise in charging Custodian Prop- 


erty with the payment of neutrality | 


claims identical provision is made in both 
Treaties (paragraph 4 of the Annex to 
Section IV of Part X) for the “payment 
of claims growing out of acts committed 


by the former Austro-Hungarian Gov- | 
ernment or by any Austrian [Hunga- | 
rian] authorities since July 28, 1914, and | 


before * * * [the United States] entered 
into the war.” 

Having in mind the pre-war and war 
relationship between the former Austrian 
Empire and the former Kingdom of 
Hungary and their respective responsi- 
bilities for the acts of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy, the Tripartite Agree- 
ment under which this Commission is 
constituted was executed. It recties that 
all three of these parties are “desirous 
of determining the amounts to be paid 
by Austria and Hungary” under the 
Treaties of Vienna and of Budapest re- 
spectively and provides that the Com- 
missioner ‘shall determine the amounts 
to be paid to the United States by Aus- 
tria and by Hungary.” This language 
imports a distributive and not a joint 
liability and a purpose to apportion dam- 
ages for which both may be liable, al- 
locating to each a definite amount. The 
notes exchanged between the United 
States and Austria during the negotia- 
tion of this Agreement clearly reflect 
this purpose. This is in harmony with 
the spirit of the Treaties considered as a 
whole which indicates a purpose not to 
create joint obligations as between Aus- 
tria anc Hungary as they now exist but 
to divide and to allocate to each its 
separate liabilities. 


Credits for War Material 


Given to Two Countries 


The Reparation Commission, which un- 
der the Treaties of St. Germain and 
Trianon is clothed with the power to fix 


the amount of compensation to be paid | 


by Austria and Hungary respectively 
under the Reparation provisions of the 
Treaties, has not as yet- directly dealt 
with this question of apportionment as 
between them. That Commission, how- 


| ever, acting within its jurisdiction has 


in a number of instances considered ques- 
tions of credits on their reparation ac- 
counts to Austria and to Hungary re- 
warships, mine layers, 
abandoned war material, and other prop- 
erty formerly belonging to the Austro- 
Hungarian Government and passing un- 


| der the Treaties through the Reparation 


Commission or otherwise to the Allied 
and Associated Powers. 

The Reparation Commission in ap- 
porting these credits as between Austria 
and Hungary accorded to Austria 63.5 
per cent and to Hungary 36.4 per cent 
of the aggregate amount therof, this be- 
ing the basis on which the former Aus- 
trian Empire and the former Kingdom 
of Hungary respectively contributed to 
the acquisition of the ceded property by 


the Austro-Hungarian Governement. It | 


is believed that the rule applicable to 
the apportionment of credits to which 
Austria and Hungary are respectively 
entitled under the Reparation provisions 
of the Treaties is equaily applicable to 
the apportionment of their liabilities 
thereunder. The Governments of Austria 
and of Hungary in the agreement of 
June 1, 1926, adopted as between them- 
selves a division of liabilities in har- 
mony with the rule here announced. 

While this decision, in so far as appli- 
cable, will control the preparation, pres- 
entation, and decision of all claims sub- 
mitted to the Commission falling within 
its scope, nevertheless should the Ameri- 
can Agent, the Austrian Agent, and-or 
the Hungarian Agent be of the opinion 
that the peculiar facts of any case take 
it out of the rules here announced such 
facts with the differentiation believed to 
exist will be called to the attention of 
the Commissioner in the presentation of 
that case. 

Done at Washington May 25, 1927. 

Edwin B. Parker, Commissioner. 
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Obviously it was | 











Eruption of Halemaumau Volcano 
Described as Being of Minor Sort 


Geological Survey Informed Lava Is Still Flowing Into 
Pit of Kilauea, Hawaii. 


Action now occurring in Halemaumau 
volcano, Hawaii, is of a minor sort only, 
when compared to the usual lava dis- 
plays of that crater in past years, the 


Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, stated on August 5. 


According to information just received 


from its Section of Volcanology in Ha- | 


waii, the Survey said, the new lava in 


| the bottom of the pit, including lake, 


cones and delta, covers only 30 acres. 


| The present outbreak, it was stated, re- | 
; sembles that which occurred in 


about two months after the explosive 
eruption of that year. 


Lava is still flowing into the pit of | 
Kilauea, though perhaps with diminish- | 
Twenty | 


earthquakes were recorded there during | 
/ and a larger spatter cone, whose sum- 


' mit elevation is 2,520 feet, marks the 


ing activity, the Survey said. 


the week July 6 to 13, it was stated. 


Level of Lake 


The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 


The coming of lava into the vit of 


Halemaumau occurred just previous to | 
| July 6. 
All of the Successor States other than | 


The lava spouted into the pit 
very vigorously during the first few 
hours, but began to show diminishing 
energy during the day, and the small 
fountain ceased action about 5 p. m. July 
7. The lake formed on the bottom 
the pit rose to an elevation of 2,480 feet 


Parents Cooperate 
In F ounding Clinies 


Program for Promoting 
Children’s Health. 


* 
Parent-teacher associations in several | 


States have established clinics for chil- 
dren and have built up funds to provide 
scholarships, according to a review of ac- 
tivities of the associations made public 
by the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior. Health education is de- 
clared to have expanded recently. 

The section of the review covering 


pata Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- uneven spurts, so that by July 13 it had 
see, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, | reached the site of the dead northeast 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming | 


follows in full text: 


Much Accomplished in Health Education. 

South Carolina.—Many clinics are held 
and much is accomplished in health 
education. Locally parent-teacher asso- 
ciations are regarded as welfare units, 
serving free lunch 
and school books,” and caring for the 
needy. The State Congress has a place 
in the State Conference of Social Work. 


The parent.geacher booth at the State | 
| fair at Coiumbia demonstrated a back- | 


yard playground and plans were sent by 
request to 150 communities. A coop- 
erative movement is being planned with 
the State Library Association. 


Rural Groups Started. 

South Dakota reports a stronger State 
organization and a great increase in the 
number of rural associations. Parental 
education, welfare work, and health 
clinics have been stressed. A survey of 
the State shows that many boys and 
girls need help to complete their educa- 
tion, and the State branch is working 
on a student loan fund. ’ 

Tennessee has a memorial fund for the 
benefit of the scholarship fund. Six of 
the large counties have their own scholar- 
ship funds. A “winter round-up” for 
the children entering the school in mid- 
year is carried on. Many of the colored 
associations are working against illit- 
eracy. 

Texas has increased its college parent 


| associations. The chairman of the safety 


education is connected with the State 
fire commission and has given valuable 
help. Health and _ thrift have been 
stressed. Scholarship funds are found in 


many councils and the State has a very | 
| active 


life-membership chairman, the 
money so received being used to further 
the parent-teacher work. 

Utah has published a parent-teacher 
bulletin and is stressing many phases of 
child-welfare work. The State depart- 


ment of education is cooperating. ® 


Virginia.—There is a preschool circle 
in nearly every association. The de- 
mand for the leadership course was so 
great that the field secreary held 55 in 
four months. Membership has doubled 
in numbers, even though the dues have 
been raised. Six weeks’ credit courses 
in parent-teacher work have been given 
at the University of Virginia and courses 
of three weeks at William and Mary 
College. 

Preschool Work Higher. 

Washington is busy with 
work; preschool groups are working in 
all parts of the State. In Spokane 90 
men and women have been taught to 
read and write. Plans are on foot to 
start an oxtensive campaign to interest 
parents in home economics; the State 
department of education is cooperating. 
Home making is the topic of the State 
convention to be held this spring. 

West Virfinia has the cooperation of 
the State health deartment in its parent- 
teacher health work, and it is stressing 
study circles’ and parental education. 
The publicity department is doing ex- 


cellent work in spreading information | 


of National and State activties which 
benefit the local associations. 

Wisconsin.—In the third district the 
parent-teacher workers are cooperating 
with the county nurses in holding pre- 
school clinics and are trying to spread 
health information generally. The Mil- 
waukee district, as well as the fourth, 
has a fund to enable physicialy handi- 
capped children to attend school. The 
school board of Milwaukee has granted 
wider use of the school buildings for 
community purposes. 

Wyoming has put the State branch 
on a business basis, has sent out monthly 
news letters to all organizations, and 
has published a bulletin. 
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| side of the lake. 


1924, | 


| 2,602 feet. 


. | becoming less and less spectacular. 
Rural Organizations Join in | 


| Occasional 





» providing clothing | 





; area of but 30 acres. 


| plosive eruption. 
| into the pit on July 19, spurting from a 


extension | 





above mean ca level, the old floor level 
being at 2,392 feet. The lava in the lake 
was quite fivid, as the waves induced by 


; the convulsions of the rortheast foun- 


tain could be seen to cross to the opposite 
During the early morn- 
ing hours of July 8 two more fountains 
ceased action, and the molten lava of the 
lake partly drained out, perhaps flowing 
down the vent of the northeast fountain 
when the active lava retired at that 
place. 

When daylight came, it was seen that 
the cooled surface of the lake had col- 
lapsed about 10 feet, leaving a shore line 
bench, around the edges. A _ sector of 
spatter on this b2nch and adjacent talus 
indicated about where the northeast foun- 
tain had been. Two little cones mark 
the site of the short-lived small fountain, 


position of the fountain at the base of 
the southwest talus. ‘These cones are 
above the lake, so that the collapse did 
not disturb their formation as it did 
in the case of the northeast vent. The 
remaining action was confined to the 
southwest fountain, which had built 
around itself a spatter cone about 40 feet 
high above the talus unon which it is 
built, and its summit elevation was then 
Down the side of this cone, 
from a low :dge of the hole in its sum- 
mit, lava was pouring in a large, steady 
stream. The lava was building a steep 
delta down to the edge of the collapsed 


lake, and was beginning to flow out on | 


top of the depressed lake surface. 
The more quiet phase thus begun on 
the morning of the 8th has continued 
since. Lava has been flowing uninter- 
ruptedly from the cone, but it has been 
The 
spatter from the fountain encased within 


the cone has built the cone higher, and | sary, however, to complete the survey 


it has capped itself over. The lava 


stream gushing forth from the base of | yakanalua Peninsula is of some impor- 


the cone has gradually built itself a roof. 
interesting action is seen 
when this stream becomes clogged and 
the lava breaks out and flows on the 


| surface for a while; or when the cap | 


of the cone collapses or is blown off, 
and a glimpse is obtained of the ener- 
getically boiling. lava within. 
from the cone forms a miniature pahoc- 


hoe flow which is gradually covering the | 
| surface of the sollapsed lake. 


The front 
of this flow has progressed slowly, by 


fountain, and has covered most of the 
surface of the collapsed lake; the north- 
west bay being still uncovered. The 


southeast shore line bench of the lake | 


has been covered by the flow, as the flow 
is higher here near its source. The flow 


bench at the east and north sides of the 
lake, though the collapsed part of the 
lake is covered on these sides. 


Lava Flowing 
From Cone 


Action so far is of a minor sort only, 
when compared to the usual lava dis- 
plays of Halemaumau in past years. The 
new lava in the bottom of the pit, in- 
cluding lake, cones and delta, covers an 
This outbreak 
is much the same as that which occurred 
in 1924, about two months after the ex- 
At that time lava came 


source on the southwest talus. Lava 


| continued to flow, but with diminishing 
| vigor, till July 29, when it ceased, and 
there has been no active lava in the pit | 


until the present outbreak. The present 
active cone is not far from the position 
of that of 1924. 

The very energetic manner in which 
the lava first appeared a week ago per- 
haps represents the effervescence due to 
the sudden release of pressure upos 
breaking threugh into the pit. The steady 
persistence in the activity of the one 
remaining cone is an encouraging sign 
for continued activity, though action 
does not seem as strong on the 13th 





; merce, 


The lava | 


| lokai, 


| over and invisible. 





The United States Dail 


tle Registered UL 


Survey Being Made 
Of Coast of Leper 


Colony in Hawaii 


First Detailed Work There Is 
Undertaken by Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 


Difficulties Met With 


Heavy Surf at Mohokai Found 
Handicap in Operations 
of Small Boats. 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey an- 


| nounced on August 5 that it has under- 


taken the first detailed survey of the 
coast of “the spot that time forgot,” the 
leper colony of the island of Molokai, 
Hawaii, ard adjacent waters. The full 
text of the statement follows: 


The spot that time forgot—the leper 
colony on the island of Molokai, Hawaiian 
Islands—is getting the first detailed sur- 
vey of its coast line and adjacent waters. 

This last stop on the road to oblivion 
is on Makanalua Peninsula in the north 
central part of Molokai, a tiny island 
50 miles west of Honolulu. 

The island is only 30 miles long with 
an average width of six miles. Most 
of its shore line has already been charted 
by the Coast Survey, except that part 
which marks the shore boundary of the 
dreaded leper colony. 

The survey of this bit of shore line 
had been deferred because it is not im- 
portant from the standpoint of com- 
No boats ever stop at the leper 
colony except the steamers from Hono- 


| lulu which bring mail, supplies, and, oc- 


casionally, a new recruit to this place of 
living death. 

The present detailed survey is neces- 
of the entire island and also because 


tance as a landmark for ships sailing be- 


' tween Honolulu and Pacific Coast ports. 


The survey is in charge of F. C. Engle, 
commanding the survey ship “Discov- 
erer.” The work is especially difficult 


| because of the bold, rocky shoreline and 


the heavy surf which considerably handi- 
caps the operations of the small boats. 
In addition to surveys on the coast of 


| Molokai, a great deal of work will be 


done by the Coast Survey engineers in 
the channels between the islands of Mo- 
Lanai, Maui, and Kahoolawe. 
These channel surveys are of importance 


| as the channels are used for naval man- 
| euvers. 


as during the preceding days of the week 
Lava is still flowing into the pit of 


has not yet reached the elevation of the | Kilauea, though perhaps with diminish- 


| ing activity. 


The flowing from the 
southwest cone is gradually filling the 
lake through channels that are crusted 
The flow shows glow- 
ing cracks, and occasional red toes of 
liquid lava are thrust out. At night 
the crack patterns are most interesting. 


| There has been only a little glow from 


the pit during the latter part of the 
week. 

The seismographs have recorded 20 
earthquakes during the week. One of 
these, at 3:21 a. m. July 7, a little over 
two hours after the outbreak of lava 
in the pit, was moderate; al} the others 
were very feeble. The moderate shock 
had an indicated distance of 35 miles. 
It was reported as felt in many parts 
of the Island of Hawaii. A perceptible 


| earthquake was reported.in Kona at 20 


minutes after midnight, July 7. A pre- 
liminary trace of harmonic tremor oc- 
curred at 10:55 p. m. July 6, and lasted 
17 minutes. Harmonic tremor definitely 
began at 12:32 a. m. July 7, and the lava 
broke out a few minutes later. At 1:25 
a. m. July 8 the harmonic tremor faded 
out, though there were a few recur- 
rences for a few minutes at a time dur- 
ing the rest of that day. It has not 
been strong enough to show anything 
but very feeble traces since the 8th. 
Tilt has been slight to the NNW. 


S. Putlert Once 
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AutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Suggestions Given 
For Teaching Aliens 


American Standards 


Citizenship Should Not Be 
Forced on Any One, Says 
Educator. 


Cites Methods Used 


Many Non-English-Speaking 
Mothers Instructed in 
Own Homes: 


“The first business of the teacher of 
the foreign-born student is to help him 
orient himself in this country,” says the 
specialist in adult education for the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, L. R. Alderman, in a statement 
just made public. 

“Citizenship,” he continues, “is too sa- 
cred to be forced or even urged upon any- 
one. If the foreign student desires to 
become a citizen, ke is given the neces- 
sary assistance.” Mr. Alderman recom- 
mends a special kind of school for the 
non-English-speaking mother who can- 
not attend regular classes because of 
the care of children. 

The New England States and New 
York have been able to keep their places 
in adult education notwithstanding the 


large numbers of aliens who have settled 


there, according to Mr. Alderman. 
Many Attend Night Schools. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

In planning our educational programs 
it would be a great advantage if we knew 
the exact number of adults who lack 
elementary education, but we do not need 
to wait until we get such information, 
because we find that large numbers of 
foreign and native-born adults come into 
our evening schools for elementary sub- 
jects when they are given an opportunity 
to do so. There are probably from 20,- 
000,000 to 30,000,000 of our people who 
would profit by elementary education. 

Among the States having active adult 
educational programs may be mentioned: 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Dakota, South Carolina and 
Oklahoma. 

The New England States and New 
York have had a working program of 
adult education for a number of years, 
and they have been able to keep their 
places in the educational procession not- 
withstanding the very large numbers of 
aliens who have settled in them. In the 
education of the foreign-born there has 
developed a point of view that is worthy 
of notice. It is perhaps giving to many 
teachers the attitude that was held by 
only the most exceptional teachers 10 or 
15 years ago. The fundamental princi- 
ple in this point of view is that it is 
the first business of the teacher of the 
foreign-born student to help him orient 
himself in this country. Obviously the 
first need of the newcomer is conversa- 
tional English. The teacher is there to 
help. There is no propaganda. There 
ils no hint that the newcomer should be- 
come a citizen. Citizenship is too sacred 
to be forced or even urged upon anyone. 
If the foreign student desires to become 


a citizen he is given the necessary as- | 


sistance. 

The trained teacher of the foreign- 
born comes to the classroom with a keen 
appreciation of the moral and intellec- 


tual worth of the members of her class | 


as individuals and, also, with a knowl- 
edge of the contribution that the na- 
tionalities represented in her class have 
made to the world’s civilization and to 
the progress of the country. As a re- 
sult of this attitude, goodwill and com- 
radeship develop in the schoolroom be- 
tween teacher and students and among 
the students themselves. This fellowship 
makes each member of the class feel 
that he is a valuable member of the 
neighborhood. Citizenship, then, is the 
natural step for those who already are 
a part ofthe community in which they 
live. It was this attitude of school teach- 
ers that caused Mary Antin to write “The 
Promised Land.” 

The States which are making satis- 
factory progress with the education of 


the foreign-born are those which have | 


State aid for this work. By State aid 


we mean that the State pays about 50 | 


per cent of the expenses of conducting 
the classes. This assures trained teach- 
ers and provides supervision that brings 
about an effective program. 

The instruction of the non-English- 
speaking mother calls for a special kind 


of school as many of these women can, 
of | 


not attend regular classes because 
the care of children, and, too, the women 
of some nationatities will not attend 
public gatherings. 
given the preper instruction, are apt to 
stay for a long period strangers in this 
new country and, as their husbands and 
children learn Englfsh and American 
ways, they are very apt to be strangers 
in their own homes. Classes for non- 
English-speaking mothers are held usu- 
ally in the afternoons in their own or 
neighbors’ homes. This service is much 
appreciated and makes for unified home 
control, for better health, and less crime. 


Need of Classes Shown. 

Many large cities, where there is no 
State support for this work, have classes 
for the foreign-born, but hundi‘eds of 
cities where there is need for such 
classes have none. 

The best State-wide work with our na- 
tive-born illiterates that I have seen is 
in South Carolina. There we find a 
State appropriation, State leadership of 
the finest kind, cooperation between the 
schools and employers, and a growing 
belief on the part of the people that 
the most valuable resource of any com- 
munity is its human resource. 

Perhaps the best evidence of what a 
State or city is doing for the education 
of her adult population is the effective- 
ness of its evening schools. The only 
time that those employed during the day 


can attend classes is in the evening. Th« | 


hours from 7 to 9 o’clock in the evenin: 
are, for many people, the most mean 
jiagful hours of the day. If men and 
women spend these two hours for self. 
improvement what a change for the bet 
ter a few years bring about! 


These women, unless | 
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Department of Navy Takes Initial Steps 
_ To Create Merchant Marine Naval Reserve 


Organization to 


Be Undertaken Despite Failure of Appro- 
priation to Pay Salaries. 


[Continued from page 1.] 


on Admiral Leigh’s letters, follows: 

Initial steps are being taken by the 
Navy in the creation of a new merchant 
marine naval reserve which has been 
provided by law but for which no ap- 
propriations have been made. 

The commandants of the naval dis- 
tricts have been instructed by the Navy 
Department to interview the owners or 
operators of American-owned vessels to 
obtain their cooperation and assistance 
in organizing the new merchant marine 
naval reserve. A new policy has been 
adopted by the Department, under which 
the vessels of the merchant marine will 
be organized on the selected ship unit 
so that vessels and officers in time of 
national emergency can be transferred 
to the Navy as a complete organization 
ready for immediate service. 


Concentration of Efforts 


In Two Naval Districts 

As the initial effort will be made in 
the Third and Twelfth Naval Districts, 
it is the intention. to inaugurate this 
branch of the reserve on vessels oper- 
ating only from New York and San 
Francisco until such time as the organi- 
zation and administrative problems haye 
been developed. 

A course of instruction based on the 
suitability of the ship as an auxiliary 
will be given the officers and crews of 
the vessel to familiarize them with naval 
signals, formations, maneuvers, gunnery, 
naval procedure, naval accounting, etc. 
This instruction will be given through 
the master of the ship who will be the 
senior member of the unit. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the of- 
ficers of the selected ships must be given 
an opportunity to acquire this knowledge 
without interfering with their usual 
activities or with the movements of their 
vessels, the Navy has prepared and is 
ready to offer to the officers of this re- 
serve a course which will fill the re- 
quirements and be a satisfactory sub- 
situte for drills and cruises on vessels of 
war. 

When a vessel is designated a unit 
of the reserve and hes a master and at 
least 50 per cent of her officers enrolled, 
the law provides that the vessel is en- 
titled to fly a Naval Reserve flag as an 
emblem. 

While no funds have been appropriated 
for the compensation of officers of this 
reserve, the law which authorized its 
formation provides: . 
For Compensation 


Provision of Law 

“That in time of peace, officers and en- 
listed men of the Merchant Fleet Naval 
Reserve when not employed on active 
duty in the regular Navy shall be paid 
per annum, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Navy may prescribe at 
the rate of not exceeding one month’s 
base pay of their corresponding grades, 
rank or -ratings, in the regular Navy, 
which pay shall be additional to any pays 








Deception Charged 
In Sale of Clothing 


Two Concerns Accused in Com- 
plaints by Federal Trade 
Commission. 


[Continued from page 1.] 
be, and sends same c. o. d., and usually 
by mail, to the customer. 

“Respondent corporation, in the course 
and conduct of its business, and in order 
to secure customers, makes in its adver- 
tisements, and orally through its officers 
and agents, numerous false and mislead- 
ing statements and_ representations, 
among which are the following: 

“That respondent corporation makes to 
measure of the customer the clothing 
sold by it; when in truth and in fact the 
respondent makes no clothing to meas- 
ure, or at all, but purchases from manu- 
facturers and dealers the clothing which 
it sells. 

“That the clothes sold by respondent 
corporation are made by workmen who 
are members of labor unions, and in 
| shops officially recognized by union labor 
as union shops; when in truth and in 
| fact said clothes are made by nonunion 
labor. 

“That respondent corporation gives to 
each customer a ‘Guarantee Bond,’ which 
statement is not a bond. 

“The above alleged acts and practices 
of respondents are all to the prejudice of 
the public and of respondents’ ‘competi- 
tors, and constitute unfair methods of 
competition in commerce with the intent 
and meaning of Section 5 of an Act of 
Congress entitled ‘An Act to create a 
Federal Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other pur- 
poses, approved September 26, 1914.” 

The complaint against the Bell Inter- 
national Tailors, Inc., charges also “that 
with each purchase of a suit or overcoat 
the respondent will give an extra suit 
free of charge; when, in truth and in 





fact, such extra suit is not given away, | 


but the regular price therefor is included 
in the amount paid by the customer as 


the purported price of one suit, or over- | 


coat, as the case may be.” 


Radio Broadcasting 
Established in India 


Available Domestic Talent to 
Be Used, Says Report to De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Using domestic talent exclusively be- 
ause it is not deemed feasible as yet to 
; ogin the rebroadcasting of programs 
vom England, the Indian Broadcasting 
| ‘ompany is making every effort to estab- 
‘sh radio broadcasting on a firm footing 
un India, accordi to a report to the 
Department of Commerce by the Ameri- 





to which they may be entitled for train- 
ing duty: 

“Provided, that such funds equal to the 
amount required for the purpose of this 
section sha!l first have been available by 


It is therefore fair to assume that a 
future Congress will appropriate the 
funds evidently contemplated by the act. 
However, none can now be available 
prior to July 1, 1929. 

Maximum Allowed 
By Law to Be Paid 


It is the intention of the Department to 
allow officers of this reserve the maxi- 


mum compensation provided by the law, | 
which will be when appropriations are | 


available and the regulations complied 
with as to the per annum rate of: 
Lieutenant Commander 

Lieutenant 

Lieutenant (j. g.) 166.50 
Ensign 125 

Instructions from the Department to 
the Commandants state: 

“Both the owners and their repre- 
sentatives should be made to understand 
that they, as well as the personnel on 
their vessels, are looked upon as an in- 
tegral part of the national defense and 
that the Navy is ready to take them into 
its confidence and to consult them as to 
the designation of their vessels and the 
training of their personnel. 

“Under no circumstances should they 
be given the impression that in time of 


200 


peace the control of their property and | 


personnel is to be encroached upon or in- 
terfered with. 
Elegible Officers 


To Be Appointed 
“They should be asked to furnish all 


the information they have concerning the, 
eligible for appointment and | 


officers 
should be requested to recommend for or 


against the appointment of any officer 


under consideration. ; 
“In order to simplify the problems of 
administration, appointments and train- 


the Districts in which the vessels have 
their home ports and the Commandants 


the owners or operators of the selected 
vessels so that the appointment of the 
officers may proceed without delay. 

“The advantage to the Government of 
this plan of procedure is apparent, and it 
is believed that the officers and owners 
of the vessels will be likewise bene- 
fited—the former by receiving one 
month’s pay of their grade or rank when 
same is provided for by Congressional 
appropriation and by being assured of 
retaining their positions in time of war, 
and the latter by being assured that their 
vessels will be operated by the personnel 
accustomed to the vessels—their machin- 
ery and equipment—and consequently re- 
turned to them in good condition.” 


Candidates Selected 
For Military Academy 


Seventeen Designated to Take 
Tests for Entrance July 


2, 1928. 


Seventeen candidates for the United 
States Military Academy at West Point 
have been designated in the .last two 
weeks to take the entrance examination 
beginning on March 6, 1928, with a view 
to admission to the Academy on July 2, 
1928, the Department of War announced, 
August 5. 

The candidates, and the districts from 
which they are appointed, are as fol- 
lows: . 

Idaho: Second district, William Lewis 
Clothier, Kane Bldg., Pocatello. 

Illinois: Twentieth district, Major El- 
lison, Carrollton. 

Indiana: Twelfth district, Charles 
Frederick Abell, 607 S. Ijams Street, 
Garrett. 

New Jersey: 
Aloysius Gavin, 
Jersey City. 

New York: Eighth district, William 
J. Williams, jr., 478 83rd Street, Brook- 
lyn; James Edwin Skelly, 2r 128 
73rd Street, Brooklyn. 

North Carolina: 7th district, Wade 
Hampton Britt, jr., North Wilkesboro; 
9th district, Robert Edward Lee Graham, 
jr., 1916 Dilworth Rd., E., Charlotte. 

Pennsylvania: 2d district. Donald Wil- 
liam Baldwin, 964 N. 8th St., Philadel- 
phia; 24th district, Austin Davis Baltz, 
54 S. Gallatin Ave., Uniontown; James 
Frederick Stillwagon, 1st alt. 219 E. 
Fairview Ave., Connelsville; Curtis Alan 
Schrader, 2d alt., Main St., Stoystown. 

Texas: 15th district, John Henry 
Henry, Charlotte. 

United States at large: President 
Coolidge: Hampton M. Roach, care of 
Capt. Walter M. Pashley, The Armory, 
Everett, Wash.; William Gordon Beard, 


district. John 
Ninth Street, 


Eleventh 
268 


alt 
Bit; 


5000 Fulton St., San Francisco, Calif.; | 
John Clinton Welborn, care of Col. I. C. | 


Welborn, Inf., Armory, Spokane, Wash. 
United States at large (Under act 

June 8, 1926): John Laurence Flaherty, 

Cochituate, Mass. 

can Vice Consul at Calcutta, Robert L. 

Buell. 

The full 
follows: 

The Indian Broadcasting Company is 
continuing its efforts to establish broad- 
casting stations at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. 

Programs, to begin with, are planned 
to be made up of material available in 
India. It is not thought practicable at 
the start to relay programs from Eng- 
land and the Continent. 

There will be a minimum of three 
hours’ broadcasting daily consisting of 
néws bulletins, market reports 
weather forecasts, which will be carried 
on in as many languages as is demanded 
by the public, 


text of the announcement 


‘Favors New Vessels: 


the Congress for this specific purpose.” | 





| to obtain appropriations 


| the 





| construction of new vessels, as. may be 


: | needed; and 
ing of the personnel concerned will be | 


directed through the Commandants of | 


: nts | as circumstances and good business judg- 
have been directed to get in touch with | 


| sonable contracts, making it to the in- 


| achieved 
| Fletcher declared: 


| President Seeks to Honor 


and | 
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Citizenship Denied by Judges to Aliens 


Convicted of Violating Prohibition Act 


Federal Ownership | 
Proposed as Policy 
For Merchant Marine 


Senator Fletcher to Ask Con- 
gress to Provide for 
Government Operation. 


—— 


Opposes Appropriations for | 
Building Ships to Be ‘Given’ 
Private Interests. 


Senator Fletcher (Dem.), Florida, ; 
announced orally on August 5 that dur- | 
ing the coming session of Congress he 
will renew his efforts to have Govern- 
ment ownership and operations of the 
Shipping Board fleet adopted formally as 
a permanent policy of the Government. | 





| Unless such a policy is adopted, the Sen- 


ator said, he would oppose all attempts | 
for building | 
new ships or improving those now owned 
by the Government. 

“So far as I am concerned,” he said, 
“there will be no more appropriations 
for building ships as long as the Ship- 
ping Board has authority to give them 
away to private individuals.” 

To Introduce Resolution. 

The Senator announced that he will 
introduce a Senate Joint Resolution 
similar to the one he introduced during 
Sixty-Ninth Congress, which will 
read as follows: 

“Whereas it is considered imperative 
an adequate American merchant marine 


| be established and maintained; and 


“Whereas no definite plans or pro- 
gram can be expected to that end from 
private enterprise; and 

“Whereas the services now operated 
by the Shipping Board and the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation are essential services 
which must be permanently maintained; 
and 

“Whereas the efficiency and _ perma- 
nency of such services will require the 


“Whereas the existing plan of opera- 
tion, partially by the Government direct 
and partially through private operators 


ment may justify, provided fair and rea- 


terest of operators to save expenses and 
show results can be secured,. is satis- | 
factory: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the United States 
Shipping Board and the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation shall continue indefinitely in 
the business of owning and operating 


| 
merchant vessels in overseas trade, to 
of foreign commerce. 





serve the needs 


| That the Shipping Board shall have no 


authority to sell or dispose of any ves- 
sels owned, except obsolete or incapaci- 
tated vessels and then only on terms 
and conditions set forth in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920, and that any power 
or authority heretofore given in respect 
to the sale of vessels by said board is 
hereby revoked and withdrawn, provided 


| sales may be made of any vessels to 


American citizens on terms and condi- 
tions which will advance the purpose to 
establish and maintajn,an American mer- 
chant marine, where such sales can be 
made at the cost of such vessels, re- 
spectively, less a reasonable allowance 
for depreciation. 


Maintenance of Service. 
“Resolved further, that the services 
now operated be regarded as essential 
services and shall be permanently main- 
tained. 
“Resolved further, that a definite pro- 
gram of replacement and new construc- 
tion shail be determined upon, which shall 
provide for the building of two express 
passenger ships of approximately 40,000 
gross tons, to be operated with the 
“Leviathan” in trans-Atlantic service, or 
the reconditioning of the ““America” as 
one of such ships, and shall provide for 
the annual construction of approximately 
26,000 tons of merchant vessels.” 
Supporting the objects intended to be 
by his resolution, Senator | 
“If we are to maintain our standard 
of living, we must have and promote 
foreign trade. Foreign markets for our 
products must be found and developed. 
To do this we must have merchant ships | 


engaged in that trade. One certain way | 


| and at present the only way, to be as- 


sured of that, is for the Government to | 
own and operate such ships. 
Cooperation With Shippers. 

“T have no desire to interfere with pri- | 
vate enterprise and if some of our lines 
are interfering with privately owned 
lines I would be willing to see the Gov- 
ernment ships withdrawn. But we need 
the Government ships in reserve; that 
was demonstrated during the British coal 
strike when the Shipping Board was able 
to supply 90 vessels to move cotton and 
other crops at a time when British ship- 
ping had been diverted to carrying coal.” 

The senator announced his intention to 
support legislation along the lines of 
Senate Bill 5668, introduced during the 
69th Congress by Senator Jones (Rep.), 
Washington, which would provide for 


| permanent Government ownership and 


operation of a merchant marine. 


Aviator Chamberlin | 


[By Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES, RAPID Cry, S. D., 
August 5.—President Coolidge has asked 
the Department of War to investigate 
and report to the Summer White House 
on the question of conferring a Distin- 
guished Flying Cross on Clarence Cham- 
berlin, pilot of the recent non-stop flight 
from New York to Germany, it was an- 


nounced here today. 

The Executive personally is not suf- 
ficiently familiar with the law to pass 
judgment, although if it is possible he is | 
most desirous Mr. Chamberlin be thus | 
recognized, it was explained. 


i ‘ 4 ° 
brushed aside these contentions as be- | 


| getting them 
| home, or 


| the city from being captured and looted, 


| Exclusive Use of Frequency 


| Commission of Naturalization Cites Cases W here Courts 


Have Revoked Certificates of Offenders. 


[Continued from page 1.] 


{ 


side the question.” 

The case of Elson, reported in 299 | 
Fed., 352, is novel in that he conducted | 
a saloon at Juarez, Mex., just across , 
the international border from El Paso, 
Tex., Elson being a resident of the latter | 
city. Judge Smith of the United States 
District Court for the Western District 


| of Texas, in denying the petition, said 
| that he did not believe a person who 


sets up a place for selling intoxicating 
liquors just beyond our boundary to be 
patronized by our people, and where he 
could escape the criminal provisions of 
our laws, can be said to behave as a 
man of good moral character or be at- | 


| tached to the principles of the Consti- | 


tution of the United States and well dis- 
posed to the good order and happiness 
of the same; that, while he does not | 
violate our Constitution, nor our law, he | 
actually by practice sets himself against | 
a principle of the Constitution and the | 
law. 
Certificate Revoked 
By District Court 

It has at times been necessary for the | 
Government, in order to maintain the 
standard established by the foregoing 


| cases, to seek review of orders of courts 


for the purpose of securing cancellation 
of certificates granted to law violators 
over the Government’s objection. In the 
case of U. S. v. Mirsky, 17 F. (2d) 275, a 
certificate of naturalization was granted 
by a State court notwithstanding the ap- 
plicant, during the probationary period, 
had plead guilty of and been fined for 
violation of the National Prohibition 
Act. Judge Thacher, of the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, in entertaining the 
application for cancellation, said: 

“Neither the fact that in this and in | 
other communities there are many citi- | 
zens who are not attached in thought or 
deed to the principle embodied in the 
Constitution by the Eighteenth Amenc- | 
ment, nor the fact that opposition to | 
that principle with a view to removing it 
from the Constitution is quite generally 
thought to be the part of good citizen- | 
ship, can relieve this court of its duty to 
apply the law as it is now written.” 

Cancellation of the naturalization re- 
sulted. 

A similar result exists in the case of 
U. S. v. Turlej, 18 F. (2d), 435, al- 
though it is said that steps have been 
taken by Turlej to haye this case fur- | 
ther reviewed by the United States Cir- | 
cuit Court of Appeals for the 8th Cir- 
cuit. Turlej was naturalized by the | 
District Court for Lincoln County at | 
Kemmerer, Wyo., in 1921. During the 
pendency of the petition for naturali- 
zation he pleaded guilty to a charge of 
illegal possession of intoxicating liquor. 
Several months after naturalization he 
pleaded guilty to unlawful possession | 
and sale of intoxicating liquor; and on 
a subsequent date pleaded guilty to a 
charge of assault on internal revenue 
officers of the United States. In seek- 
ing concealment of the naturalization 

certificate the Government made three 


President to Maintain 
Marine Force in China 


Development Considered to! 


Justify No Change in Policy 
as Announced. 


[By Telegraph.] 

Executive OFFIcEs, RAPID CIty, S. D., 
Aug. 5.—The American policy with re- 
spect to maintaining marines in China 
remains unchanged from that outlined 
by President Coolidge April 27 in his ad- 
dress before the annual meeting of the 
United Press Association in New York, 
it was stated officially here today. There 
have been no developments to cause any 
deviation from the course thus mapped 


} out. 


Mr. Coolidge. it was stated, has no late 
information on the exact number of 
Americans in Chima, but he has been ad- 
vised that American officials have been 
out of the country and 


down to the Chinese coast, 


| where adequate protection can be afforded 


them. The President feels, it was said, 
that a sufficient force should be main- | 
tained to insure the lives and property of | 
our citizens from molestation. 

Last reports reaching here, it was said, 
indicated that the situation in and around 
Shanghai has quited and that it has been 
possible to remove the barbed wire and 
other barracades erected between the 
foreign settlement and the native por- | 
tion of the city. I+ was recalled that it 
was the presence of American and other 
foreign troops in Shanghai which saved 


and this the President regards as a 


great service, not only to foreigners on 
the scene, but to the natives. ; 


To Dividing Time 


Asked for WJAS in 
Pittsburgh. 





Objecting to a division of time with 
Station KQV on the same wave length, 
Station WJAS, Pittsburgh, at a hearing 
August 5 before the Federal Radio Com- | 
misison, appealed for exclusive use of 
the frequency of 1,110 kilocycles (270.1 
meters), Station KAV, also of Pitts- 
burgh, opposed this request, and asked 
for permission to continue to divide time 
under the June 15 allocations. 

Station WJAS, owned by the Radio | 
Supply House, through its manager, H. J. 
Brennan, based its request for exclusive | 
use of the channel upon the claim that | 
it is one of the oldest broadcasting sta- 
tions in the country and that. its, pro- 


charges of fraud: First, misrepresenta- | 


tion that he had behaved as a person 
of good moral character for the five 
years preceding the application for na- 
turalization; second, misrepresentation 
that he was attached to the principles 
of the Constitution and well disposed 
to the good order and happiness of the 
same; and, third bad faith in taking and 
violation of his oath of allegiance, taken 
on admission to citizenship, that he 


would support the Constitution and laws | 


of the United State. 


Federal Judge Kennedy very fully | 


considered this case in an opinion ren- 


dered during the current year, directing | 


cancellation of the certificate. Among 
other things, Judge Kennedy said: 


Man Is Judged 
By His Conduct 


“It is difficult to arrive at the conclu- | 


sion that, where a man a short time be- 
fore he announces his allegiance and 
attachment to the principles of the Con- 
stitution and takes oath that he intends 
to support the Constitution and laws, has 
violated a law which virtually annuls 
such allegiance, attachment, and support, 
and a short-time after he has indicated 
his intention and purpose he again and 
repeatedly violates the same law, that 
at a particular time, in the comparatively 
short interim when he took the oath for 
the purpose of becoming a citizen, he 
was actually attached to the principles 
of the Constitution, and that he intended 
to support the Constitution and the laws 
of the country. 
as to his state of mind and his intent by 


his course of conduct in a certain line | 


covering a reasonable period of time.” 
Another line of cases is illustrated in 


Verbich, 1 F. (2d), 589. The 


In re 


| naturalization law requires that the ap- 


plication shall be verified by the affi- 
davits of at least two credible witnesses, 
stating that they. have personally Known 


the applicant throughout a stated period | 


and that each has personal knowledge 
that the applicant is a person of good 


' moral character, qualified, in their opin- 


ion. to be admitted as a citizen of the 
United States. In the case cited one 
witness had been convicted of violating 
the prohibition law a short time before 
appearing in behalf of the naturalization 
applicant. The court held that such a 
witness could not be relied upon as to 
the moral character of the applicant, his 
disposition to observe the law, and his 
attachment to the principles of the Con- 
stitution. 

Although an entirely different state of 
facts and circumstances was involved, 
the language of Mr. Justice Van Devan- 
4er in the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Luria v. U. S., 231 U.S. 9, is most 
interesting in this connection: “* * * it 
was contemplated that his admission 
should be mutually beneficial to the Gov- 
ernment and himself, the proof in re- 
spect of his established residence, moral 
character, and attachment to the princi- 
ples of the Constitution being exacted 
because of what they promised for the 
future, rather than for what they told 
of the past.” 
grams are of superior merit. 

Frank D. Scottfi, attorney for WJAS, 


| sought to show through the comparison 


of programs that KQV is engaged pri- 
marily in broadcasting Biblical and 
sacred music programs, largely under 
the auspices of the International Bible 
Students Association. 

The president of the Doubleday-Hill 


| Electrical Company, G. D. Hill, owners 
| of KQV, testified WJAS has always re- | 
fused to divide time, and expressed his | 


desire to do so. 


A man is to be judged | 


‘Senate Candidates 
Reach Agreement on’ 


Impounding Ballots 


| W.S. Vare and W. B. Wilson 
in Accord on Holding 
Votes for Recount. 


Countiés to Be Notified 


Letters Will Ask Concentration 
of Material in Coumy 
Seats. 


County officials in 64 counties of Penn- 
sylvania are to be asked to impound the’ 
ballots and other election records cast 
| in the Senatorial election of 1926 in that 
State and to hold the ballots until the 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate obtains 
authorization and funds to bring the bal- 
lots and records to Washimgton for 
the use of the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections in the contest 
| for the Pennsylvania senatorial seat be- 
tween William §, Vare, Republican, and 
William B. Wilson, Democrat. 


An agreement to that effect was ob- 
tained at a conference on August 6 at- 
tended by Mr. Wilson and _ his counsel 
and counsel for Mr. Vare in the office 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, 
David S. Barry. After the conference, 
Mr. Barry, in the presence of Mr. Wil- 
son and counsel for both candidates, 
made an oral announcement of the agree- 
ment reached. 
Counsel Agree On Action. 

Mr. Barry said representatives of 
both candidates had expressed a desir 
that all of the ballots be preserved for 
the use of the Senate Cusumittee on 
Privileges and Elections in order that a 
| full recount might be made. In an effort 
to prevent the destruction of the ballots 
and other election records before the 
next election in September, in accord- 
ance with the usual practice in Pennsyl- 
vania, he said, it had been agreed that 
the Sergeant-at-Arms should address a 
letter to the President Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas of 64 counties of Penn- 
sylvania and to the County Commission- 
ers of each of these counties asking that 
the ballots and records be concentrated 
at the county seat and impounded by 
the court in each county for delivery 
to the Sergeant-at-Arms at his conven- 
lence. Each letter is to be endorsed 
by counsel for both Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Vare. 

The procedure outlined is not to be 
followed with respect to Philadelphia or 
Allegheny Counties, the ballots of which 
have already been brought to Washing- 
ton by the Sergeant-at-Armas, nor Dela- 
ware County, where the ballots are al- 
ready in the possession of the court as 
a result of litigation instituted by the 
special Campaign Funds Committee 


headed by Senator Reed (Den.), of Mis- 
souri. 





Others Support Plan. 
George F. Holmes, County Commis- 
| Sioner of Philadelphia County and presi~ 
| dent of the Philadelphia State Associa- 
tion of County Commissioners, also will 
write to each of the County Commission- 
ers urging them to grant the request to 
| be made in Mr. Barry’s letter, Mr. 
Holmes attended the conference on Au- 
gust 5, as one of the representatives of 
Mr. Vare. 

Those present at this conference were: 
Mr. Wilson; his attorneys, David Waller- 
stein, of Philadelphia, and Rowland B. 
Mahany, of Washington; his daughter, 
Miss Agnes Wilson; Mr. Holmes, Wil- 
liam A. Carr, of Philadelphia, and Wil- 
liam Douglass, representing Mr. Vare; 
Mr. Barry, and John J. McGrain, Deputy 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, 





Efforts of Supervisor Edwards of the | 


Department’ of Commerce district 
office in Detroit to compose the dispute 


were of no avail, it was brought out in | 


the testimony of Robert Thompson, ad- 
vertising manager of WJAS. 

Mr. Brennan said WJAS has entered 
into a contract with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and that its contract 
made the division of time not feasible. 

The case was taken under advisement 
by the Commission. 


American Is Wounded 
By Indian in Mexico 


Joe A. Kendrick, an American citizen, 


| was shot by a Yaquis Indian about five 


miles from Tecoripa, Sonora,on July 31, 
according to a dispatch received by the 
Department of State on August 5, from 


| Herbert S. Bursley, American Consul at 
| Guaymas, Mexico. 


The announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full text: 

The Department is in receipt of a tele- 
gram from Herbert S. Bursley, American 
Consul at Guaymas, Mexico, to the ef- 
fect that on the night of July 31 last 
Joe A. Kendrick, an American citizen 
employed by the Guadaloupe Mining Co., 


| of Texas, was shot in the knee by a 


Yaquis five miles from Tecoripa, Sonora. 

The Consul adds that one Mexican was 
killed in the encounter and that in the 
absence of complications Mr. Kendrick 
is not in danger. 


| Howard University Ends 


Campaign for School 


Howard University, Washington, D. 
C., has completed its campaign among 
negroes to raise $1,000,000 for its medi- 
cal school, the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, stated on Au- 
gust 5. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Cash to the amount of $150,259.42 was 
contributed by negroes in the campaign, 
just completed, to raise a fund of $1,- 
000,000 for the medical school of Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. A bronze 
tablet, bearing the names of 51 colored 
men and women who made individual 
donations of from $1,000 to $10,000, will 
be placed in the new building of the 
medical school to be erected at a cost 
of $500,000, 


radio | 


National Air Races 
Planned for Spokane 


Department of Navy Announces 
September 23 and 24 as 
Date for Event, 


The National Air Races for 1927 will 
| take place at Spokane, Wash. Septem- 
ber 23 and 24, according to a statement 
| made public, August 5, by the Bureau of 
Seen of the Department of the 

avy. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The National Air Races for 1927 will 
be held at Spokane, Wash., September 
23 and 24, under the directionsef Major 
John Faucher, Commanding the 41st Di- 
vision of Air Reserve, Washington Na- 
tional Guard. Commander R, §. Byrd, 
U.S. N., (Ret.), will act as an official of 
the air derby. An effort is being made te 
have Colonel Lindbergh attend the races, 
and as his present itinerary calls for a 
stop at Spokane, some 10 days before the 
races, his schedule may be changed 
slightly to make his visit coincide with 
the air meet. 
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Flowers 


For Every Occasion— 
Formal or Informal! 


+o 


Washington’s Leading Florist is 
Ready to Serve You With the 
Finest in Flowers 


GUDE ™ 


Three Stores for Your Convenience 


1212 F St. N. W.—Main 4278 
1102 Conn, Ave.—Main 1102 
3103 14th St. N. W.—Col. 3108 


Members of Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association 
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‘Elinnaion of Double Taxation 
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Provided for in Treaty Drafts 


2( Form of Gotivention Suggested for Adoption 
by Nations Is Prepared at International 


Tr 


oe 


izen of Great Britain, however, he can 
not get such credit, as it is only allowed 
to resident aliens who are citizens of 
countries which allow similar credits to 
citizens of the’‘United States residing 
therein. 

Great Britain does not allow such a 
credit. If acitizen of the United States 
lives’ in‘England and derives his whole 
income from sources within the United 
States, he is taxed in both countries and 
no credit is. allowed. 

Double taxation, which affects mainly 
undertakings and. persons who exercise 
their .trade or profession in several 
countries, or derive their income from 


countries other than the one in which 
they reside, imposes on such taxpayers | 


burdens which in many. cases,seem truly 
excessive, if not intolerable. It tends to 
paralyze their activity and to discourage 
initiative, and thus constitutes a serious 
. obstacle to the development of interna- 
tional relations and world products. 
All excessive taxation, by its very 
weight, brings in its train tax evasion, 
the nature and grave consequences of 
which are well known. The suppression 
of double taxation, therefore, is closely 
connected with the measures for the sys- 
tematic prevention or checking of such 
evasion. 


Question Referred 


To League of Nations 

It was this fact which induced the In- 
ternational Financial Congress, held in 
Prussels in 1920, to recommend to the 
League of Nations that it should take 
up the question of double taxation. The 
financial committee of the League in- 


trusted the theoretical study of double | 
taxation to four economists of as many | 


countries, whose report was submitted 
im March, 1923. 


In the meantime the League was asked | 


to examine the problem of tax evasion. 
The financial committee of the League 
- decided to have the question of double 
taxation’and tax -evasion studied from 


an administrative and practical point of | 


view, and intrusted this work to a group 
of high officials of the fiscal administra- 
tions of several countries. 
This committee o ftechnical experts, 
after several meetings,. agreed upon a 
series of resolutions, which they sub- 
mitted, together with a general report, 
- to the financial committee of the League 
in February, 1925. 
The committee 
that there exist in the world many di‘fer- 
ent kinds of taxes, impots reels, or 
schedular taxes and general or personal 
, “taxes on income. They began, therefore, 
by differentiating between the imper- 
- sonal tax (impots reels) on the one hand 
> and the personal or general tax on the 
other and intentionally made different 
suggestions in connection with each of 
these main categories of taxes. 

The impersonal, or schedular taxes, are 
separate taxes upon different classes of 
; income; irrespective of the owner. The 
general or personal tax takes into con- 
sideration the personal status of the 
owner and is imposed on his total in- 
come from all sources 

In the case ‘of the impersonal taxes, 
generally speaking, the experts recog- 
nized that only the State in which the 
source of income is’ situated is entitled 
to impose impersonaf or schedular taxes 
and that the general or personal . tax 
charged upon the whole income of the 
taxpayer should in principle be imposed 
only by the State of fiscal domicile of 
the taxpayer. 

Resolutions with respect to the meth- 
ods of avoiding double taxation and for 
preventing tax evasion were adopted and 
the Committee suggested that the 


League of Nations consider the desira- 
bility of forming a new, committee of | 


technical experts on broader lines, which 
would be made up of representatives 
froma larger number of countries, and 
that, this committee consider the desira- 
bility of preparing draft conventions 
with respect to double taxation and tax 
evasion, tobe used as a basis for treaties 
by countries desiring to adopt some 
means of avoiding double taxation. 


United States 


Enters Conference 

Invitations were issued by the League 
to the States which are members of the 
League and to. certain other countries, 


including the United States, and a new | 


committee of experts was constituted. 
It was this committee which held its 
third and final session in London on 
April 5-12, 1927,. but it was the first 
session of the Committee to which the 
United States sent a. representative. 

At the first two meetings of this Com- 
mittee, which were held in Geneva on 
May 17-22, 1926, and January 5-12, 1927, 
the Committee decided that the subject 
of double taxation should be cared for 
“by means of bilateral. conventions. It 
was considered expedient -to divide the 
subject matter into four separate con- 
ventions. 

The question of double taxation would 
be treated in two separate conventions, 
one for the prevention of double taxation 
in thé matter of direct taxes and the 
other for the prevention of double taxa- 
tion in the matter of succession duties. 

The quéstion of tax evasion was also 
to he dealt with in two conventions, a 
convention on administrative assistance 
in matters of taxation and a convention 
on judicial assistance in the collection of 
taxes.” Preliminary, or tentative drafts 
of ‘conyentions on “these four subjects 
were drawn up patem tothe conference 
in London. 

The work of the committee of experts 
at the conference in London, therefore, 
consisted in the consideration of the 
tentative drafts and the drawing up and 
adoption of four model draft bilateral 
conventions dealing with double taxa- 
Mion in the’case of direct taxes and -suc- 
cession duties, administrative assistance, 





| Arizona 


recognized the fact | 


| Infantry; 


i; H. VanDeman, 








Conference Held in London. 


eo . [Continued from page 1.] 


and judicial assistance. 

The four model conventions adopted 
by the committee of experts at the Lon- 
don conference were submitted to the 
financial committee of the.League of 
Nations, together with a report explain- 
ing the work and the purposes of the 
draft conventions. 


It is expected that these texts will be 
used as models by States desiring to en- 
ter into conventions designed to avoid 


double taxation and tax evasion in the | 
he two contracting | 


case of taxpayers of t 
States, 


| Army Orders | 


sSsued August os: 
Second Lieut. Glenn O. Barcus, 
fridge s#ield, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Second Lieut. Thurston H. Baxter, Sel- 
fridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Sel- 


Second Lieut. Demas T. Craw (Infantry), 


Selfridgfe Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Second Lieut. Frank G. 
Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Second Lieut. Frank D. 
Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Second Lieut. Morris R. Nelson, Selfridge | 


Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Second Lieut. Ward J 
Field, Hampton, Va 
Second Lieut. Alfred H. 
ley Field, Hampton, Va. 
Second Lieut. Herbert C. 
Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 
Second Lieut. John W. Bowman, 
Field, Long Island, N. Y. 
Second Lieut. Richard H, Gilley, 
Attack Group, Fort Crockett, Texas. 
Second Lieut. Samuel R. Harris, jr., 
Third Attack Group, Fort Crockett, Texas. 
Second Lieut. Manning E. Tillery, Third 
Attack Group, Fort Crockett, Texas. 
Second Lieut. Reuben Kyle, jr.. Maxweli 
Field, Montgomery, Ala 
Second Lieut. James G. Pratt (Cavalry), 
Pope Field, Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 
Second Lieut. Henry R. Baxter, Air Corps, 
relieved from duty as student in Air Corps 
Advanced Flying School, 
assigned to duty at Langley Field, Va. 


Davies, Langley 


Johnson, 


Mitchel 


Each of the following-named officers of | 


the Air Corps is relieved from duty as 
student in Air Corps Advanced Flying 
School, Kelly Field, ‘Texas, ordered to re- 
port to comandant for duty: First Lieut. 
Augustine F. Shea, Second Lieut. James W. 
Andrew, Second Lieut. Harvey L. Boyden 
(Cavalry), Second Lieut. James 
well, Second Lieut. Osear F. Carlson, 
ond Lieut. Richard. H. Dean, Second Lieut., 
George J. Eppright, Seccnd Lieut Shelton E. 
Prudhomme, Second Lieut. Charles A. 
Ross, Second Licut. Clarence D. 
and Second Lieut. Tur A. _Sims, ir., 
i , Infantry, 
lieved from duty as instr 
tional Guard, detailed as 
National Guard, 


instructor 
stationed 
Phoenix. 

Capt. George W. Grimes, jr., 
signing him to 17th Infantry, 
Nebr., revoked. 

First. Lieut. Joseph Sidney . Woolford, 
Medical Corps, Reserve, ordered to duty at 
Letterman General Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The following-named officers are detailed 
2s members of committee to promote 
economy and efficiency in routine office pro- 
cedure: Brig. Gen. Charles H. Bridges, 
Assistant The Adjutant General; Lieut. 
Col. William H. Clopton, jr., Finance De- 
partment; Lieut. Col. Arthur W. Bradbury, 
Maj. Charles R. Baxter, Ord- 
nance Department; Capt. John Biggar, Quar- 
termaster Corps; vice— Maj. Gen. Lutz 
Wahl, The Adjutant Generel; Col. Ralph: 
; Infantry; Col. 
Smith, Finance Department; Maj. Charles 
T. Harris, Jr., Ordnance Department; Maj. 
Drury K. Mitchei, Quartermaster Corps. 

Issued August 4. 

Capt. John’ S. Winslow, Second Field 
Artillery, relieved from assignment at Fort 
Bragg, N. C., assigned to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Major George Leonard Miller, Field Artil- 
lery Reserve, ordered to report to Chief 
of Staff for duty. 

Each of the following-named Infantry 
officers is assigned as indicated after his 
name upon completion of present tour of 
foreign service: Capt. William F. Dalton, 
to llth Infantry, Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, Ind.; Capt. George L. Prindle, to 13th 
Infantry, post of Boston Harbor, Mass.; 
Capt. Kent C. Mead, to 10th Infantry, 
Fort Hayes, Ohio; Second Lieut. John H: 
Evans, to 17th Infantry, Fort Omaha, Nebr.; 
Second Lieut. 
fantry, Fort Hayes, Ohio; Second 
Lawrence L. Skinner, to 3rd Infantry, 
Snelling, Minn.; Second Lieut. Edward F. 
Adams to 8th Infantry, Fort Moultrie, S. 
C., and Second Lieut. Edwin B. Howard, to 
17th Infantry, Fort Omaha, Nebr. 

First Lieut. James H. Stratton, Corps of 
Engineers, detailed as engineer instructor, 
New Jersey National Guard, Englewood, 
N. J., upon completion of present tour 
of foreign service. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. 
Artillery Corps, assigned to 12th Coast 
Artillery, Fort Monroe, Va., upon comple- 
tion of present tour of foreign service, 

Lieut. Col. William I. Westervelt, orders 
assigning him to Watertown Arsenal, 
Mass., amended to assign him to duty in 
Second Corps Area, upon arrival in the 
United States. 

Second Lieut. Boone Gross, Corps of 
Engineers, relieved from duty in office of 
District Engineer, Milwaukee, Wis., ordered 
to duty in the Canal Zone. 

First Lieut. Grover C. Brandt, Infantry, 
relieved from assignment at Miller Field, 
N. Y., ordered to duty as student in In- 
fantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Roy E. Craig, Air Corps. relieved 
from duty with Second Division, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., assigned to First Cavalry 
Division, Fort Bliss, Tex. 

First Lieut. Roswell B. Hart, 
transferred to the Field Artillery, 
to Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Capt. Clarence E. Cutter, Coast Artillery 
Corps, leave extended 10 days. 


orders as- 
Fort Crook, 


Lieut. 


Gettys, Coast 


Infantry. 
assigned 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——- 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-16378 (S). Typewriters, exchange. of 
old for new—Sales of surplus property— 
Miscellaneous receipts—War Department. 
The transaction is rather a trade of surplus 
property for a new stock, than an author- 
ized purchase in which an _ unserviceable 
article is given in exchange or part pay- 
ment, where a lot of 11,000 nonservice- 
able typewriters were given for others, and 
the acts of March 4, 1915, 38 Stat. 1161, and 
March 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 139, providing for 
the exchange of old nonserviceable type- 
writing machines in part payment for new 


Irvin (Infantry), 


Klein, Selfridge | 


Lang- 


Lichtenberger, 





Third | 


Kelly Field, Tex., | 


B. Bur- | 
Sec- | 


Wheelr | 


Perrin L. | 





Paul K. Porch, to 10th In- | 


Fort | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, chat the 
money is being spent tor objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has Secn made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as 10 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of ihe United States, 
1909-1913 


Government, 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
grouping related activi- 


the Congress provides for 
Such a survey will be useful to 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Grain Futures Administration Regulates Trade 
On Exchanges to Prevent Price Manipulation 


Topic 18-Law Enforcement 


Sixth Article—Grain Futures Administration 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, 
Public Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; 
and seventeenth, National Defense. The pres- 
ent group deals with Federal activities in con- 
nection with Law Enforcement. 


of Trade. 


futures. 


years. 


As 


“contract markets, 


‘of Trade cover wheat, corn, oats, and rye. 

wheat futures are traded in only on the Duluth Board 
Flaxseed is only on the Duluth Board of 
Trade and the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


Durum 


None of the exchanges listed trade in all of the grain 
There has been no trading in futures on the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce for more than two 
San Francisco, 
futures only, has done no trading for several months. 


licensed to trade in barley 


* ¢ ¢ 


a. part of the supervision activities reports are re- 
ceived daily from the clearing members of the 


” showing the quantity of the vari- 


ous futures bought and the quantities sold, together 
with the aggregate of the open commitments in the 
various futures on both the ‘long” and the “short” 


side. 


The information covered by these reports is com- 


By J. W. T. Duvel, 
Chief of The Grain Futures Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


with the enforcement of the Grain Futures Act 
of September 21, 1922. The provisions of this 
act are primarily for the purpose of regulating 
transactions on grain exchanges trading in contracts 
for future delivery. The act authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to designate grain exchanges or boards 
of trade as “contract markets” whenever they comply 
with and carry out certain conditions and requirements. 


Te Grain Futures Administration is charged 


Such an exchange must be located at a terminal 
market where,cash grain is sold in sufficient quantities 
and under such conditions as fairly to reflect the gen-* 
eval value of the grain and the differences in the value 
between the various grades of grain, anc «here there 


bought. 


filing of reports in such manner and form and at such 
times as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. They must also keep full records showing the 
details and terms of all transactions entered into by the 
board, or the members thereof, as applied to cash trans- 
actions or transactions for future delivery. 


state commerce. 


In addition to such reports as may be required all 
records pertaining to cash and future transactions shall 
at all times be open to the inspection of any duly 
authorized representative of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or United States Department of 


Justice. of members. 


* - » 
HE prime purpose of the Grain Futures Act is in 
connection with contracts for future delivery. Only 
such exchanges as deal in futures are designated as 
“contract markets.” 

Up to the present time only 12 exchanges have 
been so designated. They are, Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Open Board of Trade, Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, Duluth Board of Trade, Kansas City Board 
of Trade, Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Minnea- 
polis Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles Grain Ex- 
change, New York Produce Exchange, St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange, Grain Trade Association of San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, and Merchants Ex- 
change Clearing House of Seattle, Washington. 

x * &* 

In administering the act activities are centered at 
Chicago, approximately 88 per cent of the total volume 
of trading in all grain futures being on the Chicago 


feard of Trade. Transactions on the Chicago Board 


As previously indicated, 
total volume of trading in grain futures takes place 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
most important and more than 60 per cent of the total 
trading in all grain futures in the United States rep- 
resents trading in wheat futures. 


the dealers or operators upon such exchanges. 
requirements necessitate a constant checking of the 
market news and gossip and of the books and records 


piled by the Grain Futures Administration and the 
figures with reference to the’ volume of trading are 
made public daily, 
aggregate open commitments are made public by days 
at the end of each month. 


and those with reference to the 


* * 


nearly “88 per cent of the 


Wheat is by far the 


During the calendar year 1926 the total volume of 
trading in wheat futures on all contract markets aggre- 
gated 15,523,931,000 bushels sold, with a like quantity 
Of this total 13,322,169,000 bushels, or 85.8 
per cent, represents transactions on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, which is by far the most important futures 

in the United States but in 


the 


* * * 


of the various contract markets, the dissemination of 
false or misleading or knowingly inaccurate reports 
concerning crop or market information or conditions 
that affect or tend to affect the price of grain in inter- 


Likewise the governing board of the various con- 
tract markets must provide for the 
manipulation of prices or the cornering of any grain by 


prevention of 


These 


* ~ * 


At the suggestion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
each of the contract markets created a special Business 
Conduct Committee to work in cooperation with the 
Department, and the work of these committees has 
been very efficient and helpful in connection with the 
enforcement of the Grain Futures Act. 


The Grain Futures Administration is likewise mak- 
ing a thorough study of the fundamentals involved in 
future trading in an effort to determine any defects 
that may exist in present practices and how such de- 
fects may be eliminated with the view of bringing 
about reforms looking toward improvements in our en- 
tire grain marketing machinery. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 8, John T. 
the Packers and Stockyards 
Department of Agriculture, 
work of his organization. 


Caine, Chief of 
Administration, 
will discuss the 


Copyright. 1927. by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


cost the Government had transportation re- 
quests been used. 

A-19114. Leases —- Damages to private 
property leased to the United States—War 
Department. Where land is leased to the 


United States for hospital purposes, the 
lease expressly providing for the erection 
of buildings, improvements, etc., which 
might be removed by the Government at 
its option within 90 days after the termi- 
nation of the lease, the United States is not 
liable for alleged damages to the premises 
caused by the removal of such improvements, 
in the absence of a covenant in the lease 
to restore the land to its original condi- 
tion, where such removal was carried on 
after the expiriation of the 90-day period 
under a contract between the owner of the 
land and the purchaser of the buildings, etc., 
from the Government. 5 Comp. Gen. 126. 
A-11327 (S). Accounting—Disposition of 
receipts derived from pay telephone stations 
in post offices. Collections derived from the 
installation of pay telephone stations in 
post offices located in leased premises 
should be handled the same as those de- 
rived from post offices located in Govern- 
ment-owned buildings—the. remittances of 
the postmasters to be sent to the disburs- 
ing clerk, Treasury Department, for cover- 
ing into the Treas sury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts and accounted for by him as such. 
A-13198 (second) (S). Disbursing offi- 
cers—Responsibility of—Navy. The re- 


machines needed, are no authority for such 
transaction. The transaction being without 
authority of law, the amount allowed for 
a large lot of typewriters given for others 
should be charged against the appropria- 
tion available for the purchase of type- 
writers, and the total amount covered into 
the Treasury to the credit of Miscellaneous 
Receipts as a sale of surplus property. 

A-19247.. Traveling expenses—transfers 
in the field—Internal Revenue, Employes ap- 
pointed for field service generally requiring 
thier movement from place to place in the 
field, may be transferred between stations 
in the field at Government expense where 
the transfer is effected solly in the intr- 
ests of the United States and the appropria- 
tion to be charged is equally available for 
the work at both stations. 6 Comp 
Gen. 602. 

A-17589. Contracts—-Extra Work—-Agri- 
culture, Department of. Under a contract 
providing for thef urnishing and installing 
of an ice freezing tank “complete in every 
essential detail and in keeping with good 
trade practice for efficient and economical 
operation” and under specifications provid- 
ing that the contractor would “furnish, 
erect and install all the- equipment and 
auxiliary appurtenances necessary to make 
effective” the purpose outlined therein, 
the contractor is not entitled to payment 
for claimed ‘“‘extras” where it appears the 


is available official inspection service approved by the market, not only 
Secretary of Agriculture. world. = o5 
*x * cs 
Asa means of regulation the governing board of FURTHER function of the Grain Futures Adminis- 
such an exchange must provide for the making and “™ tration is to prevent, through the governing board 


extras were necessary to make a complete 
installation within the meaning of the con- 
tract and specifications made a part thereof. 

A-18709. Private property damaged by 
Army ambulance. Where an Army ambu- 
lance fails to observe the traffic regulations 
with respect to signalling devices at street 
intersections and a privately-owned auto- 
mobile is damaged by reason thereof, a 
claim not in excess of $500 for reimburse- 
ment of the cost of repairs approved by 
the Sccretary of War may be paid under 


| appropriations provided by the act of April 


15, 1926, 44 Stat. 259. 

-A-19037 (S).. Traveling expenses—Differ- 
ence between net military and full commer- 
cial fares—Army. officer assigned to Na- 
tional Guard duty. An officer of the Army 
assigned to National Guard duty, traveling 
under orders on official business, who pur- 
chases his ticket from his personal funds, 
over routes involving land grant or oper- 
ating under equalization agreements, is 
entitled under the land-grant laws and 
the provisions of Army Regulations 35- 
4820, paragraph 10-b1, to reimbursement of 
transportation and sleeping- -car accommoda- 
tions only in the amount it would have 


sponsibility of a public disbursing officer 
is not dependent upon his ability or lack 
of ability to recover an improper payment 
from the payee. The accounting officers 
are without authority, generally, to  re- 
lieve a public disbursing officer from lia- 
bility for an overpayment made to an- 
other officer of the Government who re- 
fuses, voluntarily, to refund the amount of 
the overpayment. The head of an execu- 
ticve establishment has ample authority to 
rquire the officers and employes in his 
department to satisfy their indebtedness to 
the United States arising from overpay- 
ments found by the aecounting officers to 
have been made to them by disbursing of- 
ficers, and this authority is in no manner 
vitiated: by recent court rulings denying 
the right of arbitrarily stopping an of- 
ficer’s compensation, without his consent, 
to satisfy such an indebtedness. 

A-16889. Collection of fees by Foreign 
Service officers~ Rate of exchange. Where 
no bank rate is available for the day on 
which fees are collected by a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer before the opening of the con- 
sulate, or before collections: are, made, the 
previous day’s closing rate may be used in 


NT ok | a es URURLOI & (aac & ee the amount to be collected in 
foreign money to cover such fees. 

A- -18657 (S). Contract—Eight-hour law 
suspension and restoration—Unauthorized 
payments—Navy Department. Where a con- 
tract for Government work provides that 
under ——s of the Executive Order of 
March 22, 1917, the contrattor shall have 
the right to employ labor on the work 
in excess of eight hours per day, at 
specified ar rates per hour for such 
overtime wo the restoration of the prohi- 
bitions of the so-called eight-hour law, 
after the emergency which caused their 
Suspension by the Executive Order had 
passed, did not obligate the Government to 
pay any expenses incurred or damages 
sustained by the contractor resulting there- 


from. 

A-18804 (S.) Pay additional—Distin- 
guished-service cross — Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. An enlisted man of the Ma- 
rine Corps serving with the Army and 
awarded a distinguished-service cross under 
the provisions of the Army act of July 9, 
1918, 40 Stat. 870, is entitled to additional 
pay therefor at the rate of $2 per month 
for subsequent enlisted service in the 
Marine Corps, under the provisions of the 
act of February 4, 1919, 40 Stat. 1056. 26 
Comp. Dec. 804; id. 464. 

An enlisted man of the Army awarded 
a distinguished- -service cross under the 
provisions of the act of July 9, 1918, 40 
Stat. 870, is entitled to additional pay there- 
for at the rate of $2 per month for sub- 
sequent enlisted service in the Marine 
Corps, under the provisions of the act of 
February 4, 1919, 40 Stat. 1056; 6 Comp. 
Gen. 743 distinguished. 

An enlisted man of the Army to whom 
is awarded a distinguished flying cross 
under the provisions of the act of July 
2, 1926, 44 Stat. 789, is entitled to addi- 
tional pay therefor at the rate of $2 per 
month in subsequent enlisted service in 
the Naval service. 

A-19158. Retirement Funds — Set-off 
against refunds for embezzlement. Upon an 
administrative report establishing the prima 
facie responsibility of a former postal clerk 
for the loss of postal funds, the amount 
to ,the credit of such clerk in the retire- 
ment fund may be withheld and applied as 
a partial set-off against the larger amount 
lost. 1 Comp. Gen. 605; 4 id. 112; and 5 
id. 638. 

A-18349. Accrued pension 
2, 1895—Act of May 1, 1926—Payment to 
legal representatives. A check covering the 
accrued pension of a deceased pensioner, is- 
sued in favor of the widow who had died 
before the issuance thereof. does not be- 
come an asset of the estate, but the amount 


Act of March 


| first decrease in postal receipts in 
| 50 selected cities for many months. 
oe EE —-- 


| Chicago, Ill. 


! Pittsburgh, Pa. 


; St. Paul, Minn. 


| War Bg 





| O. B., 


| detached M. B., N. P. 


| from 
| August 18. 


} cal 
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Postal Receipts of 50 Cities Fell 


In July From Fisure for Last Year 


Decline Attributed to Hocuteeies of Five 
Sundays in Month, Reducing Num- 
ber of Business Days. 


The total postal receipts for 50 se- ; 


lected cities for July, 1927, amounted to 
$26,299,872.67 as compared with $26,- 
788,420.45 for the same month last year, 
according to figures made public by the 
Postmaster General, Harry S. New, on 
August 5 


The receipts show a decrease for the 


' first time in many months, the Depart- 
: ment said. The decrease in receipts was 


attributed by the Department to a short- 
age in the number of business days in 
July. 


The full text of the Department’s an- 


: nouncement follows: 


Five Sundays in July resulted in the 


Offices. 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Washington, D. C. ..... 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Newark, N. J. 

Denver, Colo. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Portland, Oreg. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Columbus, Ohio 

New Orleans, La. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Richmond, Va. 

Providence, R. I. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Dayton, Chio 

Hartford, Conn. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Houston, Tex. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. ..... 
Akron, Ohio 

Fort Worth, Tex. a 
Jersey City, N. J. ..... estas 
Springfield, Mass. 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Worcester, Mass. 


$26,299,872.67 


GEBY oboe ioe edw og 29 50o 
* Decrease. 
April, 1927, 
crease; June, 1927, over June, 1926, 3 


Marine Corps Orders 


Issued July 28. 4 

Rhea, on August 24 de- 

Co Bg Ror Va., to the Army 
Washington, D. C. 

L. F. Jensen, upon the 

ef, detached M. B., N 

T. H., to Dept. of the 


Lieut. 
tached M. 


Chf. Bane we fi 

orting 0 is reil 
0. Pearl Harbor, 
Pacific. 


Chf. W. Liske, on Aug. 7 


F., Indian _ — 
M. B., N. oO. B., Pearl Harbor, T. 
= * army transport scheduled to sail 
San Francisco, Calif., on or about 


Mach. Gnr. 


f. Gnr. H. Ogden, relieved from spe- 
P anes aviation duty beyond the 
seas with the Third Brigade, China, ! 
ordered to duty in the Department of the 


Pacific. 

Chf. Pay Clk. J. T. 
M. B., Quantico, Va., 
sistant ere =e 

han Aug. 
on F. H. O'Neill, on Aug. 1 de- 
tached Office of the Assistant Paymaster, 
Atlanta, Ga., to duty with Guardia Nacional 
of Nicaragua, via Ss. S. Columbia sailing 
from New York, N. Y., on Aug. 13. 

The following-named officers have been 
promoted to the grades indicated: Col. P. 
M. Rixey, Jr., Lieut. Col. 
Major L. M. Bourne, Jr., Capt. H. N. Stent, 
Capt. W. L. Harding, Jr., Capt. Ww. : 
Bilsply, First Lieut. Ww. W. Orr, Chf. 
Mar. Gnr. J. W. Lattin. 

Issued July 29. is * sei 

Major G. A. Stowel, upon reporting © i 
relief, Sores M. B., N. S. B., Coco Solo, 
C. Ze M. B., Quantico, Va. 

rN "- F. Blanton, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, to M. B., Parris Island, S. C. 

Capt. G. P. Doane, upon reporting of his 
relief, about October 15, detached M. D., 
A. L., Peking, China, to Headquarters, 
Marine Corps. 
ee W. i. Harrison, detached 
Brigade, Haiti, to M. B., Quantico, Va. 

Capt. S. B. oe detached M. B., N. S., 
St. Thomas, V. L., to M. B., Quantico, Va. 

First Lieut. H. E. Darr, detached First 


—$<— 
of is for dispvsition endnt the pro- 
— of the act of March 2, 1895, relating 
rued pension. 
0 9235. Ronahious —National Park Serv- 
ice. Donations by private individuals for 
some particular purpose in the National 
Park Service accepted by the Secretary of 
the Interior with the understanding ‘that 
the unexpended balance shall be returned 
to the donor, are for handling the same 
as other donations made for national parks 
or monuments and the return of the un- 
used portion, if any, after the work of the 
project is completed should be made to 
the donor on a properly executed public 
voucher accompanied by a detailed state- 
ment showing the disposition of the entire 
amount of the donation. 

A-19255. Subsistence, per diem—TInterna- 
tional Boundary Commission. A provision 
in the appropriation act of February 24, 
1927, 44 Stat. 1185, allowing the commis- 
sioner or engineer of the International 
Boundary Commission. when absent from 
Washington or their regular place of resi- 
dece on official business “actual and neces- 
sary expensese of subsistence not to ex- 
ceed $8 per day each” excepts them from 
the limitations of the subsistence act of 
1926 only as to actual and necessary ex- 
penses and does not aufhorize a per diem 
allowance in lieu of subsistence in excess 
of that, prescribed by the subsistence act. 
5 Comp. Gen. 786. 


Armstrong, detached 
to Office of the As- 
Ga., to report 


First 


To- : 


the | 


July, 1927 
$4,900,393.28 
4,296,170.94 
1,409,306.26 
1,188,816.72 
914,009.48 
767,880.44 
811,174.14 
721,510.88 
721,982.27 
678,142.92 
662,133.72 
572,479.54 
547,256.33 
451,552.51 
484,613.87 
417,218.19 
390,348.61 
353,358.35 
300,469.56 
342,509.16 
318,029.24 
302,084.89 
291,003.10 
245,918.46 
254,050.62 25 
216,210.00 
218,802.75 
232,876.20 
232,597. 07 
202,311.22 
219,146.35 
198,595.70 
181,161.40 

164,045.64 
154,057.71 
159,430.65 
169,628.92 
173,418.43 
129,172.82 
151,845.92 
122,030.29 
131,210.49 
121,194.70 
140,777.06 
135,810.90 
111,704.13 
103,899.99 
105,181.98 
82,864.00 
99,464.87 


: Brigade, Haiti, 
| Portsmouth, N. H. 


tal receipts for July, 1927, with its 25 
business days, amounted to $26,299,- 
872.67 as. compared with $26,783,420.45 
for July, 1926, with its 26 business days, 
a decrease of $483,547.78, or 1.81 per 
cent. Computed figures on the basis of 
25 business days in July, 1926, would 
produce an increase of 2.12 per cent. 

Despite the shortage in number of 
business days, 20 of the 50 cities re- 
ported increases over July, 1926. The 
largest percentage of increase was re- 
ported by Jersey City, N. J., with 14.04 
per cent. The second largest gain, 11.79 
per cent, was reported by New Haven, 
Conn, with Akron, Ohio, third with 
11.25 per cent, and Worcester, Mass., 
fourth with 10.22 per cent. 

Tabulated figures follow: 


Percent 
Increase 
*2.92 
*.15 
*6.18 
*3.64 
iaa 
*7.05 
*1.50 
7.48 
6.72 
*4.40 
5.01 
*1.49 
"1.15 
*5.94 
*2.57 
5.39 
"a 
*3.69 
*8.96 
*8.80 


Increase 
*$147,240.50 
*6,411.96 
*92,891.3% 
*44,962.20 
*70,544.86 
*58,280.66 
*12,360.44 
49,900.08 
45,463.19 
“31,178.36 
31,599.29 
*8,661.77 
*6,353.56 
*28,505.99 
*$2,797.45 
21,296.21 
1,612.51 
*13,531.36 
*29,583.17 
*33,044.17 
15,777.17 5.22 
4,988.56 1.68 
2,103.74 43 
*22,359.74 *8.33 
157.88 .06 
*27,166.73 *11.16 
*10,771.12 *4,69 
*11,988.00 *4,90 
13,286.68 6.06 
*3,479.85 *1.69 
*10,551.08 *4.59 
*14,417.64 *6.77 
*10,248.98 *5.35 
7,253.40 4.63 
12,263.94 8.65 
*1,888.18 4.17 
2,125.30 1.27 
5,314.08 3.16 
*6,600.86 *4.86 
4,395.33 2.98 
*8,479.85 *6.50 
13,840.34 11.79 
*3,606.93 *2.89 
14,234.45 11.25 
*1,710.39 *1.24 
13,753.93 14.04 
697.60 .68 
*6,929.40 *6.18 
*16,289.87  *16.43 
9,225.04 10.22 


$26,783,420.45 *$483,547.78 


July, 1926 
$5,047,633.78 
4,302,582.90 
1,502,197.59 
1,233,778.92 
984,554.34 
826,161.10 
823,534.58 
671,610.80 
676,519.08 
709,321.28 
630,534.43 
581,141.31 
553,609.89 
480,058.50 
497,411.32 
395,921.98 
388,736.10 
366,889.71 
330,052.73 
375,553.33 
302,252.07 
297,096.33 
288,899.36 
268,278.30 
8,892.74 
243,376.73 
229,573.87 
244,864.20 
219,310.3¢ 
205,791.07 
229,697.43 
218,013.34 
191,410.38 
156,792.24 
141,793.77 
161,338.83 
167,503.62 
168,104.35 
135,773.68 
147,450.59 
130,510.14 
117,370.15 
124,801.63 
126,542.61 
137,521.29 
97,950.20 
103,202.39 
112,111.38 
99,153.87 
90,239.83 


*1.81 


over April, 1926, 2. ot decrease; May, 1927, over May, 1926, 2.72 de- 
.35 decrease. 


to M. D., N. P., Navy Yard, 


First Lieut. J. Halla, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, to M. B., Quantico, Va. 

First Lieut. C. J. Lohmiller, detached 
First Brigade, Haiti, to M. B., Quantico, 
Virginia. 

First Lieut. C. A. Phillips, detached Gen- 
darmerie d’Haiti, Port au Prince, Haiti, to 
M. B., Quantico, Va. 

First Lieut. A. L. Sims, detached M. B., 
N. S., Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, to M. B. 
Quantico, Va. 

First Lieut. J. B. Weaver, detached First 


| Brigade, Haiti, to Army Signal School, Fort 


Monmouth, N. J., 
Sept. 10. 
First Lieut. E. H. Clark, detached First 


to report not later than 


| Brigade, Haiti, to 5th Regiment, Nicaragua. 


and | 


W. T. Hoadley, 


Second Lieut. L. S. Letcher, appointed a 
second lieutenant and ordered to report on 
Aug. 28, for duty at M. B., Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia. ; 

Second Lieut. J. 
First Brigade, Haiti, to 
School, Camp Holabird, 
later than Sept. 10. 

Second Lieut. Lt. W. R. Williams, ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant and ordered to 
ee on Sept. 1 for duty at M. B., Quan- 

Va 


tice 


| hans Orders ! 


Issucd August 4. 

Ensign Bromfield B. Nicol, det. VS Sqnd. 
1S; to VT Sqdn. 3S, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. 
Fleet. 

Ch. Bosn. William R. McFarlane, det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. S. Al- 
gorma. 

Ch. Gun. Ralph T. Bundy, det. VS Sqdn. 
3S, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Ch. Gun. Sigvart Thompson, to duty U. S. 
S. Florida. 

Ch. Pharm. Charles H. Dean, det. Nav. 
Hosp., Charleston, S. C.; to Navy Dispen- 
sary, Nortulk, “’s. 
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A. Stuart, detached 
Motor Transport 
Md., to report not 


Fire- 


ire. | For Complete 
Proof 


Satisfaction 


SEPARATE . 
ROOMS FOR 
PIANOS AND 

WORKS OF ART 


MODERN 
WAREHOUSES 


OPEN STORAGE 


PRIVATE LOCKED 
ROOMS 


T 
O 
R 
A 
G 
EK 


Merchants Transfer 
& Storage Co. 


920-922 E Street N.W. 
Moving—Packing—Shipping. 


mil UNANLNUAUOASUOAHANEODUUEUAN EULA 


Phone Main 6900 
and ask for estimates. 
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Farm Club Projects 


Earn Money for Boy 
And Girl Members 


Federal Survey Says Leader- 
ship Is Learned as Well as 
Improved Methods of 
Agriculture. 


[Continued from page 1.] 
Since the farm problem is essentially 
that of labor, the work is important 
from the labor standpoint in that it is 
providing trained and efficient labor for 
the farms. 

The “projects” undertaken by the 
children include work in the raising of 
various kinds of farm animals, planting 
and caring for some kind of crop, learn- 
ing to judge livestock, seeds, ete., dairy- 
ing, forestry, sewing, canning and pre- 
serving, cooking, renovation of furniture, 
judging of fabrics, farm and home man- 
agement, sanitation and health work, etc. 

Children undertaking the raising of 
animals. or poultry are encouraged to 
fix as their goal the securing of purebred 
stock and in this way to raise the live- 
stock standard of the county. / 

Although in general, the boys’ projects 
are usually some work connected with 
the farm and those of the girls with the 
home, this is by no means always the 
case.. Thus, of the 300,545 girls enrolled 
in- 1924, 173,545 were engaged in some 
phase of clothing construction and 83,149 
in: food preservation. ; 7 

But there were also 51,921 girls in 
poultry clubs, 7,224 in dairy clubs, and 
66,499 girls in gardening projects. Of 
the three young people recently sent 
abroad to compete in an international 
cattle-judging contest, one was a girl 
who had won first place in the national 
contest in this country. 


System and Method 


Of Farm Instruction 

The extension work is carried on 
through “technically trained and practi- 
cally minded” agricultural agents. Gen- 
erally there is a man agent to train the, 
boys and a woman agent for work with 
hte girls. 

These agents make their homes in the 
county in which they work and have a 
central office through which they may be 
reached, but spend their time largely in 
directing demonstrations of actual im- 
proved farming practices carried on by 
farmers in various points in the county 
and in interesting all farmers of the 
county in the progress and results of 
these improved practices. In the spe- 
cialized problems which the agent is 
often called upon to handle he is assisted 
by the corps of specialists in various 
subjects maintained at the State agri- 
cultural college. 

“Club work is learning by doing. 
When the child undertakes a project he 
must follow the directions of the county 
agent as to the methods to be used. If 
he decides to raise a pig, he must feed 
and care for it as directed by the agent. 

He learns how to ke@p a standard sys- 
tem of accounts of the expenditure for 
feed and any other expense, of the time 
spent in the work, of the amount realized 
from the sale of the pig, etc. In this 
way not only are improved methods of 
stock raising, farming, etc., introduced 
on the farm, but the youngster learns 
to put his work on a business basis so 
that when he grows up and becomes a 
farmer himself he will know exactly how 
his farm stands as a business and pro- 
ducing *unit. 

John Visney, for instance, is the son 
of immigrant parents from Slovakia. In 
1922 he won the prize as national cham- 
pion junior dairy cattle judge of the 
United States. By careful study of 
breeding methods the average milk yield 
of his cows has been increased 1,200 
pounds per cow in the past two years. 

Altohough the individual child’s work 
is done at his own home, he receives the 
stimulus of the interchange of ideas and 
experience with young people doing work 
on similar\projects through the 4-H Club 
meetings held at some convenient place, 
usually the home of one of the members. 
At these meetings the children discuss 
the work, hold demonstrations, learn how 
to correct any mistakes, learn parliamen- 
tary procedure, how to conduct meetings, 
ete. 

Instruction in most informal, being 
“conducted out of doors in the fields, the 
orchards, the barns, or in the home, the 
creamery, or the market place.” If the 
specific project is that of raising cotton, 
the agent goes out into the field with the 
boy, inspects the work, points out any 
ways in which improvement can be made, 
ete. Often these demonstrations attract 
not only the club members but the farm- 
ers of the community. 

As the boys and girls become profi- 
cient they are taught to give demonstra- 








” 
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tions of their work to their fellow club , 


members and to older members of the 
community who are interested. Also they 
are encouraged to make exhibits of the 
results of their handiwork at county 
and State fairs, etc. 


Notable Achievements 
Of Club Members 


The work expands in ever-widening 
circles. As the boy or girl sees the re- 
sults that can be obtained by following 
scientific methods, his interest is apt to 
be aroused along other lines, and he un- 
dertakes new and different projects. The 
lines of work some of these boys and 
girls have entered and the results ob- 
tained are quite remarkable. 

One of the delegates to the national 
camp was an Italian boy from Comnecti- 
cut who embodies the 4-H interest in 
the most improved methods. His daily 
work consists of 8 to 10 hours’ labor on 
his father’s produce farm, but in his 
spare time he has succeeded in raising 
a herd of five registered Southdown 
sheep, several Ayershire heifers, one of 
which took the grand prize at the East- 
ern States Exposition, and one of the 
five best flocks of Rhode Island Red 
chickens in thé State. 

“His poultry plant is equiped with 
slectric lights, trap nests, modern coal- 
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Daily Commodity Prices 





Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading 
in the Leading Markets on August 5, 1927 





Compiled by Market 


News = Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. . 
Grain markets were irregular with 
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wheat slightly lower but corn and oats | 


Wheat showed some weak- 
mar- 
and 


advancing. ¢ 1 
ness in spite of strength in foreign 
kets, more active export business, 
further complaint of rust \ 
Northwest. Receipts increased at Chi- 
cago, and arrivals there found a market 
about half a cent more than yesterday, 
although the offerings moved readily 

Quotations at Kansas City were un- 
changed to a cent lower for both hard 
and spring wheat. No. 1 Northern at 
Minneapolis was quoted at $1.42@$1.59 
per bushel, and No. 2 Hard Winter sold 
mostly at $1.3714@$1.38 at Chicago; 
and $1.2914@$1.58 at Kansas City. No. 
2 Red Winter sales were centered at 
$1.8734 a bushel at Chicago, and at 
$1.35 at Kansas City. 

Corn continued its advance, largely 
because of renewed pessimistic reports 
on developments in Iowa and Indiana 
made by Chicago grain men. Receipts 


at Chicago showed some increase but | 


cash sales there reflected the general 
strength in corn and ruled %% cent a 
bushel higher than yesterday. Prices 
also advanced at Minneapolis and Kan- 
sas City. No. 3 yellow corn sold at about 


$1.06 a bushel at Chicago; at $1.05@$1.06 | 


at Minneapolis; and at $1.01@$1.54 at 
KNansas City. 

Oats were stronger in the corn mar- 
kets, with further unsaleable crop re- 
ports. Prices of most grains worked % 
to % cents higher at Chicago and this 
grain also advanced at Minneapolis and 
Kansas City. No. 3 White Oats sold gen- 
erally at 44%.@46% cents a bushel at 
Chicago; at 4534@46% cents at Minne- 
apolis. Cotton. 

Cotton prices on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange opened 6 to 10 points 
higher, but weakened during the day and 
closed about % cent below closing quo- 
tations of the day before. October fu- 
ture contracts opened at 17.51 cents, and 
closed at 17.08 cents against 17.45 cents 
yesterday, and on the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange were down 34 points at 
16.93 cents. On the Chicago Board of 
Trade October future contracts closed 
at 17.01 cents. 

The average price of middling spot 


cotton in 10 designated markets declined | 


33 points to 16.42 cents per pound. .On 
the same day last season this price stood 
at 18.04 cents. 


Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 | 


designated markets amounted to 6,390 
bales, compared with 5,787 bales on the 
corresponding day in 1926. 

Exports today were 11,815 bales, com- 
pared with 4,457 bales last year. Ex- 


ports from August 1 amounted to 57,352 | 


bales, compared with 31,340 bales for 
the same period last year. 
Wool. 

Foreign wool prices at the Boston 
market show considerable strength as a 
result of what appears to be a real 
scarcity of spot stocks im certain lines. 
Choice Australian 64’s, 70’s wool of good 
combing length has sold at $1.08 to $1.10, 
scoured basis, in bond. Average lines of 
the same grade, however, are available 
at around $1, clean basis. The outlet for 
foreign wools is restricted to principally 


those mills that cannot conveniently sub- | 


stitute domestic wools that they can buy 
at lower prices than are asked for the 
spot foreign wools. South American 
cross-breds have recently advanced sev- 
eral cents a pound in the grease on some 
qualities. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
Peaches barely steady in New York 
City today. Potatoes slightly stronger. 
Watermelons weaker. Onions abott 
steady. Lettuce slightly stronger for 
good stock, others market ‘about steady. 
Cantaloupes weaker. 
Canaloupes: California, Turlock Section, 
Salmon Tints, standards 45s. .$3.25@4.00 
California, Central Section, Salmon Tints, 
standards 45s .. .$3.00@3.75 
California, standard crates, Honey Dews. 
$1.3736@1.75 
California, Honey Balls, standards 45s. 
$3.25@4.25 
Arizona, Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 


CIE ee, ee pee wee ene es + -$0.00@8.25 
Lettuce: California, Iceberg Type, crates, 
4-5 dozen, mostly » see. $10.00 
Washington, Iceberg Type, crates, 4-5 
dozen Eh oye. .. .$8.50@9.00 
Colorado, Iceberg Type, crates, 4-5 dozen. 
E $7.50@8.50 
a Big Boston Type, 2 dozen 
crates 


; .. $2.25@2.75 
Onions: New Jersey, Yellows, bushel ham- 

BUM  Ssceee Vee eaneslesse sates s $1.00@1.25 
New York, Orange County, 


Yellows, sacked, 





damage in the | 





ht oe DEE ERT eee $2.00@2.10 
Peaches: North Carolina, Elbertas, 
medium to large, six-basket carriers. 
$4.00@4.75 
North Carolina, Hales and Belles, medium 
to large, six-basket carriers. ..$4.00@4.50 
| Virginia Belles, medium size, six-basket 
NEG oo hv0. 6.60 OR KEL 55 4004 Oe $4.00@4.50 
Virginia, Hileys, medium to small size, six- 
basket carriers..... $3.00@3.50 
New Jersey, Carmans, large... .$2.00@2.75 
Potatoes: Cloth-top, stave barrels, East 
Shore, Virginia, and East Shore, Mary- 


land, Cobblers ...<. $3.00@3.25 
150-pound sacks: 
New Jersey, Cobblers...........$2.75@3.10 
Long Island, fairly well graded, Cobblers. 
$3.00@3.25 


Watermelons: 24-30 pour average, North 
and South Carolina and Georgia, Tom 
Watsons, bulk, per car........$210@450 

North and South Carolina and Georgia, 
Excells, bulk, per car. $155@285 

Butter. 

Further selling pressure on the New 
York butter market resulted in % cent 
deline. Distributing trade continued 
slow but there was some new specula- 
tive demand in evidence which prevented 
| a full half cent decline. Market closed 
steady. Medium grades about steady 
and undergrades firm. Car market quiet 
and steady. Wholesale prices of fresh 
creamery butter at New York were: 92 
score, 40% cents; 91 score, 39% cents; 
90 score, 39 cents. 

Cheese. 

Trading was light today at unchanged 
prices. The New York cheese market 
continues firm due largely to relatively 
high replacement costs. Wholesale 
prices of No. 1 fresh American cheese 
at New York were: Flats, 24% to 25% 
cents; Single Daisies, 24%2 to 25 cents; 
Young Americas, 25 cents. 

Meats. 

The New York wholesale market for 
fresh western dressed meats was gen- 
erally firm and in some instances higher. 
| Demand was fair and better grades of 
| steer beef were firm with lower grades 
about steady. Cow beef was generally 
steady under a fair demand. Kosher 
beef prices were practically unchanged. 
Veal was in moderate supply, fairly 
good demand and prices were steady 
to firm. Lamb was in light supply and 
under a fairly good demand prices 
ranged from steady to $1.00 higher. The 
| supply of mutton was very light and the 
| market was unchanged. With supplies 
| of fresh pork moderate and a“generally 
| fair demand in evidence light loins were 
| steady to firm and heavy loins weak to 
| a dollar lower. Shoulder cuts were un- 
changed. 





Livestock. 

Chicago’s estimated receipts were:,Cat- 
tle, 1,500; calves, 1,000; hogs, 14,000; 
and sheep, 9,000. 

The hog market opened 10 to 25 cents 
higher with practically all classes and 
grades sharing in the advance. The top 
was $11. Strictly choice 160 to 200 
| pound hogs were very scarce and the 
| bulk of that kind sold from $10.75 to 
$10.90. Most 220 to 250 pound hogs 
brought $9.75 to $10.65, with 260 to 300 
pound weights selling from $9.00 to 
$9.75. Packing sows ranged from $7.75 
to $8.10 generally with lightweights up 
to $8.40. Best strong-weight slaughter 
pigs sold from $10.25 to $10.50. The 
market closed weak with most of the 
early advance lost but there were only 
a few strictly finished hogs left unsold 
and most of these weighed over 320 


pounds. Shippers took 7,000 hogs,and 
6,000 were held over for Saturday’s 
market. 


Cattle trade was slow under a very 
narrow demand. Some choice cattle were 
not offered for sale, owners apparently 
preferring to hold them for Monday’s 
market. Prices were irregular. Three 
loads of heavy steers brought $13, with 
some stale lower grade steers selling 
from $10.25 down to $8.50. Choice heavy 
cows and heifers were scarce and there 
was a fairly active demand for that kind. 
Bulls were weak and 25 cents lower. 
Vealers were firm, most of those going 
to big packers bringing $14 and $14.50, 
with some taken by shippers at $15. 

The run of sheep and lambs included 
23 double decks of range stock. The 
market opened fully 25 cents higher with 
some sales 50 cents higher. Bulk of the 
good lambs sold early from $13.50 to 
$14 with range lambs up to $14.25 be- 
fore the close. Sheep were steady. Bet- 
ter grades of fat ewes ranged from 
$6.50 to $7 with a few heavy ewes from 
$5.50 to $6. Feeding lambs were un- 
changed with mediumweight selling from 





per 100 pounds... ..$1.90@2.35 | $18 to $13.25 and heavyweights down to 
Massachusetts, Yellows, dock sales, per | $12.50. Choice lightweights were scarce. 
Slaughter cattle, cal d veal “om, 
A : ves an vealers: Chicago Ka i 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice............... $12.00@ ‘1 4.60 s10-2eepsin es 
Steers (1,100 Ibs, down), good and choice..... eseurens 10.50@ 14.00 10 00@ 13.50 
Steers, medium and common (all weights)............... 7.00@ 11.50 6.25@ 10.75 
Heifers, good and GROIR Nese ace oecese ee 8.50@) 13.00 8.50@) 12'50 
Heifers, common and MANOS a Sawa v anes <a sckeees G.75@ 9.85 8.50(a) 12.50 
MOMIOUR, MONE MOO CUDIORS 65 5.c5e + 54h a: od Soe n'eragrcesgesk 15.50@ 15.00 10.50@ 12.50 
resess ond maeien, cattle: ; = 
Steers (all weights), good and choice....,., Soecaeeses 8.25@ 9.5 8 
Steers, common and medium Milemiad ins Gee oat tee tao d, 6.500) 3°30 Hers 78.50 
Ho gs. : 2 Sate a 
Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 8.75 
ht ( > n, ; .75@ 10.00 8.40 7 
Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium, gvod and choice este 11.00 oape ese 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and choice. .. 9.75@ 11.00 10.00@ 10.55 
Light ligkts (130-160 Ibs.), medium and choice..... 9.25@ 10.90 9.90@ 10.50 
Packing sows, rough and smooth ate bseikod 7.25@) 8.40 7.00@ 7.95 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and choice 8.75@ 10.50 925@ 9.75 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from a 


e 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: 


bove quotations.) 





Lambs, good d ch 
Toms BOWO i. ba. 5 : — ; eo 


All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, common to choice... 


ep. 

opp es Manat aes x 18.00@ 14.35 12.50@ 13.75 
9.00@ 12.25 8.00@ 41.50 

eae he ate o 4.00@ 7.25 4.25@ 6.00 


Feeding lambs, range stock, medium to choice. 
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burning brooders, and a mammoth New- 
ton incubator of 1,200 eggs capacity, 
chicks from which are booked in ad- 


; vance. He made high individual score 
| in poultry judging at Madison Square 


Garden show in 1926.” 

Ilis stock and equipment are valued 
at $2,500, all earned through 4-H Club 
work, His work and enthusiasm have in- 
spired the boys in his vicinity to organize 
& poultry club. He has given three 
younger brothers different varieties of 
pouliry to start their “projects.” He is 
now enrolling a group of the younger 
girls in his neighborhood into a club so 
that his 10-year old sister may have the 
advantages of club work. ° 


11.50@ 12.25 








Sallie Wilhelm, of South Dakota, has 
been in club work since 1928. She is 
now 19 years of age. In 1923 she took 
canning as her project, completed her 
work, demonstrated commercial canning 
at two fairs, and won third place in 
demonstration at the State fair. 

The next year she undertook general 
food work as well as sewing, winning 
the State championship in food and grand 
championship in~home economics. She 
represented her State in an interstate 
fair, tieing Wisconsin for third place and 
winning a trip to the international fair 
at Chicago. 

Cotttinuing her canning and food work 
in 1925. she won first prize for a cake 





Livestock 


Barley Found Less 
Effective Than Corn 
For Fattening Lambs 


Feeding Demonstration Con- 
ducted on Uncompalhgre 
Reclamation Project in 
Colorado. 





A recent demonstration on lamb feed- 
ing, conducted on the Uncompahgre 
Reclamation Project in Colorado indi- 
cated that barley was 98 per cent as ef- 
ficient as corn in the cost of putting on 
100 pounds of gain at current feed prices, 
the Bureau of Reclamaticn, Department 
of the Interior, has just stated. 


However, the Bureau explained, barley 
was only 89 per cent as efficient as corn 
in the actual putting on .of gains, and 
barley-fed lambs, therefore, required a 
higher selling price thar. carn lambs. 


Instructions Given Farmers. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


cently held a demonstration on lamb 
feeding on the Uncompahgre Project, 
designating: a “feeders’ day” for the 
benefit of all project farmers. 
tory talks were given by men conducting 
the experiment, which was of vital in- 
terest to many farmers on the project 
interested in lamb feeding and in its 
place in the agricultural program. A 
summary of the demonstration work 
follows: 

Objects of Demonstration: 

1. To demonstrate lamb fattening in 
the beet-growing districts of western 
Colorado. 


of barley and corn with alfalfa hay. 

3. To demonstrate the utilization of 
beet tops when pastured in the field and 
hauled and fed in dry lot. 

4. To demonstrate the feeding value 
of corn added to a beet-top-alfalfa hay 
ration when beet tops are"pastured in the 
field and when they are hauled and fed 
in dry lot. 

5. To demonstrate the value of wet 
beet pulp added to a_beet-top-alfalfa- 
hay ration. 

6. To demonstrate the value of wet 
pulp added to a corn-alfalfa-hay ration. 

7. To demonstrate the value of adding 
molasses to a corn-wet-beet-pulp-alfalfa- 
hay ration. , 

8. To demonstrate the value of the 
narrow-panel method of feeding. 

Vigorous Lambs Used. 

Lambs Used: 

The lambs were purchased from the 
Vernal section of Utah. They were 
typical Utah feeder lambs and were 
vigorous, thrifty, and in good feeder con- 
dition. These lambs were sorted into 10 
pens of 50 lambs each, and all lots were 
uniform in weight and feeding condition 
when the demonstration started on No- 
vember 23, 1926. 

Rations Fed: 

Lot 1. Corn, alfalfa hay. 

Let 2. Barley, alfalfa hay. 

Lot 3. Beet tops hauled and fed in 
dry lot, alfalfa hay. 

Lot 4. Beet tops pastured in field, al- 
falfa hay. 

Lot 5. Beet tops pastured in field al. 
falfa hay for 50 days. Corn, alfalfa to 
finish. ; 

Lot 6. Corn, beet tops hauled and fed 
in dry lot, alfalfa hay. 

Lot 7. Corn, beet tops s i 
field, alfalfa hay. Peo 

Lot 8. West beet pulp, beet tops hauled 
and fed in dry lot, alfalfa hay. 

Lot 9. Corn, wet beet pulp, alfalfa 
hay. 

Lot 10. Corn, wet beet 
alfalfa hay. 

Record Kept of Weights. 


Demonstrational methods: Individual 
weights of the lambs were secured on 
three consecutive days at beginning and 
end of the test. Lot weights were taken 
every 10 days throughout the demon- 
stration. All feed was weighed to the 
lambs, alfalfa hay being weighed to the 





pulp, molasses, 


onstration a weigh back was made on 
the remaining hay. Beet tops fed have 
been computed on the basis of the 
amount yielded by 1 ton of beets. The 
fields used as beet-top pastures and those 
from which beet tops were hauled were 
fenced or staked and the beets produced 
on each area were weighed. 

Summary: Barley was 98 per cent as 
efficient as corn in the cost of putting on 
100 pounds of gain at present feed prices. 
However, barley was only 89 per cent as 
efficient as corn in putting on gains; 
therefore, the barley lambs required a 
selling price of 15 cents a hundredweight 
greater than corn to break even. 


———— $$ 





entered ‘at the State fair and also won 
a silver medal for health work. In 1926 
she was for the second year local leader 
fer a food club and president of a can- 
ning: club. 

During the season she canned 371 
quarts of fruits, vegetables, meats, jel- 
lies, and jams, having a value of $154.25, 
the labor and material costing $31.43, 
leaving $122.82 profit. She also prepared 
136 meals, baked 202 loaves of bread, 


Club members. 

She was sent to Chicago as champion 
health girl from South Dakota and 
ceached the demonstration team which 
won third place at the State fair. 


Substantial Earnings 


From Special Projects 

Some of the 4-H Club members have 
made substantial earnings from their 
club projects. One Mississippi girl 
specialized in basket weaving and in the 
course of her work taught, by mail, 
women in 20 States to make baskets, 

In four years she cleared $900 through 
her work in basketry and canning, be- 
sides $177.35 in cash prizes. Ancther 
girl, from Arkansas, made $1,000 in 
profits from her poultry and her garden. 


To be continued in the issue of 
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| shores of Utah Lake—the largest body 
| of fresh water in all Utah. Strawberry 


| Valley is the one Federal reclamation 
The Colorado Agricultural College re- 
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Irrigated Land in Utah 
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‘Is Offered 


To Farmers for Early Settlement 





Four Thousand Acres Declared to Be Capable of Sup- 
porting One Hundred Families. 





Four thousand acres of land await the 
coming of additional farmers to the 
Strawberry Valley Reclamation Project 
in Utah, the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior, has just stated. 
This land, situated in the southern end of 
the project, offers prospective farm 
homes for 100 families, the Bureau said. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The 4,000 acres of irrigated land not 
now under crop are awaiting the coming 
of additional farmers to crop the land 
this next crop season, 1927. Here, in 
the southern end of Strawberry Valley 
Project, a 40-acre farm is ample for the 
average man to farm. There are, then, 
in most desirable environment, prospec- 
tive farm homes for 100 families. 

The Strawberry Valley Project lies 
within the fertile Utah Valley, stretch- 
ing south from Provo, and skirts the 


project lying within the Beehive State. 





From Reservoir 


The water for the lands under this | 
project are brought from the Straw- | 
berry Reservoir. This reservoir lies on 
the extreme west side of the Utah Basin. 
It covers 8,000 acres and impounds 
250,000 acre-feet of water. This water 
was first used for irrigation in 1915. 

The waters from Strawberry Reser- 
voir are brought to the Utah Valley 











| lands through a cement-lined tunnel 6% 


| by 7 
. : | Mountains. 
in ae feeding value | above sea level and is 19,000 feet long | 


| second-feet. 


| tric power plant, which is a model of 
, modern 


| much greater development possible as 


individual lots.. At the end of the dem- | 


made 24% dozen buns, ‘completed 70 ar- | 
ticles in sewing, and secured 82 new 4-H | 


a a 


feet, cut through the Wasatch | 
This tunnel is 7,500 feet 


3.6 miles). It has a capacity of 500 


brought through the Wasatch Range by 
Strawberry Tunnel lie at an elevation 
between 4,500 and 4,800 feet. This gives 
a sufficient fall to generate power of 
considerable commercial value. Near 
the mouth of Spanish Fork Canyon, on | 
the river of the same name, east of the | 
town of Spanish Fork, is the hydroelec- 


| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
The lands irrigated by the me he | 





electrical construction. The 
present power developed and put to com- 
mercial use is 1,200 horsepower, with 





needs shall be manifested. The power 
plant is operated by the United States 
and the income thus obtained helps to 
out down water costs on the project. To 
protect the watershed, the project ac- 
quired a considerable area of land around 
the Strawberry Reservoir when the 
ground was purchased on which to store 
the water. The income now amounts 
to more thar $10,000 per year for the 
grazing rental on the lands adjacent to 
the reservoir, now owned by the project. 

Operation of the Strawberry Valley 
project passed from the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to the water users’ association 
on December 1, 1926. All water charges 
have been arranged satisfactorily, and 
irrigation is considered 100 per cent ef- 
ficient. 
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The lands now under irrigation are 
divided into several primary. divisions: 

(a) Those lands tributary to Payson 
as a trade center, 15,500 acres. 

(b) Those lands tributary to Spanish 
Fork as a trade center, 14,200 acres. 

(c) Those lands tributary to Maple- 
ton and Springville as trade centers, 
4,500 acres. 

(d) Those lands reaching south 
through Santaquin and west and north- 
west toward Utah Lake, 4,000 acres. 

Total acreage under Strawberry pro- 
ject, 38,200 acres. 

This is the area of land either already 
in crop or for which water is available, 
with cement-lined laterals provided for 
water distribution. 

Because of the altitude the maximum 
temperature of summer is not oppres- 
sive. The country does not have a dreary 
rainy season. The summers are long, 
averaging better than 200 days of grow- 
ing weather. The evenings are always 
cool. The thermometer seldom reaches 
zero in winter and remains at that low 
temperature for only a few days at a 
time. The mountains on all sides pro- 
tect Utah Valley from severe storms. 
Plowing is often begun in February and 
crops are well advanced when the early 
rains arrive. There are hardly any rains 
from June to September. Irrigation sup- 
plies the needed moisture for normal 
plant growth. 

There are two general types of soils. 
The lower valley soils, lying below Span- 
ish Fork, Salem, and Payson, are of a 
black sandy loam, extending down from 
5 to 15 feet. Under this is a stratum of 
coarse sand and gravel through which 
percolates pure fresh water. These low- 
land soils are quite fertile and retain 
moisture remarkably well. The higher 
or mesa land solis have a sandy clay 
loam texture with some fine gravel in- 
termixed. On these soils are found the 
larger bodies of orchard fruits in Utah 
Valley. 

The foundation crop, for farm suc- 
cess, is alfalfa. Three and generally 
four cuttings are obtained per season, 
with a season’s yield of three to six tons’ 
per acre. 

Sugar beets we shall name as the sec- 
ond most important crop. The yield of 
beets runs from 10 to 20 tons, one year 
with another. Nearby dumps on the 
Orem Interurban Line and branch lines 
of both Union Pacific and Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroads insure a mar- 
ket for these beets at one of the four 
sugar mills within Utah Valley. 

Early potatoes form & dependable crop, 
with yields ranging from 200 to 400 
bushels per acre. 

Canning crops.—(a) Tomatoes, 10 to 
12 tons per acre. Specially good tomato 
growers have made 20 tons in a single 
season. (b) Peas, 2,500 to 3,000 pounds 
per acre. (c) Beans, 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds per acre. Sweet corn, cucumbers, 
cauliflower, cabbage, and other truck 
crops can be produced of most excellent 
quality and in satisfactory tonnage per 
acre yields. 

Strawberries.—Farmer Francom, near 
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Duplicate Statements 
Required on Claims. 
For Mining Patents 





Department of Interior Is- 
sues Order to Facilitate 
Examination in 5 


Field. 


An order directing that duplicate 
copies of certain statements required in 
applications for patents to mining claims 
be the division inspector of the General 
Land Office, in order to facilitate exami- 
nation of the claims, has just been made 
public by the Department of the In- 
terior on August 4. 

The full text of the order, addressed to 
Registers of land offices, follows: 

In order to facilitate examination in 
the field by inspectors of this Depart- 
ment of mining claims for which ap- 
plications for patents are filed, registers, 
where lode claims are sought to be pat- 
ented, will require the applicants to fur- 
ented, is contained in the instructions of 
by paragraph 41 of the mining: regula- 
tions, relative to the kind and character 
of the vein or lode; whether ore has been 
extracted therefrom, and if so, in what 
amount and value, and the precise place 
within the limits of each claim sought 
to be patented, where the vein or lode 
has been exposed or discovered and the 
width thereof. The duplicate copy is 
to be sent to the Division Inspector. 

The procedure in this regard, in the 
case of placer claims sought to be pat- 
ented, is contained in the instrutcions of 
November 4, 1925 (51 L. D., 265), to 
the Register of the Glenwood Springs 
land, office, which instructions are hereby 
extended to all district land offices. 

District Cadastral Engineers will cause 

to be made a copy of the description of 
the improvements on mining claims as 
contained in the field notes of survey 
and transmit this copy to the Division 
Inspector. . 
Payson, has proven this crop can be 
grown with profit and of unexcelled 
quality. “Francom’s famous watermel- 
ons,” grown by this truck farmer, are 
known for their excellence all over Utah. 
What one man can do another. can at 
least attempt to do. 

Celery is now a commercial crop on 
this project. It has a superior quality 
that is calling attention to this truck 
crop which has real promise. “This is a 
crop that calls for a special truck ex- 
perience, for it is our most expensive 
crop to grow. 

Wheat, oats, barley, and rye are grain 
) gn that do mighty well on the lands 
o& the strawberry project. Both yield 
and quality are surprisingly good. 

Both bush and tree fruits are grown 
with commercial success on these lands, 
Apples, peaches, pears, plums, and sweet 
cherries are found in commercial or- 
chards. Raspberries, dewberries, black- 


berries; gooseberries, and currants are 
all a commercial success in this district. 
Table grapes of all commercial types 
from Concords to Tokays can here be 
grown. 








Eleven Service Bureaus 


in the Inquiry Division of The United States Daily 
(Available to Subscribers Without Charge) 


‘ Do you know what they are? 
Do you know what they'll do for you? 
Are vou using them? 








Telegraphic Information Service 


When emergencies arise we are glad to answer your in- 


quiry by telegraph if you so direct, supplementing that 
answer if necessary by further information and docu- 
ments sent you by mail. Imagine how valuable such a 
service mictht be to you in 2n emergency! 


Public Documents Service 
Perhaps one of the three hundred Government division: 
has issued a bulletin or report on the very problem now 
troubling you. If so, you should have it. Tell us specifi- 
cally what information you need, and we will undertake 
to locate and send you the Government documents which 
give you the answer. + 

Every day there is in The Unite@ States Daily a list 
of new Government publications just issued. Tell our 
Public Documents Service which of them you want and 
we will see that you get them. 


These reports and books are sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents of the Government at Washington, but to 
get them you must send cash in advance in money order 
or currency form There 
delay. 

This is where our Public Documents Service helps you 
By means of a highly developed courier system, we can 
get the proper documents fér you and mail them to you 
immediately. Instead of asking you to send money for 
them in advance, we will get them, pay for them, mail 
them to you, and bill you whet they cost. 


is always the possibility of 


. ° es 
Legislative Inquiries Bureau 

Do you want to get a copy of a Federal law or bill? 
Would you like the date of enactment of a particular 
piece of Federal legislation? Ask the Legislative In- 
quiries Bureau of The United States Daily. As a sub- 
scriber, you are entitled to this service without charze. 


Photostat Service 

Occasionally a public document is out of print — our 
Photostat Service then steps in and photographs it for 
you at cost. If you ask for a certain piece of information 
or a decision which appeared in a former issue of® The 
United States Daily, and that issue is no longer in.stock in 
Washington, our Photostat Service will supply you with the 
item at low cost, photographically reproduced. 


Patent, Trade Mark, and 
Copyright Decisions Service 


The United States Daily in its pages covers .patent office 
decisions and rulings more completely than it has ever 
been done before. In this, therefore, we can again be of 
service. Our patent, trade mark, and copyright decisions 
files are open to you through this service—ask about any 
decision or ruling and we will get it for you. If you 
desire the services of an attorney for actual searches in 
the Patent Office or in the Office of the Register of Copy- 
rights, we shall be glad to suggest several. The services 
of this division are limited strictly by the Patent Office. 


Commercial Inquiries Bureau 
There are almost as many kinds of questions asked by 
business firms as there are business firms themselves. 
Manufacturing, producing, marketing, advertising, ex- 
porting, importing, distributing, wholesaling, retailing, 
consuming—questions from every branch of business. 
The Commercial] Inquiries Bureau of The United States 
Daily offers to act as your contact in touch with the 
proper Government office for the answer to your question. 
No matter what it is, let us have it, and the chances are 
good that the answer can promptly be found for you. 


Tax Decisions Service 

Wherever your question on the subject of taxes doés not 
require legal services, we can give you the answer. If 
you want to know about some previously rendered tax 
decision that might affect your interests, ask us. If you 
want to learn the status of your Income Tax report, ask 
us to tell you what papers to fill out. send them to us 
with your- power of attorney, and we will obtain for you 
the information you seek. 


General Statistics Bureau 

When one remembers that there are more than three 
hundred divisions in the Government one realizes the 
valuable collections of statistics available in their active 
files, and in their archives. It is the work of this Bureau 
to consult with the proper Government divisions to get 
for you the answers to your requests for statistics. 


Historical Inquiries Bureau 

It is little known that Washington holds the greatest 
amount of authoritative hjstorical information available in 
America. This Bureau will be delighted to receive your 
questions on historical subjects and obtain from 
proper Government sources the answers thereto. 


Legal Decisions Service 

The United States Daily publishes all Supreme Court de- 
cisions in full, with dissenting opinions, during the same 
week handed down. It publishes Federal decisions from 
all Federal courts on almost every conceivable subject— 
those decisions involving new principles are selected and 
printed in this paper. The Legal Decisions Service will 
supply you with a copy of any decision which has ap- 
peared in our pages. If we do not have an extra copy 
of the decision on hand we can send you a photostat 
of it at cost. 


Back Copies Service 

Some subscribers keep their copies of The United States 
Daily. Others don’t. In the latter case we are glad to 
comply. with any reasonable request for back copies, with- 
out charge. If our extra-copy file for a particular issue 
has been exhausted, we will be glad to supply a photostat 
of any article or page atcost. You may at any time treed 
this service. Most publications make a charge to sub- 
omihere for back copies, because they are valuable, but we 
don’t. 


No charge is made to subscribers for the services of the above eleven service bureaus of the Inquiry 
Division of The United States Daily. Their assistance is, however, available ONLY to subscribers. 
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Line Extensions 


Larger Differential Established on Coal Rates 


Between Illinois-Indiana and Kentucky Mines 


Tariffs Are Changed 
On Routes to Chicago 


Charges from Nearest Group 
Found to Be Unreasonable 
to Certain Extent. 


A reduction in freight rates on 
bituminous coal in carload ship- 
ments from the Danville, Brazil- 
Clinton, and Linton-Sullivan groups 
of mines in Illinois and Indiana to 
the Chicago switching district, and 
an increase in the rates from mines 
in western Kentucky, have been 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ‘ 

This decision was reached in the 
case of Illinois Coal Traffic Associa- 
tion v. Alton & Southern et al., 
Docket No. 16340, decided on June 
14, and made public on August 2. 

The present rates from the Illinois 
and Indiana mines were found un- 
reasonable by the Commission, in its 
majority decision, to the extent that 
they exceed $1.35, $1.55, and $1.65 
per ton from the respective fields. 

An increase of 10 cents m the 
differential, making the total differ- 
ential 35 cents, between the mines 
in western Kentucky and those in 
Illinois and Indiana was found 
necessary by the Commission to re- 
move present preferences and prej- 
udices. 

Dissenting opinions to the 
jority decision were filed by several 
members of the Commission. ; 

The publication of the full text of 
the majority decision was begun in 
the issue of August 4, and is con- 
tinued as follows: 

In Ohio-Michigan Coal Cases, 80 I. 
C. C. 663, differentials of 50 and 75 cents 
were prescribed for the Inner and Outer 
Crescents, respectively; over southern 
Ohio on traffic to the northwestern | 
quarter of Ohio, the northeastern quar- 
ter of Indiana, and the Lower Peninsula 
of Michigan, for distances of 115 and 186 | 
miles, respectively, greater than from | 
southern Ohio. 

The relative of the mines eonsidered in 
that case is somewhat similar to that 
of the mines here considered. The re- 
port in the case last cited shows that 
for 25 years prior to our decision in | 
Bituminous Coal to C. F. A. Territory, 
46 I. C. C. 66, the differentials of south- 
ern Ohio under the Inner and Outer | 
Crescents were 25 and 35 to 45 cents, 
resp2ctively. We required the differ- 
entials to be increased, in the latter 
case, to 40 and 60 cents, respectively, 
and in the Ohio-Michigan Coal Cases, 
supra, as above indicated, to 50 and 75 
cents, respectively. 


Relationship Considered 


Between Other Groups 

Although the case centers largely 
around the 25-cent differential between 
the southern Illinois and western Ken- 
tucky groups, the relationship between 
other groups and the western Kentucky 
group should not be overlooked. The 
Indiana complainants ask for specific 
consideration of the relationships be- 
tween the Indiana groups and the west- 
ern Kentucky group. 

Regardless of what finding may be 
made as to the relationship between the 
Illinois and western Kentucky groups, 
they seek increased differentials between 
the Indiana and western Kentucky | 
groups. The Evansville group can per- 
haps be regarded as the counterpart in 
location of the southern Illinois group, 
but it produces but little coal and there | 
is practically no movement therefrom to | 
Chicago or the Northwest. The Brazil- | 
Clinton and the Linton-Sullivan groups 
are the principal Indiana groups. 

The rates and average distances from 
the Indiana and western 
groups to Chicago are as follows: 
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Kentucky accordingly widened. 

Complainants refer to Southwestern 
Coal Operators’ Asso. v. A. & W. Ry. 
Co., 89 I. C. C. 73, wherein reasonable 
rates were prescribed on coal from 
mines south of Kansas City to Missouri 
River points, Kansas City, Mo., to Sioux 
City, Iowa, inclusive. The rates from 
mines in the Arkansas-Ok!lahoma group 
were uniformly ‘made $1 higher than 
those from the Pittsburg, Kans., group 
for a difference in haul generally of 
about 200 miles. 

This differential is compared with that 
of 60 cents, western Kentucky over the 
Brazil-Clinton group, for a similar dif- 
ference in distance, but which complain- 
ants contend should be constructively 
regarded as much more than 200 miles 
because of the less favorable operating 
conditions in western Kentucky than in 
Illinois and Indiana, and the river cross- 
ing at Henderson. 


Present Differential Fixed 


After Hearing Same Evidence 
The Louisville & Nashville and the 

western Kentucky shipping interests, 

opposing any increase in the differentials 


Spring- 
field 
$1.65 
-75 

90 
120 


Present rate 

Rate effective Jan. 1, 1910.... 
Increase cents 
Increase 

against western Kentucky, rely mainly 
on the fact that the 25-cent differential, 
western Kentucky over southern Illinois, 
was fixed in the previous cases referred 
to in which the evidence was similar to 
that here. 

They urge that as all the Illinois and 
Indiana groups are definitely related to 
each other and as the relationships are 
not here questioned, the previous fixing 
of the existing differentials between the 


| southern Illinois and western Kentucky 


groups should be regarded as fixing the 
existing relationships between all of the 


| Illinois and Indiana groups, on the one 


hand, and the western Kentucky groups, 


| on the other. 


To many typical destinations in the 
territory considered the ton-mile earn- 
ings from western Kentucky are less 
than 5.5 mills. In Cancellation of Coal 
Rates to Minnesota, 89 I. C. C. 573, it 
was recognized that there was doubt as 
to the adequacy of a rfate on coal from 
certain eastern: Kentucky mines to Min- 
neapolis, Minn., for an average haul of 
922 miles, yielding such low returns. 

The increased rates from southern 
Illinois to Wisconsin and Minnesota 
points, required by the Lake Dock Coal 
Cases, supra, are said to be about 81 
per cent of the rates prescribed in 
Holmes & Hallowell v. G. N. Ry. Co., 
supra. If that basis were applied to 
the short-line distances from western 
Kentucky it weu!d increase the present 
rates on the aevrage about 25 cents. 


Consider Relation 
With Crescent Mines 

We turn now to a consideration of 
the rate differences in favor of the 
Illinois and Indiana and against the 
Crescent mines. The following table 
shows the rates and average distances 
over short-line tariff routes from some 
of the principal Illinois and Indiana 
groups and from the Inner and Outer 
Crescents. 

Groups. 
Brazil-Clinton 
Linton-Sullivan 
Princeton: «2626006 


Mills. 
8.65 
7.36 
6.39 
6.67 
6.29 
5.94 


5.53 


Miles. Rate. 
. 185 $1.60 
231 1.70 
277 itt 
291 1.80 
Southern Illinois ... 310 1.95 
Inner Crescent ..... 520 3.09 
Outer Crescent ..... 595 3.29 

Complainants’ evidence is to the effect 
that the Crescent mines are smaller 
producing units: that they are 
generally on branch lines nad indepen- 


Kentucky | dent short lines; that joint hauls over 


at least two or three lines are required 


average 


Mills 

$1.60 8.65 
1.70 7.36 

1.77 6.39 
1.80 6.19 
1.95 6.67 
(5.87) 
(5.59) 
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301 


405 2.20 


*Including the circuitous route of the Illinois Central through Paducah. 


It may be noted that the distance to 
Chicago, whether we take the average 
short line or the weighted average, from 
the western Kentucky group is more 
than twice that from the Brazil-Clinton 
group, but the rate from the western 
Kentucky group is only 37 per cent | 
higher than that from the Brazil-Clinton 
group. 


Greater Yield in Traffic 


From Illinois-Indiana Mines 

Complainants, after deducting from | 
the rates under review an arbitrary | 
amount of 80 cents per ton to represent 
terminal expenses at the points of origin 
and Chicago, find that the remaining 
amounts, representing the line hauls, 
yield considerably greater ton-mile fig- 
ures for the traffic from the Illinois and 
Indiana mines than for that from the | 
western Kentucky mines. 

Likewise, they find that if the differ- 
entials against western Kentucky are 
divided by the differences in distances 
against western Kentucky as computed 
by them, the differentials are much less 
per ton-mile than are the earnings under 
the rates from the Illinois and Indiana 
mines. If the differentials per ton-mile 
are used in making rates from the Ili- 
nois and Indiana mines, the present rates 
would be reduced on the average per- 
haps between 25 and 35 cents per ton 
and the differentials against western 
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| traffic moves 
| terminals; and that over certain routes 
| coal 
| rather adverse transportation conditions 





in reaching Chicago; that the crossing 
of the Ohio River is expensive; that the 
through several large 
from the Crescents encounters 
south of the Ohio River and in southern 
Indiana, which is not the case with re- 
spect to that from Illinois and Indiana 
mines. 

There has been a tremendous increase 
in the amount of business done in Chi- 
cago by Crescent operators. It may be 
noted that in 1925 the total movement 
from the mines on the Louisville & 
Nashville in the Crescents was 60,276 
cars, of which nearly 60 per cent orig- 
inated at one mine and went to one con- 


| signee, while about 74 per cent orig- 


inated at four mines and moved to four 
consignees. 
Large Volume of Shipments 


From East Not Competitive 
The record shows that in the move- 


| ment of Crescent coals to Chicago the 
| increase has been 
| mainly, to the development of by-product 


due largely, if not 


coke ovens at Chicago, which began 
about 1910. In 1918 approximately 
6,500,000 tons of coal moved by rail from 
the Crescents to or through Chieago. In 
1925 this movement had _ increased to 
about 15,400,000 tons, of which about 
10,000,000 tons was consumed by Chi- 


Southern 


Differential Raised 
Ten Cents Per Ton 


Several Dissents Filed to Deci- 
sion of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


cago by-product ovens. Indications are 
that a heavy tonnage moved beyond 
Chicago. The balance was sold in Chi- 
cago, in many instances, at prices that 
the Illinois and Indiana operators could 
not meet. 

Altogether it appears that although a 
large volume of Crescent coal is sold in 
Chicago in competition with Illinois and 
Indiana coal the greater portion is not 
competitive. 

As previously stated, the rates from 
the Iltinois and Indiana mines ,have been 
subjected to a much greater percentage 
increase than have those from the Cres- 
cent mines, but the latter have been in- 
creased much more in cents per ton, as 
may be seen from the table below: 


Linton- Inner Outer 
Sullivan Crescent Crescent 
$1.70 $3.09 $3.29 
80 1.09 2.05 

90 119 124 

112 62 60 


Brazil- 
Clinton 
$1.60 
-70 

90 
128 


Illinois 
$1.95 
98 
97 


98 


The differences in favor of the Illinois 
and Indiana mines and against the Cres- 
cents have been thus materially in- 
creased. For instance, the difference be- 
tween the Brazil-Clinton group and In- 
ner Crescent, formerly $1.20, is now 
$1.49, or 29 cents greater. 


Lines Which Serve 


Districts Different 


Parties opposing complainants contend 
that no finding of undue prejudice can 
lawfully be made respecting the differ- 


| entials between the Indiana and western | 
| so that whatever decision is reached will 


Kentucky mines, because it is said that 
the lines that control the rates from 
western Kentucky do not control those 
from the Indiana mines. A similar con- 
tention is made with respect to the rate 
differences between the Illinois and In- 


diana mines, on the one hand, and the | ectiv 
| suspension in Investigation and Suspen- | 
' sion Docket No. 2954 and Ohio Dockets 


Crescent mines, on the other. 
The two principal carriers serving the 
western Kentucky fields are the Illinois 


| Central and the Louisville & Nashville. 


The former is als f the principal | ; 
ae Son nee ¢ principa" | leased in I. C. C. Docket 19330, Indianap- 


carriers serving Illinois fields, and it also 
serves some of the Indiana mines. The 


later does not handle any traffic beyond | 
serve Ili- | 


Evansville. Carriers which 
nois and Indiana mines or participate in 
rates and traffic from those mines also 
participate in rates and _ traffic 
western Kentucky mines. 

The three principal carriers serving 
the Crescent districts on the traffic here 


| considered are the Louisville & Nash- | 


ville, Norfolk & Western, and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. The last-named carrier 
has its own rails to Chicago but the 
Norfolk & Western and the Louisville & 
Nashville do not reach that destination. 
Carriers which serve Indiana and Illinois 
fields or act as intermediate or delivering 
carriers on traffic from those fields also 
participate in rates and traffic with all 
three of the originating lines named. 
Under the circumstances indicated a 
basis exists for a finding of undue preju- 
dice at least with respect to the rates 
from western Kentucky. Lake Dock 
Coal Cases, supra, page 185; see also 


| United States v. Illinois Cent. R. R. 263 





more | 


| stances into 


U. S. 515. 

The spread between the rates from 
the western Kentucky fields must, in our 
opinion, be considered in connection with 
the spreads which now exist between the 
various districts in Illinois and which 
we approved in The Illinois Coal Cases, 
1920, supra. The evidence 
us indicates that 25 cents is too low a 
spread. But taking all the circum- 


the relationships approved in the case 
cited, it appears that 35 cents would be 
sufficiently high. 

Upon consideration of all facts of 
record we find that the interstate rates 
to the Chicago switching district from 
the Danville, Brazil-Clinton, and Linton- 
Sullivan groups are unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed $1.35, $1.55, and 
$1.65 per net ton, respectively. 

We further find that the interstate 
rates assailed ‘are not otherwise unrea- 
sonable, but that the relationship be- 
tween the rates from Illinois to points 
in Hilinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and Iowa, and from Indiana to 


one hand, and mines in western Ken- 
tucky, on the other, results in undue 
prejudice to mines in Illinois and In- 
diana and in undue preference of mines 


maintenance of unreasonably low rates 
from mines in western Kentucky and 
should be removed by increasing the 
rates from said mines in the amount of 
10 cents per net ton to all destinations 
in the States named to which the exist- 
ing differential of western Kentucky 
over the southern Illinois group is 25 
cents per net ton. 

We further find that the rates assailed 
are not otherwise unlawful. The com- 
plaints in Nos. 17563, 17509, and 16340 
(Sub-No. 1) will be dismissed. Appro- 
priate orders will be entered. 

McManamy, Commissioner, dissenting 
| in part: 

I concur in the findings of the ma- 





jority except with respect to the differ- 
ential between Illinois and Indiana on 
the one hand and western Kentucky on 
the other. The majority fixes this differ- 
etial at 35 cents, an increase of 10 cents 
| over the existing differential. This in- 
crease is not, in my opinion, sufficient to 
establish a proper relationship between 
those mine groups. 

To be continued in the issue of 

August 8, 








from | ,: : 
| tion and Suspension Dockets 2954, Ohio 


now before | 


consideration, particulalry | 


points in Illinois and Wisconsin, on the j 
! trunk lines; 
| ent applicable rates 


in western Kentucky; that said undue | 
prejudice and preference is due to the 


Consolidation of Cases 
Involving Grain Rates 


Sought by Railroads 


I. C. C. Asked to Join Issues 
In Interest of Better Rec- 
ord on Which to Base 
Decision. 


[Continued from page 1.] 
creased rates on grain, grain products 
and by products of grain between points 
in Ohio, and in support thereof respect- 
fully show: 

Interstate 


Commerce Commission 


Docket, 19330, complaint of the India- | 


napolis Board of Trade vs. Railroads, 
involves rates on grain, grain products 
and by-products from points in Illinois 
and western half of the State of Indiana 


| to destinations in Central Freight Asso- 


ciation territory, including all points in 
the State of Ohio. The proposed in- 
creased rates which have been suspend- 
ed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


| sion, under Investigation and Suspen- 


sion Docket 2954, and by the Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio under In- 
vestigation and Suspension Dockets 92, 
93 and 94, were published to remove 
part of the cause for filing of the com- 
plaint under docket No. 199330. 


Rate Adjustment Complicated. 

The adjustment of rates between in- 
volved is so interwoven or related to 
rates in the surrounding territory, such 
as between points in Indiana and from 
Indiana to points in Ohio and between 
points in Ohio,. that to treat separately 
an adjustment of rates on grain, grain 
products and by-products of grain in a 
formal complaint Investigation and Sus- 
pension proceedings and Ohio State In- 


may result in a record that will not be 
complete. 

The carriers contend that the better 
plan would be to make a complete rec- 


‘ ord in the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission cases and the Ohio proceedings, 


not result in a maladjustment of rates 
on grain, grain products and by-products 
of grain unsatisfactory to shippers, car- 
rier and your Commission. 

The carriers will voluntarily postpone 
the effective date, of schedules under 


Investigation and Suspension 92, 93 
and 94 to any future date that may be 
necessary until a decision can be re- 


olis Board of Trade complaint. 

A petition has been filed with the Pub- 
lie Utilities Commission of Ohio, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, requesting that they join car- 
riers in this petition to your honorable 
Commission to join issues in Investiga- 


Investigation and Suspension Dockets 92, 
93 and 94 with those in Interstate Com- 
merce Commission docket 19330, supra. 
Carriers firmly believe that a con- 
solidated record of the cases mentioned 
in the preceding paragraphs will result 
in a@ more comprehensive record and a 
better understanding upon which to base 
a decision than if the cases were heard 
separately. Your petitioners therefore 
respectfully pray that this petition be 
granted. 
E. Morris, agent on behalf 
fendant and respondent carriers. 
Dated at Chicago, Ill., August 2, 1927. 
Copies to the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio, Columbus; Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce and Toledo 
Produce Exchange, Toledo, Ohio; Spring- 
field Chamber of Commerce, Springfield, 
Ohio; and to defendant and respondent 
carriers. ; 


of de- 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public August 5 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
are summarized as follows: 

(No. 19900 not yet filed.) 

_No. 19,901. Armour Fertilizer Works, 
Chicago, Ill, v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway Company et al. Seeks rea- 
sonable rates on fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials between points in the Central 
Freight Association territory, viz, Chi- 
cago Heights and East St. Louis, Illinois; 
Cincinnati and Sandusky, Ohio; Jeffer- 
sonville, New Albany and Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Louisville, Ky., and other points 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and 
those points in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania known as the western termini of 
asks that these rates be 
not in excess of 75 per cent of the prés- 
between these re- 
spective points of origin and destination. 

No. 19902. West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., of New York City and Ty- 
rone, Pa., v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Seeks reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 19903. J. W. Gillaspie, Bedford, 
Va., v. Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. 
Louis Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates on canned fruits and vegetables, 
carloads, from (‘olumbia, Tenn., to 


‘ Georgia points. 


No. 19904. Joseph Davis, Joseph Davis 
Company, Tulsa, Okla., vy. Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Railroad Company of Texas 
et al. Seeks reasonable rates on wrought 
iron pipe in carloads from Bryant, Okla., 
to Navarro, Tex.; and reparation. 

No. 19905. Valley Electrical Supply 
Co., Fresno, Calif., v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad. Seeks reasonable 
rates on transportation of combination 
cookers from Toledo and $619.84 rep- 
aration. 

No. 19,470. Aaron Poultry Co., Chi- 
cago, v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
loads of eggs or butter or mixed car- 
loads of eggs, butter and dressed 
poultry from Wichita, Hutchinson, Kio- 
wa and Arkansas City, Kans., and other 
points and Key West, Fla. 
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| income, $4,371. 
| handled by the applicant. 


car-" 
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Permission Refused Reader Railroad for Authority 
To Construct Two New Lines in Arkansas 


Not Necessary, 


Declares I. C. C. 


Finds Territory Is Already Ade- 
quately Served by 
Railways. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a report and order in Finance Docket 
Nos. 5791 and 5792, made public on 
July 30, denied applications filed by the 
Reader Railroad for authority for the 
construction of new line from Hope to 
El Dorado, Ark., 63 miles, and also an 
extension from a point near Waterloo to 
McNeil, Ark., 15 miles, on the ground 
that public convenience and necessity 
have not been shown to require them. 
The full text of the report, by Division 

4, dated July 21, follows: 

Exceptionswere filed to the report 
proposed by the examiner and the case 
was argued orally. 


Missouri Pacific 


Opposes Plan 


The Reader Railroad, a carrier by rail- 
road subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, on September 10, 1926, filed an ap- 
plication under paragraph (18) of sec- 
tion 1 of the Act, Finance Docket No. 
5791, for a certificate that the present 
and future public convenience and neces- 


line of railroad from Hope, Hempstead 
County, Ark., in a southeasterly direction 
to El Dorado, Union County, Ark., a dis- 
tance of approximately 63 miles, and on 
the same date filed an application under 
the same paragraph and section of the 
Finance Docket No. 5792, for a 
certificate that the present and future 
public convenience and necessity require 
the construction by it of an extension 
of its line of railroad from a point on its 
existing line about one mile northeast 
of its present terminus at Waterloo in a 
southerly direction to McNeil, a distance 


; of approximately 15 miles, all in Ne- 


vada and Columbia Counties, Ark. Per- 
mission also is requested under para- 
graph (18) of section 15a of the Act to 


| retain the excess earnings from the pro- 
| posed line and extension. 


A hearing 
was held for us by the Arkansas Railroad 
Commission, which recommends that the 
applications be granted. Protests against 
the granting of the applications were 
made by the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company. 

The applicant was incorporated under 


| the laws of the State of Arkansas on 


July 13, 1925. By our report and certifi- 


| cate in Operation of Line by Reader R. 


R., 99 I. C. C., 695, we authorized the ap- 
plicant to operate its present line of 
railroad extending from a connection with 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, hereinafter 


| called the Missouri, at Reader, in a gen- 


eral southwesterly direction a distance of 
approximately 23.5 miles, all in Ouachita, 
and Nevada Counties, Ark. The south- 
ern terminus of the line is now known as 
Waterloo. The report states that the 
applicant’s line was constructed by the 


| Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Company, 


hereinafter called the lumber company, 
and had been operated in intrastate com- 
merce by that company. 


The applicant’s balance sheet as of Sep- | 


tember 30, 1926, shows investment in road 
and equipment, $318,749; leased steel, 
$79,522; current assets, $40,764; unad- 
justed debits, $7,707; capital stock, $325,- 
600; current liabilities, $81,389; unad- 
justed credits, $49,117, and profit and 
loss debit balance, $9,363. The income 
account for the nine-months period ended 
Septmber 30, 1926, shows railway operat- 
ing revenue, $96,938; railway operating 
expense, $88,908; net revenue from rail- 
way operations, $8,030; railway operat- 


|} ing income, $7,130; nonoperating income, 


$4,742; gross income, $11,872, and net 
Only freight traffic is 
All of its ecapi- 
tal stock is owned by the lumber com- 
pany. 

Railroads Listed 


In Territory 

The territory now served by the appli- 
cant, and the territory to be served by 
the construction of the proposed line 
from Hope fo El Dorado and the exten- 
sion to McNeil, is bounded on the west 
by the Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad, 
hereinafter called the L. & A., and by 
the Missouri; on the north, northeast 
and east by the Missouri, the El Dorado 
& “Wesson Railway, hereinafter called 


the E. & W., and by the Chicago, Rock | 


Island & Pacific Railway hereinafter 
called the Rock Island; and on the south 
by the Louisiana & Northwest Railroad, 
hereinafter called the L. & N. W., and 
by the St. Louis Southwestern Railroad, 
hereinafter called the Cotton Belt. 

The applicant states that only a pre- 
liminary survey of the proposed line from 
Hope to El Dorado has been made. The 


; communities to be served, with the pop- 


ulation of each, are shown as follows: 
Hope, 4,790; Bodcaw, 319; Willisville, 
263; Stephens, 769; Mt. Holly, 80; Lis- 
bon, 300, and El Dorado, 35,000. These 
figures are taken from a Rand McNally 
atlas (year not stated) with the excep- 
tion of Lisbon and El Dorado, which are 
based upon present population due to 
the discovery of oil in the Vicinity. There 
is testimony to the effect that the pres- 
ent population of Hope is 7,710, and that 
the populaation within one square mile 
of Mt. Holly is 750. Hope is served by 
the Missouri, the Frisco, and the L. & A. 
Stephens is served by the Cotton Belt. 
El Dorado is served by the Missouri, the 
Rock Island, and the E. & W. The rec- 
ord shows that the applicant contem- 
plates operating over the E. & W. for 
about three miles west of El Dorado, and 
over the L. & A. for about one mile east 
of Hope. Authority to operate over the 
lines of those carriers under trackage 
rights is not sought in the application, 
and apparently no arrangement for such 
operation have been made by the appli- 
cant. The applicant estimates the area 
to be served as approximately 1,200 
square miles, which includes a strip 10 














miles wide on each side of the proposed 
line, Of this area it is stated that about 
one-third is timbered land, one-fourth is 
pasture land, and the remainder is under 
cultivation. The population is estimated 
at 70,000. 

It is generally conceded that the roads 
throughout the territory to be traversed 
by the proposed line are very poor, and 
during the winter season are practically 
impassable for automobile traffic. The 
soil is described as light, sandy loam suit- 
able for raising corn and cotton, and sub- 
ject to development for truck raising and 
fruit growing, especially sweet potatoes 
and peaches. The principal deterrent to 
vegetable and fruit growing at the pres- 


| ent time is alleged to be the lack of a 


railroad and of good roads for hauling 
the crops to the existing railroads, but 
the applicant’s principal witness upon 
that subject testified that the farmers in 
that territory do not take much interest 
in raising peaches and it probably would 
be necessary to bring in new settlers in 
order to develop that industry. All of 
the existing farms are small, and with 
the exception of cotton most of the farm 
products are consumed locally. 


Oil Production 
Leading Industry 


The record shows the industries carried 
on in the territory to be served, in the 
order of their importance, to be oil pro- 
duction, lumbering, manufacturing and 


| agriculture. The chief points for oil field 
sity require the construction by it of a | 


traffic are shown as El Dorado, Lisbon 
and Stephens. El Dorado and Stephens 
now have direct railroad service. Lisbon 
is west of El Dorado, and, according to 
the maps submitted, would not receive 
direct service from the proposed line. The 
testimony is that oil appears to exist 
throughout the territory, and wildcat 
drilling operations are in progress in an 
effort to locate new fields. The Stephens 
field has been in operation about five 
years, and the production is now declin- 
ing. Production in the El Dorado field 
also appears to have passed its peak. The 
testimony indicates that the oil produced 
in this territory is too heavy to be han- 
dled through pipe lines, although the rec- 
ord shows that while it was originally 
believed that the oil produced at El Do- 
rado and Smackover was too heavy to be 
piped a considerable volume of it is now 
handled in that manner. 

The timber in the territory to be tra- 
versed is mostly of second growth. A 
timber estimator for the lumber company 
testified that an inspection of a 10-mile 


| strip on each side of the proposed right 


of way indicated that of a total acre- 
age of 806,400 in the area, 433,200 acres 
were in timber. He estimated that the 
timbered area would yield about 266,- 
790,000 feet of lumber, and 1,434,842,000 
feet of timber which could be used for 
ties, bolts and pulp wood. Another tim- 
ber estimator testified that there is 
about 100,000,000 feet of merchantable 
timber in a strip about eight miles wide 
between EI Dorado and Stephens, also 
about one-half million feet of pulp wood 
timber and a large amount of timber suit- 
able for ties, none of which is within 
three miles of a railroad. The witness 
admitted that it is customary in the lum- 
bering industry to construct logging 
roads where timber is three miles from 
a railroad and that it could be done in 
that locality. The record shows that 
most of the timber is on farms and is 
interspersed with cleared and cultivated 
lands. The territory originally was cut 
over by large lumber companies, and 
present operations are conducted on a 
small scale. 

The applicant states that the manu- 
facturing industry, to a great extent, is 
dependent upon the oil industry, and its 
growth is to be determined only by the 
quantity of raw materials which can be 
obtained and made into finished goods. 

There.is some testimony to the effect 
that there are clay deposits about 10 
miles from Hope which could be used 
in the manufacture of fire brick and face 
brick, also deposits of kaolin and lig- 
nite. The witness expressed the opinion 
that several clay-working plants could 
be established to develop the deposits, but 
admitted that he was not familiar with 
market conditions and did not know 
whether there is any substantial demand 
for those products. The record shows 
that brick and pottery plants at Jones- 
boro, Little Rock, Perla, Malvern, Gur- 
don, Texarkana, and Hope, Ark., use the 
same series of clay beds as are found 
between Hope and El Dorado. Witnesses 
from Hope, Stephens, and El Dorado tes- 
tified concerning the possible advantages 
to be derived from the construction of 
an east and west railroad. 


Estimates Given 


On Traffic 


Traffic and revenues for the first five 
years of operation of the proposed line 
are estimated by the applicant as fol- 
lows: Oil, 2,000 cars at $60 per car, 
$120,000; lumber, 1,500 cars at $70 per 
car, $105,000; fertilizer, 500 cars at $60 
per car, $30,000; agricultural products, 
2,500 cars at $60 per car, $150,000, and 
manufactured products, 100 cars at $50 
per car, $5,000. Total revenues are 
shown as $410,000, operating expenses 
$250,000, railway tax accruals $20,000, 
equipment rents $25,000, and net operat- 
ing revenue $115,000. It is stated that 
a portion of the oil tonnage will prob- 
ably be diverted from existing lines of 
railroads, but the balance of the tonnage 
will be new business and will offset any 
diversion of oil tonnage by furnishing 
connecting lines with tonnage which they 
would not otherwise have received. 

The line will be constructed with 75- 
pound rail. Uncertainty as to maximum 
grade also exists, the figures 2 per cent 
and 1 per cent appearing in different 
places in the record. The average 
amount of curvature per mile is shown 
as 30 degrees. Cost of construction is 
estimated at $1,753,461. The construc- 
tion will be financed by the lumber com- 
pany. which will underwrite issues of 
common stock, preferred stock, or bonds 
which may be issued by the applicant. 

The general superintendent of the 
southern district of Missouri testified 





Missouri Pacific 


Opposes Application 


Oil* Production and Farming 
Listed as Leading Indus- 
tries in Section. 


that in his opinion the available timber 
in the territory to be traversed by the 
proposed line does not justify the con- 
struction of a railroad; that it could be 
handled over logging roads as had been 
done when the territory was cut over 
originally; that it is customary to con- 
struct logging roads for distances rang- 
ing from 5 to 17 miles; and that, gen- 
erally speaking, the proposed line could 
not be prosperous unless some unusual 
and unforeseen development should oc- 
cur in the future. 

A representative of the traffic depart- 
ment of the Missouri introduced ‘in evi- 
dence numerous exhibits to show that 
the territory to be traversed by the pro- 
posed line is surrounded by carriers and 
is adequately served; that the traffic to 
and from stations between junction 
points is light; that the crop yields in 
the counties to be traversed are light as 
compared with other counties in Ar- 
kansas; that the Missouri is not earning 
a return as contemplated by law, and 
that the applicant is now operating at 
a deficit. Additional data submitted by 
the witness show that the applicant’s 
present line is operated for freight 
service ‘only, that its sole equipment 
consists of one locomotive, and that a 
large quantity of rails have been leased 
by it from the Missouri. Efforts of 
counsel for the Missouri to introduce 
testimony relative to the application of 
rates from points on the proposed line 
met with objection from counsel for the 
applicant, which objection was sustained, 

To be continued in the issue of 

August 8. 


Hearings Scheduled 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The proceedings regarding railway 
mail pay on the New England lines 
(Docket No. 9200) were assigned by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Au- 
gust 5 for oral arguments before the 
Commission on next October 15. 

The proceeding with respect to valu- 
ation of the properties comprising the 
Southern Pacific Railway system has 
been assigned for hearing by the Com- 
mission on October 15, at Washington, 
D. C., before Examiners Marchand and 
Brinkley. (Valuation Docket No. 1008.) 


L. & N.R. R. Proposes 
To Abandon Branch 


Supension of Coal Operations 
Impairs Usefulness of 
Alabama Section. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company appealed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, August 5, for 
wuthority to abandon a portion of its 
Acton branch. 

The Acton branch diverges from the 
road’s main line at Helena, Ala., in a 
northeasterly direction, to Acton, Ala., 
a distance of 7.51 miles. That portion of 
the branch beyond the Paramount Coal 
Company’s operation, near Helena, to 
Acton, it is proposed to abandon. 

The proposal, the application states, 
is induced by the permanent suspension 
of coal mining operations of the Ala- 
bama Fuel and Iron Company at its 
mines in and about. Acton, and the ex- 
haustion of merehantable coal in that 
territory reached by the Alabama Fuel 
and Iron Co. , 


Suspension Order Issued 
Against Increase in Rates 


By an order entered August 4, in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2959, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from August 5, 1927, un- 
til March 5, 1928, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in joint tariff, 
Agent F., L. Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1076 
and Agent J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 
1960. The suspended schedules propose 
to increase the rates on classes and 
various commodities from defined ter- 
ritories south of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi River to destinations in 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi river. 


Railroad Gets Permission 
To Intervene in Application 


Authority has. been granted to the 
Minneapolis, Red Lake and Manitoba 
Railroad by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to intervene in the applica- 
tion proceeding of the Great Northern 
Pacific, the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern railways for authority 
for the Great Northern Pacific to ac- 
quire control of the other two companies 
by purchase of capital stock and lease of 
their roads. 


Business Association 
To Appear in Railroad Case 


The Shreveport, La., Chamber of Com- 
merce has been authorized to intervene 
in the proceedings, in the case of the 
Linwood Oil & Supply Company et al, 
(No. 17498) and related cases brought 
by the Transcontinental Oil] Company, 
Texhoma Oil and Refining Company, 
Lone Star Gas Company and Oriental 
Oil Company against various railroad 
companies 
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THE Unitep STATES DAILY. 


Foreign 


Explanation Given of Provisions 
For Withholding Income Tax at Source 


Bureau of Internal Revenue Interprets Law in Non-tech- 
nical Language. 


[Continued from page 1.] 


been made in revising the bulletin to set 
forth the meaning of the statutes and 
regulations without use of technical 
phraseology. 

The full text of the document follows: 


No Material Change 
In Law as to Withholding 


No material change in made in the 
provisions of the law requiring with- 
holding in the revenue act of 1926, ex- 
cept as to the rate of tax to be withheld, 
and no substantial alteration is made 
in the articles of Regulations 69, pro- 
mulgated under this act, in so far as 
they relate to withholding. 

The tax withheld under the revenue 
act of 1926 is at the rate of 5 per cent 
in all cases where the rate was 6 per 
cent under the revenue act of 1924, 
and 18% per cent where it was 12% 
per cent in the case of payments to 
nonresident foreign corporations under 
the revenue act of 1924. 

\n additional charge is made, how- 
ever, in the revenue act of 1926 in that 
where a citizen or resident files with 
the withholding agent on or before 
February 1 Form 1000A, showing that 
his net income, in excess of credits pro- 
vided in section 216, does not exceed 
$4,000, interest paid on bonds contain- 
ing a tax-free covenant clause is subject 
to withholding at the rate of 1% per 


cent instead of 2 per cent, as provided | 


in the revenue act of 1924. 


Definitions Given 


Of Terms Used 

The term “person” means an_ indi- 
vidual, trust or estate, a partnership, or 
a corporation. 

“Collection at the source,” “deduction 
at the source,” or ‘withholding at the 
source” are synonymous terms meaning 
that the person paying income to an- 
other deducts or withholds a tax from 
the amount paid and turns it over to 
the Government to the credit of the re- 
cipient of the income. 

The term “source” refers to the indi- 
vidual, partnership, or corporation which 
is the payor of the income. 

The term “tax free” should not be 
confused with “tax exempt,’ which means 
exempt from taaxtion, either State, local, 
or Federal, or all three. 

The term “United States,” when used 
in a geographical sense, includes only 
the States, the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 

A nonresident alien individual is an 
individual whose residence is not within 
the United States and who is not a citi- 

nof the United States. 

A domestic corporation is one organ- 

« .zed or created in the United States or 
under the law of the United States or of 
any State or Territory. A domestic cor- 
poration is a resident corporation even 
though it does no ‘business and owns no 
property in the United States. 

A foreign corporation is one which is 
not domestic. 

A resident foreign corporation is a 
foreign corporation engaged in trade or 
business within the United States or one 
having an office or place of business 
therein. Oe 

A nonresident foreign corporation Is a 
foreign corporation not engaged in trade 
or business within the United States and 
not havig an office or place of business 
therein. 

A foreign corporation not engaged in 
trade or business within the United 
States and having no office or place of 
business therein but which has a fiscal 
agent in the United tSates is not a resi- 
dent corporation. 

A domestic partnership is one organ- 
ized or created in the United States. 

A foreign partnership is one which is 
not domestic. The nationality or resi- 
dence of members of a partnership does 
not affect its status as foreign or do- 
mestic. 


Definition of Term 
‘‘Withholding Agent” 


The term “withholding agent” means 
any person required to deduct and with- 
hold any tax under the provisions of sec- 
tion 221 or 237, and may be a corpora- 
tion with bonds outstanding, a trustee 
under a corporate mortgage, or any cor- 
poration, partnership, or private indi- 
vidual. 

memrnenstien, for the purpose of the 
income tax law, includes associations, 
joint-stock companies and insurance com- 
panies. The capacity in which the with- 
holding agent may act is immaterial. He 
may be a lessee or mortgagor of real or 
personal property, an executor or ad- 
ministrator or he may occupy some other 
fiduciary position as trustee or conser- 
vator. 

Officers and employes of the Govern- 
ment—the disbursing officers and the 
Army and Navy paymasters—must with- 
hold. The deduction must be made 
whenever 
“control, receipt, custody, disposal, or 
payment” of the income affected by the 
statute. 

If the owner or operator of a mine 
leases a portion thereof to a contractor 
whose operations are separate and dis- 
tinct from those of the owner or op- 
erator, and nonresident aliens are ac- 
tually employed by the contractor, the 
duty of withholding as to such _nonresi- 
dent alien employes is that of the con- 
tractor rather than the owner or op- 
erator. 

Where, in connection with the sale of 
its property, payment of the bonds or 
other obligations of a corporation is as- 
sumed by the assignee, such assignee, 
whether an individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, or a State or political subdi- 
vision thereof, must deduct and withhold 
such taxes as would have been required 
to be withheld by the assignor had no 
such sale and transfer been made. 

Where the payment of interest and 

xincipal of the bonds issued by an in- 

idual or partnership is assumed by a 
corporation the character of the bond 
obligation remains unchanged and as 








the withholding agent has. 


created, notwithstanding the corporation 
has assumed the payment of the interest 
and may ultimately pay off the mort- 
gage. 

The fiscal agent or paying agent in 
{this country of a nonresident foreign 
corporation or of a foreign government 
which has issued bonds containing a tax- 
free covenant clause is required to with- 
hold in accordance with the statute. 


Domestic Corporation 
To Withhold Taxes 


A domestic corporation may not be 
relieved from the requirement to with- 
hold tax from royalties paid to a non- 
resident alien individual by reason of 
the fact that the individuai has appointed 
a domestic bank to act as his agent for 
the purpose of paying his taxes in the 
United States. 

The fact that an. income-tax return 
will be filed in the United States by a 
nonresident alien will not relieve a with- 
holding agent from the necessity of with- 
holding tax from the income of the alien 
which is subject to withholding. 

Exempt corporations are required to 
withhold income tax at the source in the 
same manner and according to the same 
rules as taxable corporations. 

The fact that an individual or corpora- 
tion may have an agent within this coun- 
try to collect and receive income does» not 
operate to prevent withholding * on 
payments of income where payments of 
income direct to the principal would be 
subject to withholding. 

The appointment of an agent in this 
country does not in itself establish the 
residence of the principal in this country 


for the purposes of income tax,/nor does | 
such appointment exempt persons whose | 


income is subject to withholding from 
having the tax withheld therefrom, un- 
less in addition to the appointment of an 


agent the principal is engaged in busi- | 
ness in this country or has an office or | 


place of business therein. 

The withholding agent does not derive 
his appointment or authority from 
act of the taxpayer, but it is a duty im- 
posed upon the debtor by law. 


ae . ? ‘ | 
A citizen or resident fiduciary having 


the distribution of the income of a trust 
any beneficiary of which is a nonresident 
alien individual is not required to with- 
hold any tax from the trust income pay- 
able to the nonresident alien beneficiary. 
Such fiduciary will, however, he required 
to file a return for the beneficiary. 


Regulations Are Explained 


For Alien Persons and Firms 
Part II. 

Withholding with respect to income 
other than that derived from corporate 
bonds and similar obligations: 

The income embodied in the heading 
of this title is described in section 221(a) 
and the persons specified in that subdi- 
vision as being subject to its withhold- 
ing provisions are nonresident alien indi- 
viduals and partnerships not engaged in 
trade or business within the United 
States and not having any office or place 
of business therein, and composed in 
whole or in part of nonresident aliens. 
The rate of withholding in the case of 
payments to nonresidents alien indi- 
vidals and partnerships defined in section 
221(a) is 5 per cent. Section 237 of the 
revenue act of 1926 provides that in the 
case of foreign corporations not engaged 
in trade or business within the United 
States and not having any office or place 
of business therein, there shall be. de- 
ducted and withheld at the source, in the 
same manner and upon the same items 
of income as provided in section 221(a), 
a tax equal to 12%% per cent of all pay- 
ments made prior to the enactment of 
the revenue act of 1926 (February 26, 
1926) and 13% per cent of all payments 
of income made after the enactment of 
such act. Such tax shall be returned 
and paid in the same manner and subject 
to the same conditions as provided in 
section 221(a). 

The three taxable entities to be con- 
sidered in connectiont with the income 
under this title are, therefore, as fol- 
lows: 

(a) A nonresident alien individual. 

(b) A partnership not engaged in 
trade or business within the United 
States and not having an office or place 
of business therein and composed in 
whole or in part of nonresident alien 
individuals. 

(c) A foreign 
gaged in trade or 
United States and not having an 


corporation not en- 
business within the 
office 


‘or place of business therein. 


Tax is withheld on payments made to 
foreign fiduciaries in the same manner 
and to the same extent as in the case 
of nonresident alien individuals, whether 
the fiduciary is an individual, partner- 
ship, or corporation, and regardless of 
the fact that the ultimate beneficiary 
may be a citizen of the United States 
who is not subject to withholding. 


Principles Apply 
To All Three Classes 


The same general principles relating 
to the income under this title 


effect that fixed or determinable, annual 
or periodical compensation for services 
of labor performed in the United States 
is subject to withholding applies equally 
to the three classes of taxpayers specified 
in (a), (b), and (c). 

Income subject to withholding—In this 
class there is included income such as 
is enumerated in the law—interest, 
rents, wages, premiums, annuities, com- 
pensation, remunerations, and emolu- 
ments. They are all embraced, however, 
in the more general class “fixed or de- 
terminable, annual or periodical income.” 
This phrase refers, generally, to gross 
income subject to taxation, which 
definitely determined or can be ascer- 
tained by computation, and is paid from 
time to time. A salesman who works 
by the month for a commission on sales 
and is paid monthly receives income of 


is 


any | 


apply | 
equally to the three classes of taxpayers. | 
For instance, a general statement to the | 
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building contracts awarded, railroad 


car loadings, wholesale trade, department store sales, department store stocks, and bank debits outside of New York City, 


based upon reports compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. 


this character. 
ings of lawyers and doctors are not usu- 


ally within the purview of this provision | 


of the law (unless paid as a regular re- 
tainer). 

The income must be derived from 
sources within the United States. As the 
nonresident alien law is taxable only 
on his income derived from sources with- 
in this coumtry, it is obvious that it is 
only such grains on which tax should be 
withheld. 

The interest on bonds and notes of for- 
eign countries, or nonresident foreign 
corporations not maintaining a_ fiscal 
agent in the United States, owned by 
nonresident aliens, is not subject to with- 
holding, even if paid at the office of some 
banking establishment in the United 
States. Neither are salaries and wages 
paid by domestic corporations to non- 
resident alien employes for sexvices ren- 
dered entirely in foreign countries sub- 
ject to withholding. 

The incorme of an alien seaman, earned 
on a coastwise vessel, is from sources 
within the United States, but where the 
wages are earned by such alien seaman 
on a ship which is regularly engaged in 
foreign trade, they are not to be re- 
garded as fx.0m sources within the United 
States. 

A nonresident alien may receive in- 
come from sources within the United 
States which is taxable but which may 
not be subject to withholding. Relief 
from withholding does not mean that the 
income is eXempt from tax. 


Income from Sources 
Withire Wriited States 


In order for the income of a nonresi- 
dent alien, a partnership composed in 
whole or im part of nonresident aliens, 
or a nonresident foreign corporation to 
be subject to withholding it must be 
from sources within the United States. 

Royalties paid to a nonresident for- 
eign corporation for the use in the 
United States of property belonging to 
such corporation are income _ from 
sources Within the United States. 

The incomme of foreign governments re- 
ceived fromm investments in the United 
States in stock, bonds, or other domestic 
securities, Owned by such foreign gov- 
ernments, Or from interest on deposits 
in banks im the United States of moneys 
belonging to such foreign governments, 
or from any other source within the 
United States, is exempt. 

The interest on funds of foreign lega- 
tions is not subject to withholding, as 
such incOme is exempt from Federal tax- 
ation. 

As the income from investments in 
| the United States in bonds and stocks 
and from interest on bank balances re- 
ceived by Ambassadors and ministers ac- 
credited to the United States is exempt 
from tax, Such income is not subject to 
withholding. The foregoing provisions 


of the Wives and minor children of such 
foreign azmMbassadors and 
the members of their households, includ- 
ing attaches, secretaries, and servants, 

The interest derived from_ bonds, 
notes, and certificates of indebtedness of 
the United States while beneficially 
| owned by a nonresident alien individual 
|a foreign corporation, partnership, or 
associatior2, not engaged in business in 
the United States, is exempt from income 
taxes. Sutch interest is, therefore, not 
subject to withholding. 

In addition to being from sources 





are likewise applicable to such income | 


ministers and | 


On the other hand, earn- | 





| 


| Foreign Exchange | 


(By lelegrapnp.j 

New York, August 5. —- The Federal 
Reserve Fank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

August 5, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provzsions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling)........ 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev)...... 
Czechoslovakia (krone 


14070 
1390 
007227 
029626 
2678 
4.8585 
025193 
0392 
2379 
013095 
4008 
1744 
0544 
.2584 
1127 
0499 
006125 
1693 
2679 
.1927 


017592 


Denmark (krone).........c.ees 
England (pound sterling)....... 
Finland (markka) ci 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark). 
Greece (drachma)..... 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
italy Clira)........ 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo).... 
Rumania (leu) ° 
Spain (peseta)......cece cece 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
India 
GON THOR) cic cic ccc cas 
Singapore (S. §.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar)........... ooees 
Se ee : 
Mexico (peso)... 
Newfoundland (d 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)........ 
Brazil (milreis) ie cae eae 
Chile (peso) ; 
Uruguay (peso) 


(Chefoo tael)...... 
(Hankow tael) i 
(Shanghai tael)......... 
CTTGniSIN CORE). <<< ceases 
(Hong Kong dollar). 
(Mexican dollar) 
(Tientsin or Peiyan 


6388 
6316 
6107 
6454 
4850 
4368 
4317 


2 dol.) 
eS eee 4283 
Ns 56 c6k= nk ew seas bade 3611 
weoee 4734 
5596 
998722 
999906 
hae he a em ot 473500 
Oat). «0:6 46445 996250 
665 
1182 
1201 
9986 


within the United States, the income 
under this title must be fixed or deter- 
minable annual or periodical income. In- 
is to be paid in 
amounts definitely predetermined. On the 
other hand, it is determinable whenever- 
there is a basis of catculation by which 
the amount to be paid may be ascer- 
tained. 


come is fixed when it 


Fixed or Determinable 
Annual or Periodical Income 

The income need not be paid annually 
if it is paid periodically, that is to say, 
from time to time, whether or not at 
regular intervals. That the length of 
time during which the payments are to 
be made may be increased or diminished 
in accordance with some one’s will or 
with the happening of an event does 
not make payments any the less de- 
terminable or periodical. 

A salesman working by the month for 
a commission on sales which is paid or 
credited monthly receives determinable 
periodical income. The income derived 
from the sale in the United States of 
property, whether real or personal, is 
not fixed or determinable annual or peri- 
odical income. 

To be continued 


tw the issue of 
August 8, 


| 


(Monthly average 1919100.) 


Railroad Asks Bids 
On Hotel Purchase 


Government R oad Seeks to 
Place Manila Property in 
Experienced Hands. 


Capital stock of the Manila Hotel Com- 
Pany, owned by the Manila Railroad 
Company, property of the Philippine 
Government, has been offered for sale, 
and sealed bids will be opened on Octo- 
ber 1, the Bureau of Insular Affairs of 
the Department of War has just an- 
nounced. 

The full text of statement follows: 

The Board of Directors of the Manila 
Railroad Company announce that sealed 
bids will be received in the office of the 
general manager of the Manila Railroad 
Company and opened at 10.30 a. m., 
October 1, for the purchase of 4,330 
out of the total of 4,500 shares of the 
capital stock of the Manila Hotel Com- 
pany. 

Was Original Subscriber. 

This means, in effect, that the rail- 
road Company, which is owned by the 
Philippine Government, desires to place 
in the hands of practical hotel people 
the management and operation of the 
Manila Hotel. The Manila Railroad Com- 
Pany was the original subscriber to a 
part of the stock of this hotel and began 
in 1919 to purchase stock until it has 
become owner of practically the entire 
stock issued. 


There is an outstanding issue of bonds 
amounting to $120,000, and the total 
liabilities of the Manila Hotel Company 
are $152,000. The fixed assets of the 
hotel are assessed by the City of Manila 
at $1,200,000, and on the balance sheet 
of the hotel company are carried at 
$800,000. The total assets of the hotel 
company, on the basis of assessed valua- 
tion, are $1,360,000. 


Half of Price to Be Cash. 

The conditions of sale as announced 
require one-half the purchase price to 
be paid Ca wey 
bid, the balance within one year there- 
after with 6 per cent annual intercsc. 

Details can be secured from the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs of the War Depart- 
ment or from the Manila Railroad Com- 
pany, Manila, P. I. 

Secretary of War Jacob . Dickinson 
laid the cornerstone of the hotel on Sep- 
tember 3, 1910, when on an inspection 
trip in the Philippines, and the hotel 
was formally opened to the public on 
July 4, 1912. 

The Auditor for the Philippine Gov- 
ernment reports for the calendar year 
1926 that the hotel under its present 
management made a net profit of $53,- 
000, which was something over 20 per 
cenit on the outstanding stock. 


medi: 


Toledo Terminal Railroad 


Valued at $2,486,890 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public August 5 a tentative valua- 
tion report placing a final value, for rate 
making purposes, of $2,486,890 on the 


Balance previous day.. 


| Interest on public debt. 
| Refunds of receipts.... 
; Panama Canal.. 


( 


INDEX 


U. 8. Treasury Statement 
August 3, 1927. 
(Made Public August 5, 1927.) 


Receipts 
Customs receipts...... 

Internal-revenue receipts: 

Income tax ow 

Miscellaneous _inter- 
nal revenue....... 
Miscellaneous receipts. 
Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts... 


$825,887.70 
629,072.66 


2,585,796.62 
459,979.03 
$4,300,736.01 
95,750.00 
$171,432,863.70 


Total .....cees cece , $175,829,849,71 


Expenditures 

General expenditures.. $7,819,296.82 
320,608.01 
345,285.43 


Operations in 


accounts ..... 157,957.81 


| Adjusted service certifi- 


cate fund 502,229.15 


| Civil service retirement 


i 





| with the comparative analysis of 
| ceipts and expenditures for the month 
year, are published each | 


| Decline 


fund eee 
Investment of 


127,365.05 


Total ordinary 
penditures ei 
Public-debt expenditures 
chargeable against 
ordinary receipts ... 
Other public-debt 
penditures 
Balance today........ 


ex- 


9,001,000.00 


1,306,133.40 


LOWL. cio buna weer td 
The accumulative figures, together 


re- 


and for the 
Monday. 


| Offerings of Bonds 


YEARLY 


| lar 


11,582.97 | 
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Finance 


Check Payments Show 
Decreased Trade for 


Last Week of July 


Weekly Statement Issued by 
Department of Com- 
merce on Dollar 
Volume. 


Measured by check payments, the dol- 
volume of business for the week 
ended July 30 was smaller than in the 
preceding week but greater than a year 
ago, according to the weekly statement 
of the Department of Commerce, issued 
August 5. 

The report in full text. follows: 

Wholesale prices advanced ftam the 
low level of the preceding week but 


| were still substantially lower than in 


80,819.75 | 


the corresponding week of a year ago. 
Although prices for cotton advanced over 
the preceding week they were lower than 


| last year. Iron and steel prices declined 


$8,360,686.66 | 


from both the preceding week and the 
corresponding week of 1926. 

Loans and discounts of Federal re- 
serve member banks again receded from 


| the preceding week but were higher than 


a year earlier. Prices for stocks con- 
tinued to advance, both as compared 


| with the previous week and the corre- 


157,161,529.65 | 
—————— | from the previous week, were lower than 
$175,829,349.71 | 


sponding week of last year. Interest rates 
on call loans, though showing no change 


in the same week of 1926. Bond prices 
again advanced, being higher also than 


| in the corresponding week of last year. 


Reduced in Canada. 


| tically no change from the preceding 
' week but was lower than in the same 


of $63,255,064 
Noted in Value of Issues for 


First Half of Year. 


Summarizing the bond issues offered 


| in the first half of this year in Canada, 


the Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
, Toronto, J. Bartlett Richards, in a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce, 
, notes a decrease in the total value of 
| bonds offered, largely because there were 
| no Dominion issues. 
The full text of his report follows: 
A summary of bond issues offered 
during the first six months of 1927 shows 
a total of $286,520,860, a decrease of 


$63,255,064 as compared with the first | 


six months of 1926, when total isues 


amounted to $351,775,924. 


The greater total in the 1926 period 


is due to the fact that there was a Do- 


minion Government issue of $105,000,000 | 


in February, 1926, whereas there has 
been none this year. 

There has been a larger number of 
new bond issues this year than last, and 
the total for each of the first six months, 
with the exception of February and 
March, was greater than for the cor- 
responding months in 1926. 

A more detailed examination of bond 


crease in the 1927 period over the 1926 
period in pulp and paper, real estate, 
telephone company and mortgage and 


municipal bonds and railroad bonds. 
Decreases, in addition to the decrease 
noted in Dominion Government financing, 


in provincial issues and decreases of 
; about $6,000,000 in miscellaneous in- 
; dustrial and about $42,000,000 in light 
and power securities. 

The largest issue so far this year has 
been an issue of the Canadian National 
Railways, amounting to $65,000,000. In 
the first half of last year, aside from 
the Dominion Government financing, the 
largest issue was a $37,000,000 one of 
the Duke-Price Power Company. 

Corporation bond financing during the 
first half of 1927 includes pulp and paper 
issues amounting to $43,225,000. 





Valuations Placed 
On Two Railroads 


Figures Amnounced for San 


Diego & Arizona and Rio 
Grande Southern. 


| The San Diego & Arizona Railroad 
Company’s tentative final valuation, as 
of June 30, 1919, is $10,180,000 (valua- 
tion docket No. 1064) and that of the 
Rio Grande Southern Railroad Company, 
for the same date, is $3,172,800.19, (val- 
uation docket No. 1063), the Interstate 
Commerce Commission found in a report 
just made jublic. Both are valuations 
of property owned and used.” 


The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse ' 


Commission, at St. Paul, in a protest to 
the Commission, August 4, (valuation 
docket No. 1053) objected to the Com- 
mission’s tentative final valuation of the 
property of the Minnesota Transfer Rail- 
way Company in Minnesota as “excessive 
| by at least $575,000.” 

The Union Transportation Company, 
New Egypt, N. J., in a protest made pub- 
lic August 4 (docket No. 1029) said the 

| Commission’s tentative valuation of its 
| property fails to include items aggre- 
| gating $14,788. 

The East and West Coast Railway 
(valuation docket No. 1033) and the 

| Chesterfield & Lancaster Railroad (val- 
uation docket No. 1032) in protests made 


property of the Toledo Terminal Rail- | public August 4, asked the Commission 
road Company, of Ohio, owned and used | to disapprove the tentative final valua- 


for common carrier purposes. The value 
was on the basis of June 30, 1927. 


| 


| 


tions of their properties and to accord 
the companies hearings, 


i 


| discount company bonds, as well as in 


include a decrease of about $6,500,000 | 








Interest rates on time money averaged 
lower than in the previous week or the 
corresponding week of 1926. The Federal 
reserve ratio advanced over both prior 
periods. Business failures were more 
numerous than in either the preceding 
week or the same week of last year. 
The production of bituminous coal dur- 
ing the week ended July 23 showed prac- 


week of 1926. Lumber output again reg- 
istered an increase over both the pre- 
ceding week and the corresponding week 
of last year. The production of bee-hive 
coke, showing no material change from 
the preceding week, was substantially 
lower than in the same week of 1926. 
The output of crude petroleum reached 
a new high peak during the third week 
of July. Building contracts awarded in 
37 states called for larger expenditures 
than in either the preceding week or the 
week of a year ago. Receipts of wheat 
at primary markets were substantially 
lower than a year earlier. Receipts of 
cotton into sight were running higher 
than a year ago. Receipts of cattle at 
primary markets were lower than last 
year, with hog receipts making a simi- 
lar comparison. 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Compiroller of the 
Currency 


Changes in the status of national 
banks as of August 3 have been an- 
nounced by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, J. W. McIntosh, as follows: 

Consolidation: 

The Talladega National Bank, Talla- 
dega, Ala., capital $150,000. The Bank 
and Trust Company of Tlladega, Ala., 
capital $100,000. Consolidated today un- 


issues in the two periods shows an in- | der the Act of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended 


or 


February 25, 1927, under the charter and 
corporate title of “The Talladega Na- 
tional Bank,” No. 7558, with capital stock 
of $200,000. 

Branch authorized under the Act of 
February 25, 1927. 

Bank of Italy National Trust and Sav- 
ings Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
Location of branch, vicinity of 20th Ave- 


; nue and Taraval Street. 


Cleveland Bank Cuts 
Its Rediscount Rate 


Institution Is Fifth of Reserve 


System to Take 
Action: 


The present series of reductions in 
Federal Reserve rediscount rates was 
carried to the fifth bank August 5 with 
the approval by the Federal Reserve 
Board of a reduction by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

That bank, like those at Kansas City, 
St. Louis, New York and Boston, was 
to go on a rate of 3% per cent on all 
classes of paper of all maturities, effec- 
tive August 6. 

The full text of the announcement 
by the Federal Reserve Board follows: 

The Federal Reserve Board announ- 
ces that it has approved an application 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land for permission to establish a redis- 
count rate of 3% per cent on all classes 
of paper of all maturities, effective 
August 6, 1927. 


Silver Imports Into India 
Show Increase for Week 


Silver imports into India for the week 
ended July 30 were 848,000 ounces as 
compared with 123,000 ounces for the 
preceding week, according to cabled ad- 
vices to the Department of Commerce 
from its Bombay office. The total 
amount came from New York, it was 
stated. The Department’s comment on 
the reserves follows in full text: 

The currency in reserve on July 22 
amounted to 1,017,000,000 rupees in 
silver coins, whjch represents an increase 
of 12,100,000 rupees since July 15 (the 
value of the rupe is about $.3612). Bul- 
lion in resérve amounted to 89,900,000 
rupees, which is the same amount as 
that of July 15. Silver stocks on July 
29 were estimated at 4,000 bars as come 
pared with 4,700 bars on July 15. The 
market was easy;,the offtake poor. 

t 
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Deductions 


Deduction Is Allowed | Value of Limestone Lands Exchanged 


For Bad Debt Though 


For Stock Allowed as Invested Capital 


Accurate Estimate of Deposit Content Made Subsequent 
Never Charged Off to Basic Date Allowed in Computing Depletion. 


Failure to Collect After Con- | Nortuwestern States PortLaND Ce- 


cern Went Out of Busi- 
ness Is Found to Prove 
Worthlessness. 


Sumter CocoA Cota BoTTLING COMPANY 
vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, BoarD oF TAX APPEALS, No. 9079. 
In determining the gain or loss upon 

the sale of a business, the value of an 

exclusive right to bottle and sell a cer- 
tain soft drink within a certain terri- 
tory may be established by the uncontra- 
dicted testimony of a witness having pe- 

culiar knowledge of the value of such a 

franchise, the Board of Tax Appeals held 

~ herein. : 

Debts outstanding at the time a cor- 
poration goes out of business, which are 
considered by its officers to be worth- 
less, and no effort is made to collect 
them, and they in fact remain uncol- 
lected, are allowable as deductions from 
gross income, though they were not 
charged off as bad debts, the Board also 
held herein. . 

George E. H. Goodner for the peti- 
tioner and L. L. Hight for the Commis- 
sioner. ae 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: : 

This proceeding is for the redetermina- 
tion of a deficiency in income and profits 
taxes for the year 1918. Ph 

Findings of fact: The petitioner was 
incorporated in the year 1913 under the 
laws of South Carolina to take over the 
business of a partnership that was en- 
gaged in bottling and selling coca cola 
in Sumter, S. C., and vicinity under a 
franchise or agreement. The capital stock 
of the petitioner was of the par value 
of $5,000 and all of it was issued in 
June, 1913, for the business and assets 
of the partnership, including the coca 
cola franchise. 

Franchise Transfer Approved. 

This franchise, which had been granted 
to the partnership in 1904, gave it the 
exclusive right to bottle, label and sell 
coca cola in Sumter, S. C., and certain 
territory adjacent thereto. The transfer 
of this franchise to the petitioner was 
approved and ratified by the Coca Cola 
Bottling Company of Atlanta, Ga., which 
owned and controlled the bottling rights 
of coca cola in a number of states, iIn- 


cluding South Carolina, and it thereafter ! 


make shipments of coca cola syrup to 
the petitioner. 

The petitioner could buy coca cola 
syrup only from the Coca Cola Bottling 
Company, and that company could sell 
only to recognized franchise holders. 
Part of the territory covered by the pe- 
titioner’s franchise was sublet so that 
§t operated only in what was known as 
the Sumter Plant territory. The peti- 
tioner had a royalty interest in the sub- 
leased territory which royalty interest 
was transferred to one J. K. Croswell 
in the year 1916. 

The actual cash value of the franchise, 
or right to bottle and sell coca cola in 
the Sumter Plant territory, at the time 
it was acquired by the petitioner was 
$23,622. 

Assets Were Sold. 

In August, 1918, the petitioner sold 
its inventories, machinery, equipment, 
supplies, and its coca cola franchise, for 
$47,000, of which $25,000 was repre: 
sented by five notes for $5,000 each. In 
computing the profits from this sale the 
respondent determined that the cost to 
the petitioner of the physical assets sold 
was $21,032.58, and that the cost of the 
coca cola franchise was $15,000, or a 
total cost of $36,032.58. The respondent 
also determined that the five $5,000 notes 
received in part payment by the peti- 
tioner were worth their face value and 
that the petitioner had realized a profit 
of $11,467.42 on the sale. 

After the sale of its inventories, ma- 
chinery, equipment, supplies and fran- 
chise on August 12, 1918, the petitioner 
discontinued business except the collec- 
tion of its outstanding accounts, which 
business was carried on through the re- 
mainder of the year. At the time of the 
sale of the assets the accounts outstand- 
ing amounted to about $1,200. Certain 
accounts were subsequently collected so 
that at December 1, 1918, the accounts 
uncollected amounted to $993.83. Those 
accounts were considered worthless at 
that date and no further attempt was 
made to collect them, nor were they 
ever paid. No book entry was ever 
made charging them off as worthless 
because the petitioner at that time had 
ceased to keep books of account. 

Additional Tax Assessed. 

The petitioner filed an income and 
profits tax return for the year 1918 as 
provided by law. On November 18, 1923, 
the respondent notified the petitioner by 
letter mailed that date that it was pro- 
posed to assess additional tax against 
the petitioner for the year 1918 in the 
amount of $17,205.75. The additjonal 
tax was assessed on or about February 
1, 1924. : 

The petitioner on or about March 1, 
1924, filed a claim for abatement of the 
additional tax so assessed and for refund 
of $490.72, the amount of tax originally 
assessed and paid on the return. On 
March 10, 1925, the respondent mailed 
to the petitioner a letter notifying it that 
its claim for abatement and refund had 
been allowed for $11,859.48 and rejected 
for $5,836.99, the deficiency in tax there- 
fore being $5,346.27. The respondent’s 
letter of March 19, 1925, is the basis for 
this proceeding. 

In computing the petitioner’s net in- 
come for 1918 the respondent included 
therein the amount of $11,467.42, deter- 
mined by him to have been realized by 
the petitioner as profit from the sale of 
its assets in the year 1918, and refused 
to allow as a deduction from gross in- 
come the amount of $993 prerienne 
debts claimed by the petitioner to have 
been worthless on December 31, 1918. 

Value of Franchise Disputed. 

Opinion by Marquette: The first ques 


| controlled by his company. 


MENT COMPANY V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAX 
APPEALS, Nos. 5763, 10456. 

The Board of Tax Appeals, in 
these cases, found that the value of 
limestone lands received by a cor- 
poration in exchange for shares of 
its stock may be established by the 
purchase price paid by the incor- 
porators for the land shortly before 
the corporation was organized. 

Under Section 207 of the Act of 
1917, it was held, the value of such 
lands as of January 1, 1914, which 
is determined by reducing the March 
1, 1913, value proportionate to the 
extraction in the tmterim, is allow- 
able as invested capital for 1917 to 
the extent that such value does not 
exceed the par value of the stock 
specifically issued therefor. 

An accurate estimate of the de- 
posit content of such lands was held 
to be acceptable for computations of 
depletion, although it was made 
several years subsequent to the basic 
date. 

The publication of the full text of 
the ‘decision was begun in the issue 
of August 5, and is concluded as 
follows: 


Payments for Mineral 


Lands Are Considered 

That which was paid for so large a block 
of common stock is also representative 
of that which was paid for the entire 
issue of common stock. We are of the 
opinion that the services of Cowham En- 
gineering & Construction Company, 
being a part of the cost of the plant and 
for which 4,375 shares of common stock 
were issued, were of a value equal to 
$22.68 for each share of common stock, 
or a value for the services paid in of 
$99,225. It has been shown that large 
blocks of preferred stock were sold for 
$100 per share, with a bonus of one-half 
share of common stock. By subtracting 
from the sale price of $100 the value of 
one-half share of common stock, or 
$11.34, we find a value for the preferred 





tion presented for determination by the 
record in this proceeding is the value 
of the coca cola franchise at the time 
it was acquired by the petitioner. The 
petitioner and the respondent are in ac- 
cord that the value of the franchise at 
that time is the proper basis for de- 
termination of gain or loss from the sub- 
sequent sale in 1918, but they do not 
agree as to what the value was, the pe- 
titioner contending that it was $23,622, 
and the respondent that it was $15,000. 
There appears to be no dispute as to 
the cost of the physical asset sold in 
1918. 

Charles V. Rainwater, secretary and 
treasurer of the Coca Cola Bottling 
Company of Atlanta, which controlled 
the bottling rights for coca cola in a 
number of States, testified that he had 
been such secretary and treasurer since 
1906 and had supervision of the mak- 
ing and approving of all contracts and 
sub-contracts involving the right-to bot- 
tle and sell coca cola in the territory 
He was 
familiar with the amount of coca cola 
syrup consumed in each territory and 
the profits realized by the bottlers, and 
had bought and sold framchises on his 
own account and owned interests in | 
various bottling plants. 

He stated that originally selling 
rights for coca cola were given away in 
order to induce and stimulate the use 
of that product, but that by 1913 the 
franchises or rights to sell in certain 
territories, had become very valuable 
and that he considered a first line con- 
tract or State right had a value of $5 
for each gallon of syrup consumed in 
the territory per year, and the sub-con- 
tract, such as the one involved here, a 
value of $2 for each gallon of syrup 
consumed in the territory per year. The 
average consumption of syrup in the 
Sumter Plant territory during the 
years 1911, 1912 and 1913 was 11,811 
gallons and he considered the franchise | 
right to that territory worth $23,622 | 
when it was acquired by the petitioner | 
in 1913. 





Testimony Unimpeached. 

The testimony of Rainwater was not 
impeached or contradicted in any way | 
and we are of the opinion tnat it es- 
tablishes that the franchise in question 
had a value of $23,622 in June, 1913, 
and we so hold. i 

The next question is whether the peti- 
tioner, in computing its net income for 
1918, is entitled to deduct the amount 
of $993 representing uncollected debts 
existing on December 31, 1918. The evi- 
dence shows that the petitioner had sold 
all of its assets in August, 1918, and re- 
mained in business only for the purpose | 
of collecting its outstanding accounts. 

Some of these accounts were collected 
between August and December, 1918, and 
on the latter date there remained the 
amount of $993 uncollected. These ac- 
counts the petitioner’s officers consid- 
ered worthless and no further effort was 
made to collect them, and they remained ; 
uncollected. No book entry was made 
cvarging these debts off for the reason 
that the petitioner had ceased to keep 
books. We are of the opinion that the 
debts were worthless and were so ascer- 
tained by the petitioner during the tax- 
able year 1918, and that the deduction 
should be allowed. I 

The petitioner also alleged in its peti- 
tion that the respondent erred in hold- 
ing that the five promissory notes of 
$5,000 each, received by the petitioner in 
part payment for the assets sold in 1918, 
were worth par. However, the evidence 
produced as to this issue is not suffi- 
cient to warrant us in disturbing the re- 
spondent’s determiantion, and the peti- 
tioned so concedes in its brief. 

Order of redetermiantion will be en- 
tered on 15 days’ notice under Rule 50. 

Considered by Van Fossan, Phillips, 
and Milliken. 

July 30, 1927, 


| 


; for depletion. 


stock of $88.66 per share. Application of 
the value_per share of the common stock 
to the total issue, 17,500 shares, results 
in a value of $396,900, and application 
of the value per share of the preferred 
stock to the total issue of shares results 
in a value of $1,551,500, or a total value 
of both issues of stock of $1,948,450. 
Respondent has allowed in invested capi- 
tal only the par value of the preferred 
stock, or $1,750,000, thus understating 
invested capital for all the years by the 
difference here allowed, $198,450. 

The second issue relates to the value 
as of March 1, 1913, of the deposits of 
limestoae and clay owned by the pe- 
titioner. The issue is common to all the 
years, due to the deductions allowable 
The determination of 
quantity as well as valué, is involved. 


Survey Established 


Extent of Deposits 

We are satisfied that the survey of 
the petitioner’s properties, begun in 1922 
and campleted in 1924, was careful and 
thororgh—very much more so than the 
original prospecting—and that the re- 
sults shown satisfactorily established the 
content in tons of the deposits of lime- 
stone and-of clay. We have previously 
held that an accurate estimate of avail- 
able reserves was acceptable for com- 
putations, notwithstanding that it was 
made several years subsequent to basic 
date. Kehota Mining Co., 3 B. T. A. 885, 
and the principle is of evident applica- 
tion in the instant case, where the de- 
posits are fixed in character. According- 


ly, the survey is accepted and the re- | 


serves are determined, as indicated in the 
findings of fact. 

As. to the values of the limestone 
and clay, on March 1, 1913, reliance by 
the petitioner rests on opinion evidence. 
The opinions are those of the promoter 
of the enterprise, and of an experienced 


dealer in real estate, who has resided all | 


his life in the vicinity in which the } in his account during the years 1919 and 


property is located. , Their opinions 
conincided in values of $5,000 per acre 
for both limestone and clay lands, as of 
March 1, 1913. The real estate dealer 
testified that in 1912, representing the 
petitioner, he had offered as high as 
$5,000 an acre for land-immediately 
south of petitioner’s quarry, but the 
offer was refused. He further testified 
that cement and clay lands around Mason 
City, in 1912 and 1913, was under great 


demand, amounting to a “flurry.” The } 


only evidence before us as to the fair 
market value of the property at March 1, 


1913, leads to the conclusion that $5,000 ! 


per acre is supported for the lands of 
the petitioner containing limestone and 
clay, not heavily overburdened, but that 
such value is of application limited to 
lands of large available deposits and was 
the result of peculiar local conditions. 
The petitioner lays claim to an area 
of 274 acres of limestone land to which 
the value of $5,000 attaches, but we 
are not convinced that two areas, re- 
ferred to as divisions 3 and 4, stated 
to contain 40 acres each, or a total of 
80 acres, are properly to be included at 
such a value. A railroad right of way 
of undisclosed area through the lands, 
raises a doubt that the area actually 


| owned by the petitioner was a full 80 


acres in extent and a majority of the 
acreage, due to the heavy overburden 
and the low content of available lime- 
stone, does not classify reasonably as 
land worth 5,000 an acre. 


Area of Property 


And Value Estimated 

Claim is made to an area of 200 acres 
of clay lands, but it is in evidence that 
the clay was found to extend to only a 
small amount under one of the arbi- 
trary divisions of 40 acres, and we are 
not satisfied that the entire area of the 
remaining 160 acres was underlaid with 
clay so as to have a total value of 
$800,000. 

After careful consideration of all the 
evidence, we are satisfied that on March 
1, 1913, the limestone-bearing lands of 


| the petitioner, of the value of $5,000 an 


acre, comprised an area of at least 194 
acres and its clay lands of the value of 
$5,000 an acre comprised an area of at 
least 83.3 acres and we are of the opin- 
ion that these lands had a fair market 
value on that date of $970,000 for the 
limestone lands and $416,500 for the clay 
lands. 

Relative to the third issue, it is in evi- 
dence that the plant was constantly 
maintained in a condition of the highest 
efficiency and repair, and in the judgment 
of an experienced official of the peti- 
tioner, based on an intimate knowledge 
of operating conditions, plant construc- 
tion and care, the reserve of $702,039.88 
charged off of the petitioner’s books at 
December 31, 1916, was ample, and truly 
reflected the depreciation actually sus- 
tained to that date. There is no evidence 
whatever, to show that the depreciation 
sustained was greater than the amount 
charged off on the books. 

The respondent has set up a computa- 
tion of estimated depreciation based on 
cost, and applying a fixed percentage 
rate pes annum, thereby endeavoring to 
substitute a “straight-line” method for 
the years gone by, in lieu of the depreci- 
ation which was charged off on the books. 
We have repeatedly held that depreci- 
ation is a question of fact and that a re- 
adjustment of the depreciation reserve, 
resulting in a reduction of invested cap- 
ital, may not be based merely on a 
formula or method of computation. 
Cleveland Home Brewing Co., 1 B. T. A. 
87; Russell Milling Co., 1 B. T. A. 194; 
Rub-No-More Co., 1 B. T. A. 228; Otis 
Steel Co., 6 B. T. A. 358. 

See also decision of the United States 
District Court for the Western District 
of Pennsylvania, in Haugh and Keenan 
Storage and Transfer Company v. 
Heiner, decided April 14, 1927 (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
764, Volume IT). 

In view of the evidence, we are of the 
opinion that the reduction of invested 
capital by the respondent, in the amount 


| undivided profits account. 
| were paid at maturity. 





| rowed money from a New York bank and 


Real Estate 


Bank Cannot Include 
Deposits by Official 
In Invested Capital 


Board of Tax Appeals Finds 
Amounts Remained Prop- 


erty of Person and Could 
Be Withdrawn. 


WILSON BANKING CORPORATION Vv. Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Boarp OF TAX APPEALS, No. 4802. 


Under the Revenue Act of 1918, 
amounts deposited with a bank by an 
officer and stockholder of the bank and 
credited to his personal account, are not 
part of the bank’s invested capital, the 
Board of ‘Tax Appeals held herein. 


The proceeding was for the redetermi- 
nation of a deficiency in income and 
profit taxes for the years 1919 and 
1920. 

G. A. Wilson for the petitioner and 
M. N. Fisher for the Commissioner, 

The findings of fact and the decision 
follow: 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a 
Mississippi corporation engaged in the 
banking business at Greenwood, Miss. It 
was organized in the year 1913 with a 
capital stock of $25,000, all of which, 
with the exception of qualifying shares, 
was issued to G. A. Wilson. Wilson, in 
addition to paying in $25,000 for the pe- 
titioner’s capital stock, transferred to it 
at about the date it was organized, eight 
promissory notes which he held, these 
notes being of the face value of $174,100. 

Credited to Personal Account. 

The accrued interest on these notes at 
the time they were transferred to the 
petitioner amounted to $12,131. The 
amount of the notes was credited to Wil- 
son’s: personal account and the accrued 
interest was credited to the petitioner’s 
The notes | 
The amount so 
deposited to G. A. Wilson’s account was 
not withdrawn by him and it remained 


1920. The account did not bear interest. 
In the year 1913 the. petitioner bor- 


at that time G. A. Wilson, president of 
the petitioner, wrote to said bank as; 
follows: 

“We have your favor of the 14th inst., 
with credit memorandum of $19,627.25, 
proceeds of our note of June 12th, ard 
also a note drawn on one of your forms 
for the $20,000, and note your request 
that we sign the enclosure to be sub- | 
stituted for the note we sent you. 

“It is our pleasure to comply with 
your request and to that end we hand 
you herin, the said note on your form 
and will ask that you mark on the note 
we sent. you, “cancelled and substitute 
taken on our form,” and mail the note 
to us. 

“We also have this day pased the or- 
der giving authority to our President, 
Vice President and Cashier, to borrow 
funds of your bank, and herein hand 
you a certified copy of said order. 

“The writer has also given his per- 
sonal indorsement to the enclosed note 
and now begs to say so that you may 
rely on it for all future dealings with 
this bank, that he is the owner of all 
the shares, except one share each owned 
by his two sons and one each by his | 
two sons-in-law. | 

| 
' 








Deposit Not To Be Withdrawn. 

“That the writer has on deposit in this 
bank $240,000 which represents his in- 
terest in the bank, plus the capital stock. 
It is not the intention of the writer to 
withdraw his deposit. We went into 
the banking business in order to handle 
the writer’s funds and put the capital 
stoek as low as the law would permit 
in order to save taxes. 

“The writer is personally and individ- 
ually liable and responsible for any and 
all debts and liabilities of this bank to 
whomsoever, now and in the future. 
Thus, you see, that instead of being a 
small concern, we are really the “big- 
gest” bank in Greenwood. 

“We note that you remark on the size 
of our receivables. We beg to say that 
of $283,586.03, was unwarrented and 
should be restored to invested capital 
for each of the years 1917 to 1920, in- 
clusive. 

The fourth issue relates to the amount 
of invested capital allowable for the 
year 1917, under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 207 of the Revenue Act of 1917. 

It is in evidence that 286 acres of land 
were acquired in 1906 for 7,150 shares 
of capital stock and were still owned | 
by the petitioner on January 1, 1917, hav- | 
ing been depleted in the interim by the 
extraction of limestone deposits aggre- 
gating a definite tonnage. There is an 
entire absence of evidence that the lands 
détlined in value between March 1, 1914, | 
and January 1, 1914, save to an extent 
measurable by the tonnage of limestone 
extracted during that period. 

From the value determined above, as 
of March 1, 19138, based on the fair mar- 
ket value, $5,000 per acre for limestone 
lands and a commensurate value of all 
other lands, we are satisfied that the 
lands and reserves owned on January 1], | 
1917, had a value as of January 1, 1914, | 
in excess of the par value of the capital | 
stock specifically issued for them, and 
find the amount allowable in invested 
capital for 1917, to be $715,000, the par 
value of the stock issued for the lands 
in question, 

In the fifth issue the action of the re- 
spondent in ‘reducing current earnings 
available in 1917 and 1920, for dividends, 
through the accrual of a tentative tax, | 
is reversed. Appeal of L. S. Ayers & 
Co., 1 B. T. A. 1135. 

The respondent is sustained in the 
sixth issue, involving special relief under | 
sections 227 and 328 of the Revenue Act | 
of 1918. We discern no abnormality of 
capital or income, and there is in the 
record no evidence thereof, or of gross | 
disparity of tax. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgn ent will be entered on 
notice, under Rule 50. 

July 29, 1927, 
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Invested Capita 


of Tax Appeals.) 


Insurance: Corporations: 


EDUCTIONS: Section 234 (a) (1) Acts of 1918 and 1921: 
Officers: 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ‘ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILy. 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


ACTS: Section 1106 (a) Act of 1926: Retrospective Acts.—Section 1106 (a) 
of 1926 Act is not retrospective——Joy Floral Co. v. Commissioner. (Board 


Premiums: 


Employes: Business Expense.— 


Under Section 234 (a) (1) of Acts of 1918 and 1921, premiums paid on life 
insurance policies covering life of corporate officers, which insurance was as- 
signed by corporation for loan, are not deductible as ordinary and necessary 
business expense in computing net income, in view of Section 215 of said Acts. 


—Joy Floral Co. v. Commissioner. 
Page 1606, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


4Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index 


DEDUCTIONS: Bad Debts: Corporations: Officers—Debts outstanding at 

time corporation goes out of business, which are considered by its officers 
to be worthless, and no effort is made to collect them, and they, in fact, remain 
uncollected, are allowable as deductions from gross income, though not charged 


off as bad debts——Sumter Coca-Cola Bottling Co. v. Commissioner. 


(Board 


of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1606, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


[NVESTED CAPITAL: Act of 1918: Banks: Officers: Stockholders: De- 
posits.—Under Act of 1918, amount deposited with bank by officer and stock- 
holder therein and credited to his personal account, are not part of bank’s in- 


vested capital.—Wilson Banking Corporation v. Commissioner. 


(Board of Tax 


Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1606, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


LIMITATIONS: Remedies: Statutes: Liability—Remedy by which taxes 
may be collected may be bared by statute of limitations, but, in absence of 
statutory provision to contrary, liability therefor is not extinguished by run- 


ning of statute—Joy Floral Co, v. Commissioner. 


(Board of Tax Appeals.— 


Yearly Index Page 1606, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


LMITATIONS: Consents: Extensions—Where taxpayer, after statute of 
limitations has run on tax assessment, gonsents in writing to extend time 
within which assessment may be made, such assessment may be made within 


the stipulated period—soy Floral Co. v. 


Commissioner. (Board of Tax 


Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1606, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


L™ ITATIONS: 


Government Claims.—No period of limitations will bar 


claim of Government unless limitation is expressly authorized and claim 


falls within it—Joy Floral Co. v. Commissioner. 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—- 


Yearly Index Page 1606, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


LIMITATIONS: Act of 1924: 


Period: Assessments.—Where no assessment 


of tax was made before enactment of Revenue Act of 1924, and period 
within which assessment might be made had not then expired, tax may be 
collected within six years after assessment.—Joy Florat Co. v. Commissioner. 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1606, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


VALUATION: Sales: Gain: 


Losses: 


Franchise: Evidence.—In determin- 


ing gain or loss upon sale of business, value of exclusive right to bottle 
and sell certain soft drink within certain territory, may be established by un- 
contradicted testimony of witness having peculiar knowledge of value of such 


franehise.—Sumter Coca-Cola Bottling Co, v. Commissioner, 


(Board of Tax 


Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1606, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


FAIVERS: Consideration: 


Citizenship: 


Individuals: Corporations.— 


Benefits of citizenship, whether taxpayer is individual or corporation, are 
sufficient consideration to support agreement to extend time within which 


assessment may be made.—Joy Floral Co. v. Commissioner. 


(Board of Tax 


Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1606, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


WAIVERS: Misrepresentation.—Claim of taxpayer that waiver was obtained 
by misrepresentation is immaterial where second waiver, which is not 
claimed to have been obtained through misrepresentation ,was subsequently 


filed.—Joy Floral Co.. v. Commissioner. 


Index Page 1606, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly 


| Liability for Tax Held Not to Be Changed 


By Limitations In Absence of Provisions 


Benefits of Citizenship Ruled by Board of Tax Appeals 
Sufficient for Agreement to Extend Time. 


Joy FLORAL COMPANY Y. COMMISSIONER 
oF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAX 
APPEALS, No. 2986. 

The remedy by which taxes may be 
determined, assessed and collected may 
be barred by the statute of limitations, 


but, in the absence of statutory provi- 
| sion to the contrary, the liability there- 
| for is not extinguished by the running 


of the statute of limitations, the Board 
of Tax Appeals held herein. 

Where a taxpayer, after the statute 
of limitations has run on a tax assess- 
ment, consents in writing fo extend the 
time within which the assessment may 
we have customers who are wealthy 
planters and in order to do business with 
them we must let them have large sums, 
and we do this, but of course it is with 
full knowledge of their honesty and abil- 
ity to give us ample security. 

“The writer draws no salary of the 
bank and my two sons who do the work, 
have very small salaries. 

“We are frank with you from the fore- 
going information, because we think you 
are entitled to know the very truth about 
us and hope that what we have said will 
not be considered boastful.” 


Deposit Included in Tax Return. 

The petitioner in its income and profits- 
tax return for the years 1919 and 1920, 
included the amount of $174,100 de- 
posited to the account of G. A. Wilson 
as aforesaid in its invested capital for 
those years. The amount included by the 
petitioner was excluded by the respond- 
ent. 

Opinion by Marquette: The petitioner 
contends that the amount of $174,100 
deposited with the petitioner by G. A. 
Wilson under the circumstances set forth 
in the findings of fact, was intended by 
Wilson to remain permanently for the 
use of the petitioner, and should be con- 
sidered as part of and included in its 
invested capital for the years 1919 and 
1920. 

We cannot agree with this contention. 
Invested capital under the Revenue Act 
of 1918, which was in force during the 
years 1919 and 1920, meant: (1) Actual 
cash bona fide paid in for stock or 
shares; (2) actual cash value of tangible 
property other than cash bona fide paid 
in for stock or shares; (8) paid in or 
earned surplus and undivided profits; (4) 
intangible property bona fide paid in for 
stock or shares subject to certain limi- 
tations. 

Notes Remained as Deposit. 
The deposit made by Wilson with the 


| petitioner does not fall within any of 


the classes named. Notwithstanding that 
Wilson may have intended when he 
transferred the notes, the fact is that 


they and the proceeds thereof were car- 


be made, such assessment may be made 
within the stipulated period. 

The benefits of citizenship, whether 
the taxpayer is an individual citizen or 
a corporation, were held to be sufficient 
consideration to support such a consent. 

The Board held that Section 1106(a) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, is not retro- 
spective. 


No period of limitations will bar a 
claim of the Government unless the limi- 
tation is expressly authorized and the 
claim falls within it, the Board also held 
herein. 


_It was held that where no assessment 
of a tax was made before the enactment 
of the Revenue Act of 1924, and the 
period within which assessment might 
be made had not then expired, the tax 
may be collected within six years after 
assessment, 


The claim of a taxpayer that a waiver 
was obtained by misrepresentation is im- 
material where a second waiver, which 
is not claimed to have been obtained 
through misrepresentation, was subse- 
quently filed. 


Under Sections 284(a)(1) of the Rev- 
enue Acts of 1918 and 1921, premiums 
paid on life insurance policies covering 
the life of corporate officers, which in- 
surance was assigned by the corpora- 
tion for a loan, are not deductible as 
ordinary and necessary business expense- 
in computing net income, in view of Sec- 
tion 215 of the said Acts, the Board also 
held herein. 

Harry Friedman for the petitioner and 
Jos. K. Moyer for the Commissioner, 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

This proceeding involves the determi- 
nation by the Commissioner of deficien- 
cies in fncome and profits taxes for the 


ried and remained as a deposit standing 
in his name which he could have with- 
drawn at any time. 

Neither the notes nor the money be- 
longed to the petitioner. It may be that 
as between Wilson and the bank to which 
he specifically represented that he did 
not intend to withdraw the deposit, he 
would be estopped from claiming the 
right to withdraw it, but as to all other 
persons or corporations he would stand 
on the same footing as any other of the 
petitioner’s depositors. 

The petitioner cites several court de- 
cisions in support of its contention but 
they are se obviously not in point that 
we do not deem it necessary to discuss 
them. 

Judgement will be entered for the ré- 
spondent on 15 days’ notice, under Rule 
50. 

Considered by Phillips, Milliken and 
Van Fossan. 

July 30, 1927, 





Limitations 


te a 


respective fiscal ‘years ended July 31, 
1919, July 31, 1920, and July 31, 1921. 
As to 1919 it is alleged that assessment 
and collection of the tax are barred by 
limitation. As to 1920 and 1921 it is 
alleged that error was committed in re- 
fusing to allow as a deduction premiums 
paid on life insurance policies on the 
lives of officers of the petitioner. 
Findings of Fact: Petitioner is a cor- 
poration engaged in business as a florist 
with its principal office at Nashville, 
Tenn. Notice of the deficiency from 
which this appeal is taken, was mailed 
to the petitioner on September 11, 1925. 


Commissioner Mailed 
Letter to Petitioner 


On or about November 1, 1924, there 
was mailed to the petitioner from the 
office of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue a letter reading as follows: 


“Joy Floral Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
F “Receipt is acknowledged of your brief 
signed and sworn to under date of July 
18, 1924, in which protest is made against 
the additional taxes of $1,752.48 and 
$298.54 for the years 1920 and 1921, 
respectively as indicated in office letter 
dated August 28, 1924. 


“A deficiency of $1,979.86 for the year 
1919 was indicated in the above men- 
tioned office letter and as no protest 
against this amount is included in your 
brief it is assumed that the deficiency 
is agreed to. : 


“You are therefore requested to dh. 
cute and return to this office within 15 
days from the date of this letter the en- 
closed agreement form or present excep- 
tions if any, which you may take thereto. 

; “If you protest against the determina- 
tion of the deficiency the Bureau desires 
to proceed in the regular manner to the 
consideration of any information sub- 
mitted by you. However, the statutory 
period within which the Commissioner 
may assess additional taxes for the year 
1919 will expire presently, and in order 
to avoid the necessity of making an as- 
sessment prior to such consideration, it 
1s requested that you sign and return 
to this office the enclosed form of 


waiver.” 


Thereafter and on or about December 
2, 1924, the petitioner duly executed an 
instrument in writing, which was there- 
after executed by the respondent, and 
‘hich reads: 

“Income and profits tax waiver. In 
pursuance of the provisions of existing 
Internal Revenue Laws, Joy Floral Co., 
a taxpayer, of Nashville, Tenn., ‘and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
hereby consent to extend the period pre- 
scribed by law for a determination, gs- 
sessment, and collection of the amount 
of income, excess-profits, or war-profits 
taxes due under any return made by or 
on behalf of said taxpayer for the years 
July 31, 1919, under the Revenue Act of 
1924, or under prior income, excess-prof- 
its, or war-profits tax Acts, or under 
Section 38 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide revenue, equalize duties, apd 
encourage the industries of the Unit 
States, and for other purposes,” 
proved August 5, 1909. This waiver is 
in effect from the date it is signed by 
the taxpayer and will remain in effect 
for a period of one year after the ex- 
piration of the statutory period of lim- 
itation within which assessments of taxes 
may be made for the year or years men- 
tioned, or the statutory period of limita- 
tion as extended by Section 277(b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1924, or by any waivers 
already on file with the Bureau.” 


Thereafter under date of July 15, 1925, 
there was mailed to the petitioner from 
the office of the respondent a letter 
reading: 

“Joy Floral Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

“An audit of your income and profits 
tax returns for the years 1919 to 1921, 
inclusive, has resulted in the determina- 
tion of a deficiency in tax of $4,030.88, 
as shown by Bureau letter dated August 
28, 1924, 

“You are granted 30 days from the 
date of this letter within which to pre- 
sent a protest, supported by additional 
evidence or brief, against this determina- 
tion of a deficiency. Any additional evi- 
dence submitted should be under oath. 
Upon request submitted within the pe- 
riod mentioned, you will also be granted 
a hearing in the Bureau with reference 
to the matter. 

“A request for a hearing should con- 
tain (a) the name and address of the 
taxpayer; (b) in the case of a corpora- 
tion, the name of the State of incorpora- 
tion; (c) a designation by date and sym- 
bol of the notice or notices with respect 
to which the hearing is desired; (d) a 
designation of the year or years involved 
and.a statement of the amount of tax in 
dispute for each year; (e) an itemgged 
schedule of the findings of the Un\f to 
which the taxpayer takes exception; and 
(f) a summary statement of the grounds 
upon which the taxpayer relies in con- 
nection with each exception. 

“Tf, after consideration of any addi- 
tional evidence submitted and any argu- 
ments advanced to you, a deficiency ig 
finally determined by the Bureau to be 
due from you, you will, in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 274 of 
the Revenue Act of 1924, be advised by 
registered mail of the final determination 
of the Commissioner as to the amount of 
the deficiency, and allowed 60 days from 
the mailing of the letter in which to file 
an appeal to the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals in the event you do not 
acquiesce in such fina] determination. 

“If you acquiesce in the determination 
of a deficiency as disclosed in this letter 
and the accompanying statements, you 
are requested to sign the inclosed agree- 
ment consenting to the assessment of 
such deficiency, and forward it to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., for the attention of 
IT:E:SM:MN-B-20014. In the event that 
you acquiesce in a part of the determina- 
tion, the agreement should be executed 
with respect, to the items agreed to.” 

Thereafter and on or about July 27, 
1925, the petitioner duly executed an 
instrument in writing, which was there- 
after executed by the respondent, read- 
ing: 

“Income and profits tax waiver for 
taxable years ended prior to January 1, 
1922. 

To be continued in the issue of & 

August @ 4 
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Foreign Trade 


Industrial and Commercial Recession Is Noted 
In England; Employment Is Improved in Canada 


Business Conditions 
Quiet in Australia 


Hopeful Attitude Prevails in 
China As Result of Action 
By Nationalists. 


General industrial and commercial re- 
cession in Great Britain, improved em- 
ployment conditions in Canada and fair 
to good trade, is reported in the weekly 
review of world business conditions just 
announced by the Department of Com- 
merce, based on cables and other re- 
ports. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Canada: Employment in Canada on 
July 1 was better than on the correspond- 
ing date in any recorded year. About 
21,0000 more workers were employed 
than in June, all industries contributing 
to the improvement. Wholesale and re- 
tail trade is reported as fair to good, 
{registering very slight changes from the 
previous week. Warmer weather has 
stimulated shipments of farming ma- 
chinery to the West. Leather sole prices 
have advanced 20 per cent. 

Heavy rains in Ontario have detracted 
somewhat from the hay crop outlook but 
have caused rapid growth in some of 
the later crops, particularly tobacco and 
sugar beets. During the week the 
Prairie wheat pools will make to mem- 
bers an interim payment totaling $27,- 
000,000. The Manitoba Cooperative 
Wheat Producers will add 25 elevators 
to the 30 they already control to handle 
this year’s crop. 

Czechoslovakia: Industrial activity con- 
tinues at an accelerating rate. Greater 
credit demands by the industries and the 
farmers are reflected in the increased 
volume of bank clearings, totaling 8,- 
428,000,000 crowns from June 24 to July 
‘23, compared with 5,686,000,000 the pre- 
vious months. Living costs are steadily 
increasing and it is feared in Czecho- 
slovakia that this may lead to serious 
labor unrest. Crop prospects are satis- 
factory with wheat and sugar beets above 
average, and rye slightly below. 


‘Decline in Unemployment 
Is Reported in Denmark 


Denmark: The outstanding feature of 
Danish conditions during July was the 
continuation of the slow but very limited 
improvement, with declining unemploy- 
ment, slightly increased industrial activ- 
ity, continued record production and ex- 
port of agricultural products and an 
easier tendency in.the money market, 
The outlook in the financial situation is 
toward further easiness. Exchange sta- 
bility was maintained without apparent 
difficulty. Loans were slightly higher, 
while deposits showed a marked increase 
during the month of June. Foreign ex- 
change holdings continued to increase 
and advanced about 20,000,000 crowns 
for the first half of the year. Gold in 
the amount of 10,000,000 crowns was ex- 
ported during June. The bourse con- 
tinued lifeless but quotations were 
slightly firmer. Price levels remained 
stable during June. Unemployment 
totaled 52,600 at the end of July as 
against 54,000 at the end of June. The 
crop outlook is fairly good, indicating 
close to normal harvests. Shipping con- 
tinues moderately well occupied. Both 
imports and exports showed greater 
activity during May, and the larger in- 
crease in the latter ‘practically balanced 
the trade for the month. 

France: The Ministry of Finance an- 
nounces that the yield of the consolida- 
tion loan that closed on July 23, was ap- 
proximately 4,590,000,000 francs. More 
than two-thirds of the subscriptions were 
in cash and the balance is represented 
by conversions of National Defense 
Bonds. 

Effective August 1, the interest on cur- 
rent accounts with the treasury was re- 
duced from 2 to 1% per eent. Owing to 
the plethora of money awaiting employ- 
ment, the sums placed in these accounts 
have reached a very high total. The 
treasury has utilized thé funds to re- 
duce its advances from the Bank of 
France. It was to consolidate the reduc- 
tion in the advances and to reduce the 
: ger existing in the new floating debt 
the form of these treasury deposits 
¥hat the offering of a consolidation loan 

was made it is said in France. The 

lowering in the rate of interest on cur- 
rent account deposits, by rendering them 
less attractive, is believed will reduce 
their total. ‘ 

Greece: Parliament has reopened for 

the purpose of acting on the requesis of 
the League of Nations in connection with 
the application of the Greek Government 
for an additional refugee loan and credits 
for exchange stabilization purposes. The 
reported tentative plans of the Govern- 
ment provide for the appointment by the 
League of an observer over the proposed 
bank of issue. Drachma exchange has 
been slightly irregular in the meantime, 
having sagged from a high of $0,013642 
on June 18 to recent quotations of 
$0.013106. 


q 


General Improvement 
Is Noted in Norway 


Norway: Certain indications of im- 
provement in the general situation in 
Norway were perceptible during July. 
The labor market has become more sta- 
bilized. During the month the Labor 
Arbitration Court reduced wages in the 
pulp and paper industries by 8 per cent, 
which affects 17,000 workers. Unemploy- 
ment showed a sharp decline during June 
to 25,000 as against 31,000 at the end 
of May. The industrial situation con- 
tinues greatly depressed, and is char- 
acterized by low activity, but during June 
activities in certain industries were 
slightly better. Conditions in the money 
market have become more normal, as 
the result of the withdrawal of foreign 


capital during the spring months, fol- 
lowing the maintained stability of the 
currency which remained unchanged 
during July. Money in general continues 
easy, and the note circulation showed a 
further expansion during the month. The 
bourse was quiet during July, with quota- 
tions practically unchanged. Price 
levels remained stable. Shipping con- 
tinues unfavorable with freight rates 
very low, and with idle tonnage on the 
increase. Trade, both imports and ex- 
ports, was more active during June and 
a slightly lower import surplus was re- 
turned. Declared exports to the United 
States were practically the same as dur- 
ing May. 

United Kingdom: The British general 
industrial and commercial _ situation 
shows a recession in operations, indicat- 
ing that the peak of activity has already 
passed. This falling away from the 
spring improvement may be due to sea- 
sonal causes, but nevertheless, there is 
reported disappointment over the failure 
to extend the progress made in the first 
five months of this year beyond the point 
attained previous to the 1926 coal stop 
page. The unemployment figure continues 
fairly steady, the fluctuations from week 
to week being within relatively narrow 
ranges around 1,050,000. Progress is 
being made in many miscellaneous in- 
dustries, particularly in those working 
largely for the domestic market, and the 
general impression of a setback in the 
commercial position is largely due to 
difficulties of several leading, and mainly 
exporting, industries, especially coal, cot- 
ton, wool, iron and steel. The position 
of these industries, as a consequence of 
foreign competition, is reported not ap- 
preciably better than before the 1926 
coal stoppage. This situation is retard- 
ing employment and adversely affecting 
the balance of trade. Retail trade shows 
signs of improvement, although it has 
been handicapped by bad weather. Whole- 
sale buying is still cautious and confined 
to early needs. 

Australia: Business conditions in Aus- 
tralia continue seasonally quiet, with the 
outlook still somewhat uncertain because 
of the need of rains in several sections 


where strikes are in progress against 
inauguration of piecework pay. There 
is also some labor difficulty at present in 
the sugar industry. 


Hankow Nationelists 
Are Encouraging Trade 


China: Due to the apparent changed 
attitude of the Hankow Nationalist au- 
thorities, as evidenced by the inaugura- 
tion. of .anti-communist measures and 
their expressed desire to encourage for- 
eign business, conditions at Hankow are 
beginning to show some improvement. 
Conditions in Hunan Province also evi- 
dence improvement, with better trans- 
portation facilities between Changsha 
and Hankow. Good crop conditions are 
reported in the Hankow area, causing a 
slump in rice prices from 22 silver dol- 
lars per 200 pounds to 15 silver dollars. 


(1 silver dollar is worth $0.4811 at par.) ' 
The embargo against movements of sil- | 


ver and the large inadequately secured 
note issues of the Hankow ,Government 
continue to have an unfavorable effect 
upon trade, particularly upon import 


trade, and there appears to be small | 


prospect for any rapid reversion of trade 
to normal proportions under prevailing 
conditions. Foreign banks are still 
ostensibly closed but continue business 
with foreign clients. Many vacant 
offices are evident, however, with a large 
reduction apparent in the foreign popula- 
tion. 

India: The shellac market during the 
past week has been quict but steady, 
with sellers reserved and an absence of 
buyers. The principal factors have been 
out of the market for the past two weeks. 
India’s foreign trade in June declined 
from that of the preceding month, im- 
ports falling from 203,200,000 rupees to 
185,200,000 rupees, and exports declining 
from 250,000,000 to 227,800,000 rupees. 
Imports of treasure on private account 
increased from 31,600,000 rupees in May 
to 36,100,000 rupees for June. The de- 
cline in foreign trade in June was largely 
seasonal. 

Japan: Rice prices in Japan have 
reached the lowest levels for the year, 
declining 5 per cent during the past week 
due to favorable weather for the rice 
crop and consequent unloading of stocks. 
The Japanese Government is reported 
considering measures for stabilization of 
the rice market, probably through pur- 
chases of rice as authorized by the Rice 
Law of 1921. Some agitation is apparent 
for the reimposition of rice duties but 
the return of duties before November 1 
appears improbable. The silk market 
continues uncertain mainly because of re- 
stricted banking facilities making difficult 
the financing of cocoons. No relief is 
expected in Japan for at least one month, 
when it is hoped that the financial situa- 
tion will clear and government assistance 
may be given to the industry. With the 
prevailing high price of cotton, and de- 
creasing exports of cotton yarns, an early 
improvement in the cotton industry ap- 
pears unlikely. The financial situation 
reveals no fundamental improvement, 
and preparation of the national budget 
continues extremely difficult under cur- 
rent conditions. 

; Netherlands East Indies: Business con- 
tinues active in the Netherlands East 
Indies, with produce markets generally 
firm at good price levels. Imports con- 
tinue steady in most lines. 


Depressed Conditions 


Shown in New Zealand 

New Zealand: Conditions in New Zea- 
land in July have been somewhat de- 
pressed. The import and export  busi- 
ness appears to have sagged somewhat. 
and retail lines are moving slowly. Un- 
employment is also noticeably prevalent. 
The June foreign trade, both import and 








Outlook Promising 
For Year in Africa 


Dullness, With General Tone of 
Optimism, Is Prevailing 
in Brazil. 


export, was less in value than for the 
preceding month or for June of last 
year. Exports were valued at £3,603,000 
against £4,674,000 in the preceding 
month and £3,900,000 for June, 1926. 
Imports in June were valued at £3,638,- 
000 as compared with £3,746,000 in the 
preceding month and with £3,800,000 for 
June of last year. Imports from the 
United States in June were valued at 
£775,000 as compared. with £750,000 in 
June, 1926. 

Philippine Islands: General business in 
the Philippines continues seasonally 
quiet. Copra is steady but the undertone 
remains easy. Arrivals of copra are up 
to expectations, with all mills operating, 
although two are working only part.time. 
Prices (July 29) continue high with the 
provincial equivalent of resecado (dried 
copra) at 13 pesos per picul of 139 
pounds, delivered at Manila. Hemp is 
firm but quiet at higher price levels. 
Production is reported to be normal. 
Grade F is being quoted (July 29) at 
38.75 pesos per picul, 1 at 33.75, JUS at 
27, JUK at 21.50, and L at 20.25. 

South Africa: Business in July regis- 
tered a considerable improvement and 
the outlook is promising for the re- 
mainder of the year. The situation in 
drought-stricken areas has been relieved 
by general rains, and industrial condi- 
tions are reported generally better. The 
building boom continues unabated, re- 
sulting in a brisk demand for timber and 
other construction materials. The min- 
ing machinery market is more active. 

Argentina: The Argentine outlook is 
reported good and climatic conditions are 
favorable to planting. The export move- 
ment is normal with shipments of all 


| cereals except corn declining with the 
of the Commonwealth. Labor unrest is | ns 


reported particularly in the metal trades | 


closing of the season. It is reported that 
the President will recommend an increase 
of 10,000,000 paper pesos for the 1928 
national budget, bringing the total figure 
up to 656,000,000 paper pesos. . 

Brazil: Brazilian business is still dull, 
but the general tone is slightly more 
optimistic, and exchange has remained 
steady. Tightness of money and of 
credit is reported still stringent. There 
is less demand for foreign drafts. The 
coffee market is steady. 


Colombia: The security market in 
Bogota continues strong and exchange 
is stable around par which is $0.973. The 
banking situation is normal with mort- 
gage banks loaning at 9 per cent and 
commercial loans available at 10 per 
cent. The labor shortage is reported 
acute and the government is again study- 
ing the practicability of bringing la- 
borers into the country. A heavy drop 
occurred in wheat prices but on the 


whole foodstuff prices continue at a high 
level. 


Business Satisfactory 
In Dominican Republic 


Dominican Republic: Business in gen- 
eral was satisfactory in the Dominican 
Republic during July, with bankers re- 
porting collections as good and a con- 
siderable liquidation of old accounts tak- 
ing place. However, as the principal 
centrals are completing their grinding 
and the usual period of depression is ap- 
proaching, some decrease in activity is 
expected in the near future. Crop re- 
ports are favorable and the coming har- 
vest of cacao, coffee, and tobacco is ex- 
pected to exceed normal figures. The 
volume of imports and exports continues 
satisfactory with the export movement 
of cacao the largest in years. The to- 


bacco crop is being marketed in satis- - 


factory volume with good prices. Recent 
declines in sugar prices have caused a 
temporary lull in sugar exports. Whole- 
sale and retail business is reported satis- 
factory. 

Mexico: No change has been noted in 
the depressed business situation in 
Mexico during the week ended July 29. 
Official statistics released by the Mexican 


| Government during the week show that 


during 1926 the United States furnished 
70.45 per cent of Mexico’s imports as 
compared with 70.20 per cent in 1925. 
During 1926 the United States took 70.99 
per cent of Mexico’s exports as against 
75.77 per cent in 1925. The value of 
silver coins in relation to gold showed 
a tendency to improve during the week 
as a result of the combined efforts of 
the Mexican Treasury and the local 
banks. 


Porto Rico: The economic outlook in 


Porto Rico during the past week was 
somewhat depressed because of the lower 
levels of sugar and tobacco prices and 
the prospect of a reduction in the coffee 
yield. Business conditions during the 
week averaged a little better than a year 
ago, when the commercial situation was 
unusually dull, and have not noticeably 
improved since June of this year, when 
delayed tobacco liquidations somewhat 
depressed the market. Collections were 
rather slow but are improving. Re- 
quests for loan extensions are quite 
heavy and liquidations of loans below 
normal, Applications for new commer- 
cial loans are heavier than usual. The 
tobacco crop is practically completed and 
estimates of the yield range from 45,000,- 
000 to 50,000,000 pounds. The amount 
of high grade leaf obtained this year 
appears to be small with the bulk of the 
harvest composed of the medium and low 
grade tobacco, and as a result, the re- 
turns per acre were often below the cost 
of production. San Juan bank clearings 
for the first 29 days of July amounted 
to $24,776,000 as compared with $17,882,- 
000 for the corresponding period of 1926. 


~~ 











| States 


Petroleum 


Petroleum Imports 
Of Britain Rose for 


Chief Source Is America; 
Crude Oil Leads in Gain 
While Lubricants Show 
Decline. 


British petroleum imports, emanating 
largely from the United States, increased 
in the first half of 1927, the Trade Com- 
missioner at London, Homer S. Fox, has 
just reported to the Department of Com- 
merce. Following is the full text of the 
Department’s statement. 

Total British petroleum imports in the 
first six months of 1927 came to 1,075,- 
549,632 imperial gallons, compared with 
837,216,936 gallons in the first half of 
1926 and 808,504,064 in the first half of 
1925. 

America Chief Source. 

The United States supplied about 42 
per cent of the total imports of all oils, 
and about 65 per cent of the refining 
products, receipts of American oils being 
considerably larger in the second quarter 
than in the first. 

The largest increase was in crude oil, 
receipts of which were nearly 100,000- 
000 gallons above the corresponding re- 
ceipts in 1926. Shipments of Persian 
crude at 267,160,194 gallons show an 
increase of about 25 per cent over the 
first half of 1926, but a still greater in- 
crease is noted in the receipts of crude 
from other countries, which, during the 
first half of 1927, amounted to 114,- 
876,838 gallons, or over 45 per cent 
more than last year. 


Increased receipts were shown from 
Venezuela and Colombia. From Co- 
lombia about 11,009,000 gallons are re- 
ported in the preliminary figures for the 
six months, compard with about 7,500,- 
000 for the whole of 1926. 


Lubricating Oil Drops. 

Lubricating oils show a slight decrase 
from 1926 and stand at about the same 
figure as that for the first half of 1925. 
As increased consumption, especially of 
motor lubricants, is indicated by the in- 
creasing sales of motor cars in the 
United Kingdom, the slightest decrease 
in imports this year may be due to the 
increase in local output. 


The United States continues as the 
chief source of the imported product, 
Russia taking second place this year 
with contributions of about 3,000,000 
gallons. A few shipments have also been 
received from Rumania and Mexico. 


Tariff on Asbestos 
Ruled to Be Correct 


Customs Court Affirms Assess- 
ment of 40 Per Cent Ad 


Valorem. 


New York, August 5—Merchandise in- 
voiced as asbestos filter discs was the 
subject of a tariff controversy that has 
been determined by the United States 
Customs Court in favor of the Govern- 
ment. These discs, described by the New 
York Appraiser of Merchandise as “flat 
circular articles composed of a mixture 
of asbestos and wood pulp covered with 
cotton gauze, cotton chief value,” were 
assessed on entry at the rate of 40 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 921, 
act of 1922, as manufactures in chief 
value of cotton. Challenging this rate, 
the importers, the G. & H. Transport 
Company, contended for classification 
under paragraph 1303 as ‘filter masse or 
filter stock, composed wholly or in part 
of wood pulp, wood flour, cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, 20 per centum ad va- 
lorem.” Other claims were also made. 

Judge Weller issued a commission in 
this case to take the depositions of cer- 
tain parties abroad connected with the 
manufacture of the merchandise in ques- 
tion, in order to determine the component 
material of chief value in the articles. 
Such depositions were returned and filed 
with the record. Commenting on this 
evidence, Judge Weller writes: 

“So far as we can tell, they fail to 
support any of the claims made. The 
protests are therefore overruled and the 
decision of the collector is affirmed in 
each instance. Let judgment be entered 
accordingly.” 

(Protests 
etc.) 


Australia Ships Skins 


Nos.  108400-G-24020-25, 


Total of 275,975 Pounds Val- 
ued at £344,176 Exported 
in Fiseal Year 1925-26. 


Australia exported 275,975 pounds of 
opossum skins valued at $344,176 ($1,- 
672,695) during the fiscal year 1925-26, 
according to advices to the Department of 
Commerce from the Trade Commissioner 
at Melbourne, Elmer G. Pauly. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Most of the opossum skins went to 
Great Britain which imported 178,198 
pounds valued at £228,752. The United 
imported the second largest 
amount with 65,285 pounds valued at 
£90,127. 

At sales held recently at the Adelaide 
markets skins sold as high as 231 shill- 
ings a dozen ‘or a parcel of 100 so-called 
“blues” from Kangaroo Island, South 
Australia. 

Reports from Tasmania state that a 
company has been formed there to breed 
opossums for the skin market. More 
than £50,000 is said to have been al- 
ready ‘.vested in buildings and machin- 
ery. It is estiznated that natural vege- 
tation will comprise 80 per cent of the 
required feed for the animals, 
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Inland Waterways 


| Larger Purchases of American Goods 
Noted for Nearly All Sections of World 


Six Months of 1927 Analysis of Foreign Trade, in June Made by Department 


a a nS ST 





| Department of Commerce 


| Central America .. 


; Dutch East Indies ... 


Of Opossums Abroad | 


of Commerce. 


In the regional analysis of the June 
foreign trade of the United States, an- 


nounced in preliminary reports as show- 
ing exports virtually at the same level 
as imports, the Department of Commerce 
reports substantially increased takings 
of American merchandise by virtually 
all divisions of the world. There is more 
variance in the import trade, according 
to the tabulation of the values by grand 
divisions and countries. 


Europe and North America led in the 
export trade, with Germany and Canada 
leading in the increases shown. A de- 
crease in the trade with the United King- 
dom is revealed. Asia and North Amer- 
ica led in the import trade, accounted 
for largely by higher values of goods 
brought in from Japan and Cuba. 

Imports from British Malaya, source 
of great quantities of crude rubber and 
tin, went down during the month more 
than $3,000,000 from the figure for the 
corresponding month of 1926. Canada 


June 

Exports To 

Grand Divisions: 
MUCODG 6.4: /04.8.04 
North America . 
South America ........ 
PRIN a3 vv wre bewetenes 
Oceania . 
AarICh 2.3% 


1926 


99,301,691 
30,125,924 
38,805,106 
18,684,991 

6,766,553 


Total.. 
Belgium ....... 
Denmark . . 0 0- 
France .. 

Germany . 

Greece... és 
EVOAS: 00's ee FN CUCCN SOON 
Netherlands . « «e.e.... 
INGE WAY. 6.3.85 Kae wees es 
Soviet Russia in Europe 
RIL 6 2 60 8s cries Wee es 
ree ee 
Switzerland..... 
United Kingdom 
GOMAGE 6.5. 670'54.5% 
Central America....... 
PRORIOO 6 66. sss eens wen 
So ee re ee rk 
Dominican Republic.... 
APHCNTNG ob sc cer cwees 
PREM: 4. 6.6 6 acs 


eee $338,033,174 
5,998,624 
3,535,970 
14,801,564 
20,154,246 
320,539 
10,661,330 
9,486,908 
906,340 
3,949,479 
5,225,096 
2,879,509 
463,532 
62,638,422 
65,001,322 
7,678,695 
10,513,399 
11,552,757 
1,015,867 
9,769,866 
5,770,248 
3,935,634 
3,471,015 
391,711 
2,102,360 
1,555,706 
2,352,085 
4,126,346 
807,590 
7,849,028 
637,045 
1,908,026 
16,895,102 
4,790,440 
13,787,846 
4,661,848 
3,382,145 
468,415 


seeeeee 


Colombia . 
Ecuador . 

i eek 
Uruguay .. 
Venezuela . 
British India . 
British Malaya . 
SEED gs 5-4 05.0 kee ee ws 
Hongkong ... ...sceee. 
Dutch East Indies...... 
DARGA 6 6. oo 500:0:05 200808 
Philippine Islands ..... 
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New Zealand 

British South Africa.... 
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ee 


ee 
Pr 


. June 
Imports from 1926 

Grand Divisions: 
Europe: «... 0-+«. 
North America . 
South America . 
po er ror 
Oceania... 
ATYICR 2.6.4 «: 


seeee $104,764,665 
83,921,173 
40,384,251 
95,385,996 
4,462,426 
7,332,247 


ee eeeee 
ee ween 
ee eeeeeee 
e ee ee eeeeess 


$336,250,756 
6,850,146 
329,326 
10,052,380 
15,136,897 
686,606 
7,924,061 
7,800,590 
2,758,423 
2,039,303 
3,702,699 
5,206,722 
3,430,872 
31,590,960 
37,394,281 
4,421,263 
13,785,027 
20,976,398 
1,050,469 
7,364,729 
15,517,366 
4,202,660 
6,963,495 
443,804 
2,645,228 
684,133 
2,323,334 
11,890,067 
25,618,524 
9,250,123 
1,494,598 
7,744,382 
24,452,899 
9,087,258 
2,102,629 
2,107,310 
1,252,745 
2,275,442 


Total. . 
Belgium.....- 
Denmark ....- 
France . . 2 cccccccseses 
Germany . 
Greece .. 
PANG 5. 6 Susie's 
Netherlands ... .....-. 
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SARIN 3 554: €-8's:008 
Sweden... «ss. cae 
Switzerland . . . ....ee- 
United Kingdom ..... 
CAMBOD 6-5. 644.0044 006 
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BROHIGO 6k < tees dee'e 
CONE sig cava since oo8s 
Dominican Republic ... 
Argentina ... ...+6. 
DPM. o6 cv vasa cceszes 
GRNG x. + ds008e0e 
Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

Peru... 

Uruguay .. 

Venezuela ... .«- 
British India 
British Malaya . 
Ching ... 
Hongkong ......+++- 
TARAS 6 6 ak 05a ss ease 
Philippine Islands .... 
Australia .+. . ...-.cees 
New Zealand .......0.. 
British South Africa ... 


Ready to Issue Yearbook 


Issuance of Commerce Yearbook 
(Volume I) for 1926 has just been an- 
nounced by the Department of Commerce, 
which states that it will be ready for dis- 
tribution August 10. The book is an 
official compiliation of facts and figures 
relating to the economic life of the na- 


tion. It will include a resume of gen- 


‘ eral business conditions; discussions of 


production, distribution, employment and 
domestic trade; sections on all major 
commodities, and studies of transporta- 
tion, fuel and power, banking and for- 
eign trade. 

The Department announced the book 
will be available at the district or coop- 
erative offices of its Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. The 
cost is $1.00, 


seeeees $144,348,909 » $155,487,859 
107,944,809 


$356,947,437 


$101,083,950 


111,193,529 
$355,147,500 


: 14,175,306 


sent about $3,000,000 more, while there 
was a slight decline in the imports from 
the United Kingdom. 

The trade balance for the six months 
ending with June, as noted in the pre- 
vious reports, is improved over the total 
for the corresponding period of last year. 
Whereas it was adverse before, it is now 
favorable by more than $240,000,000. 

The export trade for the six months 
with Germany has gone up very largely, 
as with Canada, but 1t has gone down 
substantiahy with France. The import 
trade with Germany is lower and with 
France higher and Japan and Cuba are | 
sending more goods. 

Imports from British Malaya, however, 
declined from about $236,000,000 during 
the first six months of 1926 to $150,000,- 
000 during the first six months of 1927. 

Following is the table of total values 
of exports and imvorts of merchandise | 
by grand divisions and principal coun- | 
tries: 





Six Months Ended June 

1927 1926 1927 
$1,001,480,973 
577,668,228 
211,102,873 
268,790,530 
100,745,463 
47,065,591 


$1,087,897,362 | 
614,922,480 
219,999,00 
288,214,339 | 
104,021,559 


51,623,532 | 


31,436,415 
36,725,858 
17,605,520 
7,746,976 
$2,366,678,280 
55,960,744 
27,072,452 | 
101,123,361 | 
210,310,984 
8,265,245 
60,886,813 | 
66,675,516 
11,631,464 
33,490,589 | 
34,563,996 
21,266,905 
4,448,122 
415,563,161 
403,360,378 
36,508,604 
57,356,282 
81,830,737 
8,784,391 
75,540,746 | 
47,797,528 
17,818,826 
24,299,148 
3,009,173 
12,699,621 
12,638,948 
21,653,921 
39,284,131 
6,944,786 
46,689,606 
9,545,958 
15,636,641 
127,528,389 
31,792,620 
86,604,509 
16,273,939 


$2,206,853,658 
48,203,834 
27,280,328 
131,269,048 
131,533,752 
3,357,508 
76,742,308 
54,250,855 
10,992,181 
22,754,121 
31,432,002 
18,190,227 
3,953,349 
414,685,988 
353,661,708 
37,534,850 
70,282,293 
84,641,485 
6,856,465 
68,993,239 
42,174,467 
25,192,306 
24,069,963 
2,779,802 
14,542,415 
10,895,090 
17,290,734 
24,752,957 
7,032,390 
54,897,048 
6,004,906 
12,124,413 
120,881,039 
33,619,927 
78,204,731 
21,261,896 
24,519,712 25,418,015 
3,679,642 5,202,180 


Six Months Ended June 
1926 1927 


7,894,093 
3,526,890 
14,906,759 
29,941,113 
1,022,956 
9,496,147 
9,529,285 
2,019,731 
6,402,711 
4,483,600 
3,612,696 
918,302 
56,262,009 
74,270,351 
5,848,900 
9,512,128 
12,524,234 
1,574,465 
11,389,116 
6,498,071 
3,044,068 
3,224,322 
546,115 
1,951,768 
1,893,046 
2,215,984 
4,460,123 
943,449 
6,056,145 
1,745,515 
1,994,838 
13,698,433 
5,879,104 
15,046,874 
2,346,238 
4,127,836 
725,969 








1927 


$613,299,595 
505,005,473 
260,193,606 
660,551,383 
32,540,443 
52,527,929 
$2,124,117,929 
34,636,694 
2,146,491 
78,333,820 
91,637,791 
21,733,855 
53,023,100 
42,375,241 
11,214,941 
4,333,943 
19,526,071 
21,328,965 | 
21,333,090 
170,023,473 
224,782,194 
21,359,888 
78,906,444 
144,320,000 
6,886,396 
47,512,417 


$631,539,311 
512,019,559 
297,128,980 
756,697,400 
41,859,586 
62,794,177 
$2,302,039,013 
39,506,855 ° 
2,489,186 
69,828,366 
97,191,215 
8,397,081 
47,272,228 
48,982,364 
12,412,213 
8,697,128 
21,939,626 
18,465,428 
19,029,813 
198,166,371 
224,641,826 
32,827,521 
93,819,988 
127,614,957 
5,067,396 
62,090,512 
117,032,117 
50,821,138 
31,751,572 
4,371,894 
12,587,567 
15,403,855 
11,948,099 
90,047,469 
236,011,223 
71,264,968 
7,239,179 
71,363,860 


89,866,381 
40,364,908 


4,164,710 
8,474,022 


5,554,431 
224,989 
12,905,546 


1,365,931 
8,499,049 
7,474,286 
1,568,166 
1,100,208 
3,256,912 
3,723,296 
3,859,725 
29,817,309 
40,582,072 
3,639,093 
12,116,214 
26,017,797 
2,222,274 
8,921,341 
15,110,715 
4,055;587 
7,156,291 
355,745 
1,235,311 
1,020,283 
2,069,694 
13,198,324 
22,272,780 
18,327,438 
1,112,744 
4,707,242 


33,233,216 
49,170,511 
2,698,948 
9,726,011 


12,522,387 
70,878,827 
150,743,444 
89,874,719 
8,229,656 
44,771,665 


95,227,472 | 


‘Surface Water Supply 


7,999,699 





26,024,835 
11,001,664 
2,173,504 
1,760,290 
886,335 
3,930,255 


177,897,640 
57,133,632 
28,843,135 
11,153,263 
11,727,005 
26,633,906 


195,313,469 
63,921,565 
24,063,923 

6,957,465 
4,685,451 
17,168,579 


Rikolit Tubes Dutiable 
As of Phenolic Resin 


Customs Court Reduces Tariff | 


Rate as Assessed by Col- 
lector of Cusioms. 


New York, Aug. 5.—Merchandise de- 
scribed as “Rikolit-tubes,” improved by 
Louis Cohen, held by the United 
States Customs Court, in a2 ruling just 
announced, dutiable at the rate of 30 


1s 


in paragraph 1441, act of 1922, for ar- 
ticles wholly or partly manufactured, 
composed wholly or in chief. value of 
* * * synthetic phenolic resin, 
specially provided for. 

The collector’s assessment at 35 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1313, as manufacturers in chief value 
of paper, is set aside in an opinion’ by 
(Protest No. 219449- 


not 


Judge Fischer. 
G-3493-27.) 


per cent ad valorem under the provision 
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Automotive Exports 
Show Gain of 28.5 


Per Cent in Year 


Shipments in June Valued at 
$30,649,149, With Can- 
ada Leading Market for 
Passenger Cars. 


Automotive exports in. June were 
valued at more than $30,000,000, and 
were high considering the seasonal slack- 
ness and the lowered production which 
partment of Commerce says in a state- 
ment issued August 5. The full text 
follows: 

Automotive exports during June had 
a valuation of $30,649,149, an increase 
of 28.5 per cent over $28,891,238 for 
1926. The month’s shipment, however, 
represent a considerable decline from the 
record exports of May, but are neverthe- 
less consistent with the seasonal slack- 
nes sand the lowered produtcion which 
generaliy mark this period along. with 


| the bringing out of new models. 


Shipments Increase in Year. 

Though the June exports of cars and 
trucks were 82.9 per cent lower than 
May they registered an increase of 38.6 
per cent as compared with June, 1926, 
and this substantial increase in ship- 
ments is registered despite a loss in pro- 
duction of 17.3 per cent. 

The export ratio of passenger cars and 
of trucks was below the May figure, but 
each has shown a steady rise over: its 


| percentage for the same period of 1926. 


The average value of both passenger 
cars and trucks egain increased, being 
$771 and $656, respectively, as compared 
with $743 and $645 in May. 

Canada Leading Market. 

Detailed statistics covering the month’s 
shipments again show Canada as the 
leading market for passenger cars, 
closely followed by Australia. 

Shipments to British South Africa 
have materially increased, and that 
country now occupies third position as 
the leading market for passenger cats, 
with Argentina and Belgium in the suc- 
ceeding positions. 

Australia is again the leading truck 
market. Similar exports to Colombia, 
totaling 663 units as compared with 71 
units during May, have brought that 
country into second position, with Brazil, 


Canada, and Argentina following closely 
behind, . 


America Is Largest 


Buyer of Jute Cloth 


Exports from India in Fiscal 
Year Valued at $92.,- 
782,710. 


Exports of jute cloth from India dur- 
ing 1926-27 were valued at 284,559,000 
rupees ($92,782,710) and amounted in 
quantity to 1,503,000,000 square yards, 
according to advices from the consul 
at Calcutta, W. L. Jenkins, made public 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text follows: 

The United States is by far the largest 
market for India’s jute cloth exports, 
taking in 1926-27 a total of 975,400,000 
square yards, valued at 177,281,600 ru- 
pees. 

The Argentine Republic is second, 
taking 318,224,000 square yards, fol- 
lowed by Canada with 59,600,000 square 
yards, Great Britain with 50,393,000 
square yards, and Australia with 26,515,- 
000 yards. 

Jute manufactures are divided into 
two classifications, namely, cloth and 
bags. It is interesting to note that by 
weight cloth and bags reported from In- 
dia in 1926-27 were about equal, bags 
amounting to 428,176 tons: and cloth to 
426,011 tons. The number of bags ex- 
ported in that period was 449,000,000, 
valued at 243,000,000, valued at 243,772,- 
000 rupees. 

Australia was the largest purchaser, 
taking 85,000,000,. followed by Great 
Britain with 38,800,000, and Cuba, Chile 
and the United States, with 20,000,000 
bags each. 


Of Columbia Surveyed 


[Continued from page 1.] 
urements covering the different drain- 
age basins of the United States. The 
records contained in these reports are 
considered a prerequisite to any engi- 
neering development for which knowl- 
edge of the flow of a stream is neces- 
sary. 

The stream measurements in Oregon 
and Washington were conducted by the 
Geological Survey in cooperation with 
these States. At most of the stations 
records of the daily flow of the streams 
were obtained. 

Columbia Drains Large Basin. 

The Columbia is one of our great 
rivers, draining a basin of 259,000 square 
miles, which covers portions of seven 
States and of Canada. Its flow during 


| the year covered by this report ranged 


from a low-water discharge of 56,000 
cubic feet a second in December to a 
high-water dischatge of 581,000 cubic 
feet a second during the summer flood in 
June. 

The volume of water carried annually 
by the Columbia River system represents 
a national asset that has an immense 
economic value, This river system con- 
tains at least one-third of the water 
power available in the entire United 
States. 

Large areas of desert and semidesert 
lands in the basin ‘will eventually be ‘made 
productive by irrigation which will use 
a part of the waters supplied by the 
heavy snow and rainfall in the areas that 
lie at high altitudes. 

The Lower Columbia River report— 
Water-Supply Paper 574—is essentially 
an engineering report and consists’ prin- 
cipally of tables and their explanations, 
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Textiles 


“Service” of Machine by Employe of Manufacturer 
In Another State Held to Constitute “Doing Business” 


Company Liable to Be 
Served With Process 


Employe Did Not Install Ma- 
chine But Adjusted It 
After Installation. 


APPELLANT, V. THE NEW 


EMMA CONE, 


BRITAIN MACHINE Co., A CORPORATION | 


UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF 
CONNECTICUT; No. 4615; CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS, SIXTH CIRCUIT. 


The defendant’s demonstrator did not | 


install, test and demonstrate defendant’s 
machines, but after that had been done 
by someone else, his duty was to visit 
the plant with more or less frequency 
to “service” 


in the working of the machine. The 
court held that the work the 
strator performs is doing business in the 
State by the defendant for the purpose 
of service of process. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Southern District of Ohio. Before 
Denison, Donahue and Moorman, Circuit 
Judges. 
opinion of the court. Judge Denison de- 
livered a dissenting opinion. 

The full text of these opinions follows: 

This case was brought up on appeal, 
but under the Act of February 13, 1925, 


is to be treated as a proceeding in er- | 


ror. The record is appropriate to a re- 
vision at law, and we assume that a writ 
of error is the appropriate remedy. The 
case involves the sufficiency of the serv- 
ice of a summons, the return thereon be- 


fendant was not engaged in such busi- 


to the service of process therein. 
Sales Representative 


Resides in Ohio 


The defendant is a Connecticut cor- 


poration, with its factory and executive | 


offices in New Britain, Conn.; it has no 
office or factory or repair shop located 
in Ohio. It manufactures and sells ma- 
chines at New Britain, shipping them 
f. o. b. cars at that point to points in 
Ohio and other States. 


summons resides in Ohio and iz its sales 


representative in that State. His sole | 


duty is to solicit orders for machines and 
show the purchasers thereof how to use 
them; he does not make or conclude con- 
tracts, collect payments on or adjust dis- 
putes as to contract prices. His busi- 
ness card states that he is the “repre- 
sentative in Ohio of the New Britain 
Machine Company.” 

The company also employs an expert 
mechanic who resides in Columbus, Ohio, 
and whose duty it is to visit the plants 
of Ohio customers from time to time and 
adjust the machines so that they may be 
operated at their maximum 
He is known as a demonstrator, but is 


in fact a service man, and he has no av- | 
thority to make contracts, adjust dis- | 
.putes, or do anything except adjust ma- | 


chines after they have been installed and 
demonstrated and make minor repairs in- 
cident to adjustments for which he is 
paid by the machine company. 
Question Whether Agent 
Was. Subject to Service 

The question is whether the work this 
demonstrator performs is doing business 
in the State by the defendant for the 
purpose of servcie of process. The lower 
court thought that it was not, and this 
position is urged upon us on the author- 
ity, among others, of Green v.-C., B. & 
Q. Ry. Co., 205 U. S.. 530, and Rosen- 


berg Bros. & Co. v. Curtis Brown Com- | _and el 
| ficient doing of the former, the intrinsic 
value of the machinery depending largely 


pany, 260 U. S. 516. 

In the first of these cases it was held 
that a railway company which had no 
tracks within the district where the suit 
was brought, but which, as an incident 
to its freight and passenger business: out- 
side the district, employed an agent des- 
ignated as “District Freight and Passen- 
ger Agent,” and hired an office 
district to be used in soliciting freight 
and passenger traffic, was not doing 


such business in the district as rendered | 


it subject to service of process therein. 

The other involved the service of a 
summons on the president of a foreign 
corporation while he 
within the jurisdiction of the court mak- 
ing purchases of merchandise, and _ it 


was held that he was not amenable to | 3 ; 
| plant “with more or less frequency to | 


| service the 
| adjustment and do any work on the ma- 


the service. 
Court Explains Cases 


Relied On by Parties 


Plaintiff relies upon Fire Insurance 


Browning v. Waycross, 233 U. S. 16, 


In the Meyer case the defendant, an in- | 
surance company, was domiciled in Penn- | 
Suit was filed against it in | 

It had no agent or office | 


sylvania. 
New York. 
within the State of New York and had 
not been licensed by the Insurance De- 
partment of that State. 
At the time the of sum- 


of service 


ing insurance on property within 
its totai risk.” 
business of insuring property in that 
State from its organization, soliciting 
the business from Philadelphia, 


when losses occurred sending its 


It was decided that as the policy that 
the company regularly issued clearly con- 
templated the presence of one of 
agents in the State at the place of loss 
after it had occurred to determine the 
extent of liability and, if 
adjust the the company 
in.; business in the State. 

The Waycross case involved an occu- 
pation tax placed by the municipality 
upon “lightning rod agents dealers 
engaged in putting up or erecting light- 
ning rods within the cerporate 


loss, was do- 


or 


seller’s agent did under the -contract of 





the machines and to make | 
any adjustment and do any work made | 
necessary by any later trouble developing | 


demon- | 


. |} consideration. 
Judge Moorman delivered the | 


! them 
| been decided upon its own facts. 


; . : that the 
ness in the State as made it amenable | 


| Machinery Was Erected 
Its employes who was served with the ; . 


efficiency. | 





| to the 
| ery? 


| tively; but as we construe the opinion it 


was considered significant if not of con- 
trolling importance that the seller was 


in the | 





was temporarily | 


} render 


and | 
ad- | 
justers into the State to adjust them. | 


its | 


possible, to | 


limits” | 
of the city of Waycross, and it was held | 
that the erecting of the rods, which the | 


ee 


sale, “without further charge,” was not 
so associated with the interstate com- 
merece through which the rods were 
brought into the State as to be a part 
thereof, but that it concerned itself in 
its dominant characteristics with the do- | 
ing of a local act after the interstate 
commerce had terminated, and was there- 
fore subject to the municipal tax. 


Mere Solicitation 
Is Not Doing Business 

It is setled that the mere solicitation 
of business through agents sent into 
the State who are not permitted to con- 
clude bargains is not doing business in 
the State in the sense that the employer 
is within it. This was the ruling in the 
Green case and in Peoples Tobacco Co. | 





| v. American Tobacco Company, 246 U. 


S. 79. > 

On the other hand, in the International 
Harvester Co. case, 254 U. S. 579, it was 
held that there was a “doing of busi- | 
ness” when, in addition to the solicita- 
tion, authority was given the agents of | 


| the Harvester Company to receive pay- 


ments in money, checks, or drafts and to | 
take notes payable at banks in the State. | 
These latter cases, however, deal with 
facts quite different from those under 
Neither: they nor the | 
other cases cited are in point. Each of 
was and necessarily must have | 


Browning v. Waycross, already re- 
ferred to, and York Manufacturing Co. ! 
v. Colley, 247 U. S. 21, are more nearly 
representative in decision of the oppos- 
ing views of the case at bar than any 
other case to which our attention has 
been called. 

In the York Manufacturing Co. case | 


| the contract was for an ice machine to | 
ing quashed on the ground that the de- | 5 


be shipped into the State. It was agreed | 
installation “was to be done 
under the supervision of an engineer to | 
be sent by the York Manufacturing Com- | 
pany, and for whose services a fixed per 


| diem charge of $6 was to be paid by the 


purchasers, and who should have the as- | 
sistance of mechanics furnished by the 
purchasers, the supervision to include 
not only the erection but the submission 
of the machinery to a practical test in 
operation before the obligation to finally 
receive’ it would arise.” 


Before It Was Purchased 

It appeared that “these provisions 
were carried out; that about three weeks 
were consumed in erecting the machin- 
ery and about a week in practically 
testing it, when after a demonstration 
of its successful operation it was ac- 
cepted by the purchasers.” After point- 
ing out that in the Waycross case the | 
business of erecting the lightning rods 
bore “no relevant or appropriate rela- 
tion to the contract” for the sale of 
the rods, and hence the former was sub- 
ject to local control, the court said, with 
reference to the York case: “The only 
possible question open, therefore, 
was the direct provisicn of the contract 
for the service of an engineer to as- 
semble and erect the machine in ques- 
tion at the point of destination, and to 
practically test its efficiency before com- 
plete delivery, relevant and appropriate 
interstate sale of the machin- | 


is— 


+9” 


This question was answered affirma- 


obliged to install and successfully op- 
erate the machinery before it was “ac- 
cepted by the purchasers” or before 
“complete delivery.” 

If in the case at bar the question 
were restricted to such relation between 
the installation and the sale that the 
latter depended upon the correct and ef- 


upon its being united and operated as a 
whole, or if the company had done no 
more than furnish a man to supervise 
the installing of the machine and to give 
it a practical test “before the obliga- | 
tion finally to receive it would arise,” 
the question would be less difficult and, 
indeed, would be within the reasoning, 
if not the express terms, of the York ! 
case. 





Demonstrator Does 
Not Install Machinery 


Defendant’s demonstrator, 
does not merely install, test, and demon- 
strate the machine. After all that has 
b-en done by some one else, he visits the 


however, 


machine and to make any 


chine made necessary by any later trou- 


| ble developing in the working of said ma- 
Company v. Meyer. 197 U. S. 407, and | 


chine.” 

Thus it appears thai defendant main- 
tains an expert mechanic in Ohio who 
periodically visits the plants where de- 
fendant’s machines are used and 
justs and repairs the» so that they will 
the maximum service of which | 
they are capable—-this whether they were 
sould by defendant to the plant, «) 


ad- 


| whether they were acquired second-hand, 
mons it had a large amount of outstand- | 
the | 
State, “something less than one-third of | 
It hac engaged in the | 


and also regardless of when they were 
installed, that is, after they have been 
installed, successfully tested, demon- 
strated and paid for. 

The difference between this course 
conduct and that in the York case is 
marked. What was done in that case 
was so inherently related to the con- | 
tract of sale as to be dominated by it— 
there was in fact no final delivery of 
the machine and no completion of the 
sale until that service was performed. 
What defendant’s demonstrator does is 
keep the machines in order after they 
have been installed, tested, demonstrated 
and paid for, whether they were bought 
directly from his company or not and 
regardless of the length of time they 
have been in use. This additional work, | 
we think, is doing business within the 
State. 

Judgment reversed. 

Denison, Circuit Judge: 

I agree that that the conclusion of 
“doing business in the State” can rest 





| Must Maintain Service 


| facts; and 


| State. 


Investment Co. case, 250 


Dissenting View Filed 
To Majority Opinion 


Adjusting Work Is Claimed to 
Be Only Incidental to Sale 
of Machines. 


only on the habitual acts of the service- 


man, Perry, the, other matters relied 
upon by plaintiff being only a solicitation 
of interstate business or a sporadic in- 
cident of readjusting an installation; but 
my view of the character of this serv- 


| iceman’s duty is such that I cannot con- 


cur in the opinion. 


Judge Denison Renders 
Dissenting Opinion 


The development of “service” in re- 
cent years along lines here involved is 
a matter of which we may, to some ex- 
tent, take judicial notice. Any hesitation 
to do so is minimized by this record, 
which shows the practice to have been 


adopted by every one of the several man- 
ufacturers whose representatives testify. | 
The substance of the practice is that 
makers of complex and delicate machin- 
ery, particularly if automatic or semi- | 

1 

| 


automatic, furnish expert advice and as- 
sistance to purchasers of machines in 
order to keep them running to the best 
advantage. 

This 


involves eithe: periodic or on- 


| demand visits to the machine users by 


expert mechanics, who advise the opera- 
tors, locate trouble, adjust the mecha- 
nism, make trifling repairs or replace- 
ments or arrange for more substantial 
ones to come from the factory. Thes 
services are rendered from time to time, | 
after the sale and delivery are complete, | 
and as well to users who have purchased 
at second-hand as to those who have 
bought directly from the factory. They | 
may be expressly provided for in the 
contract of sale, or may be furnished | 


} without express contract as a matter of 


general policy, and they may be for an 
extra charge or may be gratuitous—in | 
the sense that they may all be covered | 
by the purchase price. 


Competing Manufacturers 


They may be rendered by a man gen- 


| erally employed at the factory in another 


State and who goes out occasionally on a 
service job, or by a man who gives all 
his time to such service, working in the | 
State where he happens to reside or in 
that and nearby States. None of these 
variations can affect the character of 
this class of service, in the respect now 
at issue. 

A reasonably satisfactory system of 
service of this kind n.ust be maintained 
by any manufacturer of such machin- 
ery who has competition—at the peril of 
losing his business. The maintenance of 


; such a system and a good reputation 


therefor are a part of the manufacturer’s 
stock in trade. The system builds up and 


' maintains good will; it is a kind of ad- 


vertisement; and it becomes an advisable 
if not a necessary incident to an inter- 


| state business of manufacturing and sell- 


ing such machines. 

Hence it results that large scale man- 
ufacturing corporations of this class, 
sending machinery into 3C or 40 differ- 
ent States, by transactions which are in 
each instance interstate sales, must and 
do givé more or less of this service work 
in as many States. If this is “doing 
business within the State,” not only are 
they subject to service of process in that 
State, but likewise to taxation and to 
burdensome reporting duties, as well as 
to serious penalties if they do not see 
fit to accept various local burdens which 
cannot be imposed on interstate com- 
merce. 

So far as counsel advise us, this par- 
ticular conduct within the State by a for- 
eign coporation has not before been held 
to justify these liabilities and burdens. 
(Unless in State v. Robertson, 271 Mo. 
455, which sems diffict. to reconcile 
with the York case, infra; but see to the 
contrary effect Southeastern Co. v. Mar- 
mon (Ga. 1924), 125 S. E. 121.) 


Each Case Decided 
On Its Own Facts 


Going to the decided cases in the Su- 
yreme Court: It has several times been 
said that each case depends on its own 
it is not easy, even if pos- 
sible, to extract a common principle of 
decision which is clearly applicable to 
the present case. 
that all those cases which deal directly 
with contract rights and with the mak- 
ing or performance of contracts for 
rights may be put into a class by them- 
selves. 

Contracts for railroad transportation 
and contracts of insurance are the out- 
standing examples. There the question 
is whether any essential part in the mak- 
ing or in the performance of those con- 
tracts is regularly carriec on within the 
Solicitation of the desired con- 
tracts is not carrying on such business, 
no matter how extensive the solicitation 


j may be; but taking any essential steps 


in the making of the contract puts it 
into the other class. So, a mere sending 


' of men into the State to get a final pay- 


ment may not make :he. business intra- 
state; but the habitual sending of »: 
into the State with authority to settle, 


| compromise and adjust claims, will give 


it this character, for this is the 
formance of its contracts. 

I think that all of the railroad and 
insurance cases are properly summarized 
in this way; and that they are thus so 
differentiated that they are not here very 
helpful. Ins. Co. v. Myer, 197 U. S, 407; 
Green v. Railway, 205 U. S. 530; Minne- 
sota v. Benn, 261 U. S. 140; Philadelphia 
v. McKibben, 243 U. S. 264; St. Louis v. 
Alexander, 227 U. S. 218, 226; General 
Fed. 160, 164. 

There remain cases where a foreign 
corporation is engaged in the interstate 
selling and transportation of physical 
articles, Here it is clear that the main 


per- 


| case (Browning v. Waycross, 233 U. S. 


} and if there 


| The company was not selling lightning 


We may first observe | 


Machinery 


| 
and substantial business of the com- | 


pany is foreign, and that it is to be | 
brought into the local class only by 
something sufficient to change its gen- 
eral and primary character. Familiar 
Supreme Court instances of cases of this 
kind arefthe Picture Frame, the Light- | 
ning Rod, the Ice Machine, the Harvester | 
and the Tobacco cases. 

In the Picture Frame case (Dozier vy. 
Alabama, 218 U. S, 124), the defendant 
was taking orders for the delivery: of 
pictures shipped into Alabama from Chi- 
cago set in frames which (probably) 
were assembled in Alabama. It was con- | 
ceded that the traffic in pictures was in- | 
terstate, but it was claimed that the 
frames, not being definitely covered by 
the solicited order and perhaps not be- 
ing in place when shipped, were not sold 
until after their arrival in the State. 
The court declared the interstate char- 
acter of the whole transaction, appar- | 
ently regarding the sale of the frames | 
as incidental to the main and clearly in- 
terstate transaction. To use the criterion 
of the York case, the furnishing of the } 
frames was “relevant and appropriate to ! 
the interstate picture contract. 

It is said in our present case that the 
sale contracts did not contain any bind- | 
ing provisions to give this future “‘serv- | 
ice,” and that the interstate transaction 
«aided when the title to thé machinery 
passed; but Mr. Justice Holmes says 
(218 U. S. 128): “What is commerce 
among the States is a question depending 
upon broader considerations than the ex- | 
istence of a technically binding contract, 
or the time and place where the title 
passed.” 

Devices Already Erected | 
Are Sold in Qther Cases 

If the present case can rightly be clas- ! 
sified with either the Lightning Rod or 
the Ice Machine case, that will be the 
end of the arouble. It-should be as- 
sumed that the two cases, reaching oppo- 
site results, may be reconciled by differ- 
ences in the facts; but the controlling | 
distinctions in the facts are not very ob- 
vious, Consider first the Lightning Rod 


16), A good way to vest an analogy is | 
to transpose the facts of our case to the | 
other one. j 

If we might suppose that the light- 
ning rods had been duly sold and duly 
erected and that the manufacturing com- | 
pany did nothing in Georgia except to 
send around an agent once in six months 
to see if the rods were in good order, 
was complaint to advise 
the purchasers_how to readjusc the rods 





; SO as to get the greatest efficiency and | 
| make little readjustments himself—if we | 


might suppose this, we would see, I think, 
that nothing which is said in the opinion | 
would be appropriate to such a case. | 

The Lightning Rod case is to me a| 
plain enough one—as are all cases of | 
erection or installation by the vendor. 


rods, it was selling erected lightning rods. | 
The erection was a part of the manufac- | 
ture or production of the thing which 
was sold, and was purely local. It was 
the same in principle as the erection 
of a more complicated machine or ap- 
paratus, in which cases it is clear that 
business is being done locally. Gnl. Ry. 
Co. v. Virginia, 246 U. S. 500, is an | 
instance. : | 

The oposite result reached in the Ice 
Machine case (York v. Colley, 247 U. S. | 
21) was dependent upon the proper char- | 
acterization of that part of the contract | 
which made it the nonresident vendor's 
duty to furnish a man to supervise the 
erection and test. The vendee was to do 
the erection and even pay for the super- | 
vision. The Waycross case is discussed 
and distinguished. 

It is true that reference is made te | 
the fact that, in the York case, this | 
supervision was to be furnished before | 
the subject matter was ready to be ten- 
dered for final acceptance, and this fea- 
ture is referred to in the present major- | 
ity opinion; but this cannot have been 
the feature which distinguished from the 
Waycross case, because in this respect | 
there was no distinction. 

Dissent Distinguishes 


Two Leading Cases 

Yn each case equally the doing of the | 
work or furnishing of the service by 
the’ vendor was to precede final delivery 
and acceptance on the ground. This fea- | 
ture tends to identify rather than to dis- | 
tinguish the two cases. 

Nor do I see how the face that the 
vendee paid something (probably only 
a part) of the visiting superintendent’s 
cost, is of any importance. Indeed, the 
tendency of that fact is the wrong di- 
rection to be of aid to the result reached. 
Sending a man into a State to be hired | 
by the local vendee might be said to | 
indicate doing business in the State. 

It seems to me that the true distinc- 
tion between the two cases must be this: 
In the Wayeross case the things sold 
(erected lightuing rods) had never been 
the subject of interstate transportation; 
the vendor shipped into the State raw 
materials; within the State they were 
manufactured into deliverable form; in 
the York case, the sale and shipment 
were interstate transactions and the ex- 
pert services were merely incidental to 
the main transaction. 

Service Claimed to 


Be Merely Incidental 

Chief Justice White does not say “in- 
cidental;” he says “relevant and appro- 
priate to;” or, again, that the service | 
within the State “was essentially con- 
nacted with the subject matter of the 
sale, that is, might be made to appro- 
priately inhere in the duty of perform- 
ance.” This is to say that the erection | 
of the lightning rod is a simple matter 
which is necessarily done locally and 
which can be done locally without any 
aid from the vendor. Hence, it cannot 
be “made to appropriately inhere in the 
duty of performance” of a contract of 
interstate sale and shipment. On the 
other hand, a contract to direct the as- 
sembling of complex machinery is as 
“appropriate and relevant” to its sale as 
a frame is to a picture. This direction 
cannot be done by local men, and the 
instruction might (nearly) as well be re- 
ceived by the vendee going to the vendor's 
factory, as given by the vendor, coming | 
to the vendee’s shop; it is “inamediately 
and inherently connected’ with the in- 
terstate sale, 
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7 Threading Devices 


evice in Textile Machine 


Found on Appeal to Be Invalid for Lack of Invention 


Similar Equipment 
Noted in Prior Art 


Equivalents Employed in Later 
Product Declared to In- 
clude Nothing New. 


BARBER-CouMAN CO. V. JAmeES WITH- 
NELL; No, 2115; Circuit Court or 
APPEALS, First CIRCUIT, 

The District Court found that two of 
the patents sued on were not infringed, 
and that the single claim of a third pat- 
ent sued on was void fox lack of inven. 
tion. This decision was affirmed by the’ 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Bingham, John- 
son and Anderson, Judges, 

The opinion of the Cireuit Court of 
Appeals, delivered by Judge Bingham, 
follows in full text: 

This is a bill in equity for infringe- 
ment of three patents to H. D. Colman, 
The first is Letters Patent No, 977166, 
applied for January 15, 1906, issued No- 
vember 29, 1910. The second is No. 
1115399, applied for May 18, 1906, is- 
sued October 27, 1914. This patent is 
a continuation in part of an application 
filed October 24,1894. The third patent is 
No. 1442776, applied fox May 19, 1904, 
and issued January 16, 1923, 

The first patent is fox what the pat- 
entee terms a selector, An element in a 
thread-taking mechanisn2, which directly 
engages the threads of a warp and pre- 
sents them to other mechanism to be au- 
tomatically drawn through the neces- 
sary harnesses and treed, or presents 
them to a tying mechanism, which ties 
each thread of the new Warp to the cor- 
responding thread of an old one, on 
which the reed and harnesses have been 
mounted. 

The second patent is for a watp draw- 
ing machine which selects and draws 
each thread of awarp through the neces- 
sary harnesses and reed. 

The third patent is for a warp tying 
machine which selects and ties each 


thread of a new warp to the correspond- | ir : ; 
| machine it makes no particular difference 


ing thread of an old one already drawn 
through harnesses and reed. 


Defense Holds Paterst 
To Be Invalid 

The defenses are nonimfringement and 
invalidity by reason of the prior art, if 
construed broadly to cover the defend- 
ant’s machine and otherwise. 

The claims of the 1910 patent, here 
in issue, are Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 
16, and 17, and are fairly represented 
by the following claims é- 
““9 A thread-selecting device having 


|an impaling member located at a point 


between the ends of said device.” 

A thread-selecting device provited 

with a hook having a sharp impaling 

end.” : J 
“9 A thread-selecting device having 


“a 
O- 


suspending the travel of the carriage.” 

In the District Court It was found 
that none of the claims in issue in the 
1910 patent were infringed, construed in 
the light of the prior art; that the claims 
in issue in the 1914 patent were not 
infringed, whether construed in the light 
of the prior art or not, that the organiza- 
tion for statting and stopping the feed- 
img mechanism was basically different; 
and that the claim of the 1923 patent 
construed in accordance with the plain- 
tiff’s view as covering only mechanism 
which stopped the travel of the carriage 
and at the same time permitted the rest 
of the machine to continue, the claim 
was anticipated by the prior art and 
invalid, 

In the plaintiff’s machines It is essen- 
tial that the selector used in selecting 
Khe threads to be drawn through the 
Thevnesses and reed of its warp drawing 
ma thine, or to be presented to the tying 
meghanism in its warp tying machine, 
shc-!d be so constructed that, as the 
selector comes in contact with the fore- 
most thread of a warp, it should select 
and take but a single thread. If it 
should take two or more threads the 
result would be bad weaving and defec- 
tive product. To guard against this the 
plaintiff’s patentee devised a selector, 
having a guide-portion at its forentost 
or free end and a shor: distance from 
that end a hook or notch, the projecting 
end of the hook being made sharp and 
pointed like a needle. These selectors 
are. made with notches of different sizes 
and, for a given operation, a selector 
is chosen the size of which is such as 
will receive the smallest thread in the 
warp. As the threads in the warp vary 
in size and some would be too large to 
be seated in a notch adequate to re- 
ceive the smallest thread, such larger 
thread isimpaled or pierced by the needle 
like point of the hook and removed, 
which otherwise would not be the case. 

In the defendant’s machine it is not 
essential that only a single thread be 
taken by the selector and presented to 
the operative to be drawn by hand 
through the harness and reed. In his 


whether a single thread or two or three 
threads at a time are presented to the 
operative, so far as the product of the 
weaving is concerned. It may slightly 
delay the work of the operative but 
ctherwise is of no Consequence; and this 
is for the reason that the drawing of 


| the threads through the harnesses and 


an impaling member and a guide-por- | 


tion.” : ; 
“16. In a thread-selecting mechanism, 


a device having means for loosely engag- 
ing a thread and for impaling a thread.” 

In the 1914 patent, the claims in issue 
are Nos. 5, 12, 98, 99 and 103, and are 
fairly represented by the following 


claims: ; [ ; ; 
“5 In a textile machine, in combina- 


| tion, means for supporting a warp; means 
for taking a thread from said warp; a 


pawl and ratchet feeding mechanism for 
producing a relative feed movement be- 
tween the thread-taking means and the 


| warp; and means adapted to be acted 


upon by a warp thread for limiting the 
effective engagement betwen said pawl 
and said ratchet.” ; 

“12. In a textile machine, a warp sup- 
port, a thread selector arranged to re- 


ciprocate across the edge of a warp se- | 


cured in said support and remove the 
foremost thread; means for causing rela- 


‘tive approaching movement between the 


warp support and the selector; and a 
sensitive feeler finger Arranged to bear 
against the foremost thread and to con- 


Lower Cowt Found 


No Infringement 
trol the moving means.” 

In the 1923 patent, Claim No. 218 is 
in issue and reads as follows; 

“918. A machine for operating upon 
warp threads having, in combination, a 
bed, warp-supporting Means, a carrlage 
arranged to travel longitudinally of said 
bed and transversely of the warp 


| threads, operating mechanism of the car- 


riage, and thread-controlled means for 


soe aap eating omni — 


Stated in other words, the teaching of 
the case seems to be that assistance, in- 
struction and advice im the assembling 
and operation of acomplex machine, may 
rightly be made incidental to the pur- 
chase. If that is the principle, I fail 
to see how it can make any difference 
whether this advice is given before or 
after the delivery of the article sold. If 


| there is an agreement or understanding 
| that from time to time the vendee may 


ask and the vendor will give this kind 


| of assistance, to give it “appropriately in- 


heres in the duty of performance of the 
sale contract.” . 

Upon the whole, it Seems to me that 
the giving of service o£ the character and 
to the extent here Shown, should be 
treated as merely incidental to the de- 
fendant’s general business of manufac- 
turing and selling its Automatic machin- 
ery in interstate commerce, In the lan- 
guage of Mr. Justice Holmes: “From the 
point of view of Cormmmerce, the busi- 
ness was one affair” (236 U. S, 697). 
(Reference should be 2d to Judge Coch- 
ran’s exhaustive “adventur. in interpre- 
tation” in Farmer’s Bank y. Federal 
Bank, 286 Fed, 566, for a review of many 
cases, and developing reasonableness as 
the criterion of local suability; also to 
Judge Learned Hand’s conclusion (Hunau 
v. Northern Co., 262 Fed. 181) that “the 
theory upon which rests the right to sue 
a foreign corporation 3: in flux,” and that 
“no consistent theo: can at, present 
reconcile al] the cases,”’) 

dune 30, 1927, 


the reed in connection with his device 
is not a machine. operation but a hand 
operation. Such being the case the nice 
adjustment of the hook and its projecting 
end with reference to the guide-portion, 
essential to the plaintiff's selector in the 
operation of its warp drawing and warp 
tying machines, is not essential to the 
defendant’s selector in his machine, 
which simply selects the threads of a 
varp to be thereafter acted upon by 
hand. 


Blade of Hook 
May Be Adjusted 


The defendant obivates the necessity 


of choosing a selector of a definite size | 


for a given piece of work by providing 
a screw or screws whereby the thin 
blade of the hook projecting from the 
side of the selector and forming a notch 
may be adjusted to receive a given size 
of thread. The idea of making the notch 
of the hook adjustable was old in the 
art. The projecting end of the defend- 
ant’s hook is not made needle pointed 
as in the plaintiff’s selector, but is a 
thin blade like the edge of a chisel 
or wedge. ; 

The idea of a selector with a guide 
end and a projecting hook for selecting 
threads from a warp was not new with 
the plaintiff's patentee; that idea had 
been developed long before his day. (See 
prior art devices referred to in the opin- 
ion of the District Court.) A form of 
selector very similar to that of the plain- 
tiff’s having a guide-portion, and a V- 
shaped notch ox hoagk is shown in the 
prior art patent to Ingersoll No. 590008, 
granted September 14, 1897. The draw- 
ing shows the point or edge of the hook 
to be chisel shaped like that of the de- 
fendant. All selectors are very small 
instruments, as the exhibits in evidence 
of the plaintiff's and defendant’s selec- 
tors show; and necessarily so, as the ar- 
ticle with which they have to deal, a 
thread in a warp, is very small. The hook 
being’small te meet the size of the thread 
its point is consequently very small 
whether, in the selecting process, it 
intended to impale a thread or to pass 
between too closely connected warp 
threads. 

In view of this the District Court 
found that the hooks upon selectors of 


is 


| volved are: 


Infringement Denied 
Of Two Other Patents 
7 & 


Basic Differences in Methods 
Used Are Found te 
Exist. 


the prior art were such that they neces- 
sarily at times pierced or impaled a 
thread that was too large to be seated 
in the jaw of the hook although they 
were not intended for that purpose and 
that in this particular the defendant’s 
hook, which was not intended for that 
turpose, did not differ from the prior 
art; and that the claims of the plaintiff's 
1910 patent construed in the light of 
the prior art were limited to-a selector, 
the projecting hook of which had a 
needle-like point and, so construed, the 
defendant’s device did not infringe. In 
this we are in acored with the conclu- 
sion reached by the court below. 

If, as plaintiff appears to argue, the 
language of claim 16 of this patent— 
“means loosely engaging a thread’’—ey} 
braces, in adition to the guide-portion 5 
the selector, a spring pressed selector piv- 
otally mounted, permitting movement to 
and from the warp, this is also shown 
in the Ingersoll patent above referred 
to. We do not, however, intend to be 
understood as holding that the claim in- 
cludes this additional element. 


Features of Device 
Long Knowere to Art 

The 1914 patent is for a machine for 
crawing warps _ automatically through 
harnesses and reed. it has never been 
commercially manufactured and sold, and 
some of the inventions covered by it were 
made by Colman, as early as October 
24, 1894, as above stated. The claims 
in suit relate to a thread-controlled sensi- 
tive feed for the carriage whereby the 
operating parts of the machine are kept 
in contact with the leading warp thread. 
It was old in the art long prior to Col- 
man, both in warp drawing and warp 
tying machines, to advance the operat- 
ing mechanism to the warp, or advance 
the warp to the mechanism, and to have 
a small thin selector with a guiding sur- 
face and projecting hook to guide, en- 
gage and carry forward the leading warp 
thread to be acted upon by the warp 


drawing or warp tying mechanism. 


In claim 12 of this patent, which is 
typical of the others, the elements in- 
(1) a warp support; (2) a 
thread-selectoxr arranged to reciprocate 
across the edge of a warp on said sup- 
port and remove the foremost thread; 
(3) acarriage causing relative approacl 
ing movement between the warp and th 


| selector; and (4) a sensitive feeler finge 


arranged to bear against the foremost 
thread and to control the .means for 
moving the carriage. It is conceded that 
this combination and its elements are 
old with the exception of the last ele- 
ment, and one question is whether that 
element in such a combination is shown 
in the prior art. 

The feeler-finger of the plaintiff’s de- 
vice is a long delicately balanced lever 
under the tension of a light sping which 
tilts the top forward. The top contacts 
with the leading warp thread. The ad- 
vance of the carriage on which the feeler 
is mounted overcomes the spring and 
the pressure of the leading warp thread 
or threads swings the top back. This 
backward motion of the feeler throws out 
of action a pawl and ratchet mechanism 
by which the carriage is advanced, bring- 
ing the carriage to rest. After the lead- 
ing warp-thread has beeh taken away 
by the selector, the spring causes the 
feeler to retake its advanced position. 
This causes the pawl to again contact 
with the ratchet and move the carriage 
forward until it is again brought to 
rest by the backward movement of the 
feeler. In this patent the feeler mech- 
anism is separate and independent of the 
selecting mechanism. 

In the defendant’s m chine the selec- 
tor posesses the additional function of 
a feeler. This selector-feeler is mounted 
on a delicately balanced lever having a 
light spring whieh tends to draw the 
guide and fegler end toward the leading 
thread, at one stage of the selector-feeler 
cycle. The selector-feeler on coming in 
contact with the leading warp thread 
causes the carriage to stop. Although 
the carriage, when in motion, is tal 
forward by a pawl and ratchet moM. 
ment, the contacting of the selector- 
feeler with the thread does not operate 
to throw the pawl out of engagement 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.) 
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Ineubators 


Citation of Prior Art Method of A gitating Air in Incubator Found 
To Be No Infringement of Older Process 


Against Invention 
Strengthens Patent 


Court Declares Display De- 
vice Infringed on Prop- 
erly Broad Interpre- 
tation of Claims. 


EINSON FREEMAN Co. V. INTERNATIONAL 
FotpING Paper Box Co. EQutty 2672. 
Districr Court, EASTERN DISTRICT 
or NEW York. 

A consideration of prior art, and of 


proceedings in the Patent Office, showed | 
that a patent on a display device merited | 


liberal interpretation, and as thus inter- 
preted it was found to be infringed. 

Schechter & Lotsch appeared for 
plaintiff; Walsh, Campbell & Bergman 
(H. S. Neiman of counsel) for de- 
fendant. 

Patented Over Prior Art. 

The opinion of Judge Moscowitz fol- 
lows: 

The plaintiff alleges the infringement 
of claims 1, 2 and 38 of the United 
yi Patent No. 1428226, issued to 

bert J. Gans, dated September 5, 1922, 
on a display device. The patent has 
been assigned to the plaintiff by mesne 
assignments and the plaintiff’s title to 
the patent is not in dispute. 

[Here occurs a minute discussion of 
plaintiff’s patent and prior art.] 

He * * & & & ot 


the patentee in the suit at bar applied 
for his patent. 


over the reference without any amend- 
ment. The allowance of the claims of 
the patent in suit, in view of the patent 
to Wolf and Han, has added force where 
it is shown that patents supposed to 
show anticipation were considered by 
expert patent officials. New Jersey Wire 
Cloth Co. v. Buffalo Expanded Metal 
Co., 131 Fed. 269. J. H. Mohr & Son v. 
Alliance Seeuritics Co., 14 Fed. (2nd) 
800. 

The prior art fails to show the claims 
of the patent in suit, namely; a display 
device in which articles may be con- 
veniently shipped and afterwards be 
opened in a way to display the contents 
attractively, comprising a pair of 
pockets, one standing above and back 
of the other and hinged together so that 
they may be folded over the other to 
form a closed package for the contents, 
said device being made of a single sheet 
extending over the back, bottom and 
front wall of the upper pocket and the 
back of the lower pocket and that when 
the container is closed the articles in 

th pocket will lie end to .end against 
ach other and be carried snugly in the 
pocket. 

Sales as Royalties. 

The president of the plaintiff’s concern 
has testified to the sale of about 6,000,- 
000 containers embodying the invention 
of the patent in suit since 1921, and that 
royalties have been paid to the plain- 
tiff under the patent, amounting to sev- 
eral thousand dollars. The American 
Tobacco Company used between two and 
three million containers embodying the 
invention of the patent in suit. Display 
devices made in accordance’ with the 
patent in suit have achieved great com- 
mercial success. 

Sufficient liberality should be given to 
claims with the result that the patentee 
is protected in his invention. He is 
privileged to have protected that which 
he has invented. 

The generic expression in the claim, 
to-wit, “‘a pair of pocekts one standing 
above and back of the other,”’ should not 
be limited to, the specific disclosure of 
the drawings nor as if the language 
read, “a pair of pockets 1 and 2, the 
latter standing at an elevation above the 
former and offset backward therefrom.” 
(Patent page 1, lines 836 to 38). This 
statement in the specifications is directed 
only to one specific form of the inven- 
tion. On page 2, line 130, to page 3, 
line 7, the patentee states: 

“Though I have described with great 
particularity of detail a specific embodi- 
ment of my invention, yet it is not to 
be understood therefrom that the in- 
vention is restricted to the particular 
embodiment disclosed. Various modifica- 
tions thereof in detail and in the ar- 
rangement. of the parts may be made by 
those skilled in the art without the de- 
ii pre from the invention as defined in 
\y following claims”: 

Principle in Law Laid Down 

The Cireuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, in International Banding Ma- 
chine Co. v. The American Bander Co., 
9 Fed. (2nd) 600, stated: 

“It is the duty of the court tv read a 
claim in the light of the entire disclosure 
of the patent asa whole. It will inter- 
pret an expression positively recited in 
the claim as satisfied by any suitable 
instrumentality capable of performing 
the stated function successfully, unless 
by so doing violence to some other patent 
may be committed, 

“It should never interpret a positively 
recited generic expression as limited to 
the precise instrumentality disclosed by 
the patent, except where such narrow 
interpretation is necessary to distinguish 
the claim from the prior art. 
cases the 
order to uphold the validity of the claim 
where that is possible.” 

The patentee did not limit his claim to 
“a pair of pockets, one standing at an 
elevation above the former and offset 
packward therefrom.” 

The three claims in issue in the patent 
in suit were allowed as filed. Therefore, 
the defendant’s contention, that the 
claims of the patent in suit must be re- 
stricted to the specific form of device 
disclosed and the patentee is estopped 
from receiving a liberal interpretation 
to his claims, is untenable. Pangborn 
Corporation v. W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., 284 
Fed, 217. 

The defendant claims that 
cturing its product 
patent 1594025, dated 


it is manu- 
under  Soybell 
July 27, 1926. 


| eggs generate and emit heat. 


. ; | require more oxygen than eggs in the 
The claims in the patent were allowed | 
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| is not manufactured according 
In such | 
coutrs will always do so in | 


Differences Noted Between General Mixing and Creation 


of Specifically Defined Currents. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR Co. AND SAMUEL B. 
Smi1ru Vv. IRA M. PETERSIME AND RAY 
PETERSIME; NO. 4797; CircuIT CouRT 
OF APPEALS, SIXTH CIRCUIT. 

Smith patent 1262860 on a process of 
incubating eggs being limited to use of 
a current of air was held by the District 
Court not infringed by a stirring or agi- 
tating process. 

This decision was affirmed herein 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The opinion, written by Circuit Judge 
Moorman and concurred in by Circuit 
Judges Denison and Knappen, is as fol- 
lows: 

The decree below dismissed a bill for 
infringement of United States Letters 
Patent 1262860 to Samuel B. Smith, cov- 


by 


} ering a hatching method for eggs and an 


apparatus for practicing it. The valid- 
ity of the patent has been sustained in 
Buckeye Incubator Co. v. Wolfe, 291 Fed. 


| 253, affirmed (6 C. C. A.) 296 Fed. 680, 


and in Buckeye Incubator Co. v. Cooley 
(3 C. C. A.) Fed. ——. The proc- 
ess and the device used by Smith are 
fully described in the opinion in the 
Wolfe case. There is no new art in this 
case which, upon a reconsideration of 
validity, would control the conclusion 
reached by the court in that case. Claims 
1, 2 and 3 set out in the margin are in- 
volved.* They are method or process 


| claims. 
The Wolf and Ham patents were cited | 
as a reference by the Patent Office when | 


Stage of Incubation. 


In the advanced stage of incubation, 
They also 


earlier stages. Proper incubation must 
take into account the disposition or dif- 


| fusion of this emitted heat, the carrying 


off of the carbon dioxide also emitted 


from the further advanced eggs and the 
| supplying of the additionally needed oxy- 


gen to those eggs without undue loss of 


the requisite moisture and uniformity of | 


temperature. Smith claims that his in- 


| vention covers any process of applying 


heated air to eggs at different stages 
of incubation whereby these essential 
steps are effected. His apparatus con- 
sists of a box divided into three compart- 
ments, one of which is known as a cor- 
ridor, which separates the side compart- 
ments in which there are trays of eggs. 
The heated air is taken in from the top 
of the corridor and is driven in a defined 
course by fans traveling at the rate of 
about 1,700 revolutions a minute to the 
bottom of the corridor, where it is mush- 
roomed against the floor and escapes un- 
der the partitions into the compartments 
on either side and then ascends (first, 
through the trays of eggs in the more 
advanced stage of incubation) to the top 
of the corridor through openings at the 


| top of the partitions, part of it passing 


out of the box through openings over 
the sides of the compartments. The 
Petersime device is an open box without 
partitions, in which there are egg trays 
of different sizes arranged in a drum. 
The heated air is taken in at the bottom 
of the cabinet and rises primarily be- 
cause it is heated. There are inlets for 
air at the botom and outlets at the top. 
The air in the drum is agitated by a 
slow-moving stirrer, but there is no de- 
fined current created by the agitation 
that drives the air first upon the eggs 
in the more advanced stage of incuba- 
tion, although it is admittedly so mixed 
that the heat units from those eggs are 
diffused throughout the entire drum. 
There is a thorough mixing of the air 


| but no application of defined air cur- 
| rents. 


Defined Current of Air. 

As we have seen, the apparatus of 
Smith discloses a defined current of air 
driven first over the warmer eggs. His 
process claims may nevertheless be 


| sustained upon a broader ground than 


exemplified in the device if their lan- 
justifies such interpretation. 
Claim 1 calls for the application of “a 
current of heated air, said current be- 
ing created by means other than varia- 
tions of temperature * * * whereby 
*  * *units of heat will be carried from 
eggs in the more advanced stage of incu- 
bation to those in a less advanced stage.” 
Claim 2 calls for a “power driven cur- 
rent of heated air in an adjacent cham- 
* said current being of suf- 
ficient velocity to circulate, etc., where- 
by * * *the units of heat will be car- 
ried from the eggs in the more advanced 
«tage of incubation to those in the less 
advanced stage. Claim 3 is even more 
restricted, calling for “a vertically di- 
rected current of heated air in an adja- 
cent chamber *  * * said current be- 
ing created by mechanically moving 
means * * * whereby * * *™ the 
units of heat will be carried from the 
eggs in the more advanced stage of in- 
cubation to those in the less advanced 


This is not the fact. The Soybell patent | 
does not mention a separable false bot- | 


tom in its device. 
The defendant has 
bottom in its device, 
ing its patent. 
Therefore, the court is not called upon 
to decide whether the Soybell patent is 
a new and novel invention upon the 
patent in suit, as the defendant’s device 
to the 


inserted a false 
It is not follow- 


provisions of the Soybell patent. 
Infringement Is Found. 
The defendant varied the form of the 


| invention, but appropriated the substance 


of the invention to its own use and is 
therefore liable for infringement. U.S. 
v. Slicing Co. v. Wolf Sayre & Heller 


Distributing Co., 272 Fed. 28. National 
Fireworks Distributing Co. v. Edwards 
Manufacturing Co., 272 Fed. 23. Na- 
tional Helow Brake and Beam Co. et al. 
v. Interchangeable Brakes Beam Co., 16 
Fed. 693. 

The patent is valid and the claims 1, 
2 and 3 have been infringed by the de- 
fendant. A decree may be entered in 
favor of the plaintiff. Settle decree on 
notice. 

July 2, 1927. 


| bers. 





stage * * *” It is thus to be seen 
that all of the claims call for a current 
of heated air, limited in Claims 2 and 8 
to “power driven” and “vertically di- 


rected.”” The question is whether the 
broader phrase of Claim 1, “applying a 
current of heated air,” includes the agi- 
tation of air, not in defined currents, but 
so that it will produce a diffusion of heat 
units resulting in uniformity of temper- 
ature. 
Language of Claims. 

Looking to the language of the claims, 
as indeed to the device that Smith uses, 
it would seem that he had in mind a 
process by which the warm air taken 
into the corridor would be currently di- 
rected so as to strike first the eggs in 
the more advanced incubation, take to 
them the additionally needed oxygen, and 
carry the heat units therefrom to other 
parts of the two compartments, thus 
effecting, in part at least, a uniformity 
of temperature throughout the egg cham- 
This interpretation, we think, is 
borne out by the specifications. They 
refer to a “forced circulation of hot air,” 
to subjecting the eggs to a “column of 
air,’ to moving the eggs to a different 
position ‘“‘with reference to the forced 
circulation of hot air,” to forcing the air 
“to pass between the different eggs” 
which will in effect “act as a cooling 
medium” for the more advanced eggs, all 
of which contemplate a defined current 
of air by which certain eggs may be 
cooled and given the additionally needed 


| oxygen and others may be warmed by the 


heat units which the current carries from 
the more advanced eggs. The file wrap- 
per history of Smtih’s patent tends to 
support the same conclusion, This con- 
ception of a current of air driven in a 
definite or predetermined direction is dif- 
ferent, we think, from the Petersime 
process, by which diffusion of heat units 
and uniformity of temperature is ob- 
trined by the slow stirring or agitation 
of the air in the egg chamber. 
Judgment affirmed. . 


June 10, 1927. 


*1, The method of hatching a plurality 
of eggs by arranging them at different 
levels in a closed chamber having re- 
stricted openings of sufficient capacity 
for the escape of foul air without undue 
loss of moisture and applying a current 


lof heated air, said current being cre- 


ated by means other than variations of 
temperature and of sufficient velocity to 
circulate, diffuse and maintain the air 
throughout the chamber at substantially 
the same temperature, whereby the air 
will be vitalized, the moisture conserved 
and the units of heat will be carried from 
the eggs in the more advanced stage 
of incubation to those in a less advanced 
stage for the purpose specified. 

2. The method of hatching a plurality 
of eggs by arranging them at different 
levels in a closed chamber having re- 
stricted openings of sufficient capacity 
for the escape of foul air without undue 
loss of moisture and applying a power 
driven current of heated air in an adja- 
cent chamber through openings into the 
egg chamber, said current being of suffi- 
cient velocity to circulate, diffuse and 
maintain the air throughout the egg 
chamber at substantiaily the same tem- 
perature, whereby the air will be vital- 
ized, the moisture conserved and the units 
of heat will be carried from the eggs in 
the more advanced stage of incubation to 
those in a less advanced stage for the 
purpose specified. 

8. The method of hatching a plurality 
of eggs by arranging them at different 
levels in a closed chamber having re- 
stricted openings of sufficient capacity 
for the escape of foul ai~ without undue 
loss of moisture and applying a vertically 
directed current of heated air in an ad- 
jacent chamber to circulate in said egg 
chamber through upper-and lower open- 
ings between said chambers, said cur- 
rent being created by mechanically mov- 
ing means of such velocity as to diffuse 
and maintain the air throughout the egg 
chamber at substantially the same tem- 
perature whereby the air will be vitalized, 
the moisture conserved and the units of 
heat will be carried from the eggs in the 
more advanced stage of incubation to 
those in the less advanced stage for the 
purpose specified. 


Patent Found Invalid 
On Thread Selector 


Decision on Appeal Declares no 
Invention Shown Over 
Prior Art. 


[Continued from Page 10.) _ 
with the ratchet to stop the carriage 
or to replace the pawl on the ratchet 
to restore movement. The pawl always 
remains in engagement on the ratchet 
and is always at rest, except when it 
is kicked forward by the tail of the 
lever in which the selector is mounted or 
is kicked back by the tail of another 
and independently operated lever. 

In the Biggs patent of the prior art, 
when the leading warp thread by the 
advance of the carriage comes in con- 
tact with and depresses a pivoted feeler 
or trigger, the carriage is stopped and 
remains so until the thread contact with 


| the trigger is removed, when the car- 
Co., Inc, 149 Fed. 245. Edwards Manv- | 
| facturing Co. v. the National Fireworks 


riage resumes its forward movement. In 
that device the carriage is drawn forward 
by a weight controlled by a gear which 
carries a check-stud that is engaged by 
the feeler. In the plaintiff’s machine 
the carriage is moved by a ratchet and 
pawl driven by the power on the ma- 
chine. Other prior art patents relied 
upon disclose mechanism whereby the 


action of the machine is continued or ar- | 


rested with refernce to the leading warp 
thread, showing that the idea of con- 
trolling the feed through mechanism de- 
pending for its operation upon the lead- 


index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions, 


Courts: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Doing Business Within the 

State.—Where defendant’s demonstrator did not install, test and demon- 
strate defendant’s machines, but, after that had been done by some one else, 
his duty was to visit the plant with more or less frequency to “service” the 
machines and to make any adjustment and do any work made necessary by any 
later trouble developing in the working of the machine, held: The work the 
demonstrator performs is doing business in the State by the defendant for the 
purpose of service of process.—Cone v. Machine Company (Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 6th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1608, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Patents 


ATENTS: Patentee’s Own Application as Art.—Patent claim granted in 1923 
is invalid when directed to mere equivalent of the patentee’s patent granted 
so him in 1914, the patentee being presumed to have known what was old 


when he made application for his 1914 patent. 


for lack of invention. 


Claim 218 of 1442776 invalid 


Claims of patents 977166 and 1115399 not infringed.— 


3arber-Colman Company v. Withnell (Circuit Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit.) 


Page 1609, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


valid and infringed. 


ing warp thread was not new with Col- 
man. 

When Colman’s machine is in use, his 
feeler is in constant contact with the 
leading warp thread and yields to the ad- 
vance pressure of the carriage. It has 
no motion except the backward and for- 
ward one heretofore described and its 
sole function is that of a feeler. The 
defendant’s selector-feeler is carried on 
a short lever mounted on an arm which 
is moved by a revolving cam. It moves 
lengthwise and also oscillates. At one 
stage it is given a circular movement 


due to its tail being drawn over a sta- ; 


tionary cam. A large part of the time, 
though in operation, it is not in contact 
with the warp threads at all, being either 
back of the warp or some distance ahead 
of it. It has a sliding motion past the 
warp. 


At another stage of its movement it | 
responds to a light spring and is pulled ; 


against the leading war} thread, which 
momentarily limits its motion in that 
direction. If the carriage be close to the 
tread so that the pul! of the spring is 
resisted by it, and the selector-feeler is 


thereby kept nearly vertical to the warp, | 


the feed mechanism of the carriage re- 
mains out of action. 
hand the carriage is so far from the 
\-arp that the selector-feeler is on a de- 
cided slant when it comes 
with the leading warp thread, the feed- 


mechanism of the carriage operates, and | 
the carriage moves up, until the selector- | 


feeler becomes so nearly vertical as it 
touches the warp that it again throws 
the feed out of action. 


r ing wi warp the se- | 
After contacting with the wary | Electric car, filed June 8, 1927, D. C, N. D., 


lector-feeler slides forward, seizes the 


leading warp thread by its notch and, ' 


having separated it from the others, 


places it upon the tooth of a presenting | 


wheel where it is taken by the operative. 


District Court Held 
Devices Were Different 


The District Court was of the opin- 
ion that there was a radical difference 


betwen a fecler swinging forward and | 
back around a stationary pivot and in | 
constant contact with the warp, as inj | 


plaintiff’s device, and one which moves 


in every direction and during most of | Re 
its cycle is entirely out of contact with | 


the warp and makes use of the warp only | 


to limit its forward play at a certain 
point in its cycle, as in defendani’s de- 
vice; that the prior art showed broadiy 
that the leading warp thread was the 


thing by which the carriage must be | 


controlled and disclosed specifically a par- 


ticular method of so doing in the use | 


of that thread; that Colman showed an- 
other method for acomplishing the re- 
sult by the continued pressure of the 


feeler against the warp thread produced | 


by the movement of the carriage; and 
that the defendant showed a still differ- 


ent and a distinct method, to wit, by the | 


momentary and slight 
selector-feeler on the 


pressure of the 
leading thread, 


brought about, not by the movement of | 
the carriage, but by the rotation of a cam | 
which projects the selector-feeler into | 
the line of the warp, whereupon a slight ; 


spring pulls it against the leading warp 


thread; and such being the case the de- | 
We | 


fendant’s device did not infringe. 
think this conclusion is correct. 


‘ 9% , ¢ 2 | 4 
As to the 1923 patent, we regard the | paratus, filed July 5, 


Ne x 


claim in issue as invalid, in view of the 
prior art, as shown in the Biggs pat- 
ent, and also in view of the Colman 1914 


patent, which was applied for by him | 


some 10 years prior to the 1923 patent. 


The only difference between the combina- | 


tion of claim 218 of the 1923 patent and 


the mechanism described in the 1914 pat- | 


ent is the moving of the selector mechan- 
ism mounted on the carriage relative 
to the warp, instead of the moving of the 
warp mounted on the carriage relative to 


the selector mechanism, a mere equiva- | 


lent. It was not new to move the selec- 
tor relative to the warp and nothing 
novel is set forth in the claim. The pat- 


entee is presumed to have known this | 


| 12, 


| fringed; 


when he made his application for the 
1914 patent and should have claimed it 
then, if at all. National Electric Ticket 


Register Co. v. Automatic Ticket Regis- | 


ter Corp., 15 Fed. (2nd) 257, 258 

The decree of the District Court is af- 
firmed, with costs to the appellee, 

June 16, 1927, 


If on the other | 





in contact | 
| cree, June 30, 


| process of making same, filed Mar. 4, 


| Stoker Co. v. 


—Yearly Index Page 1608, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Noninfringement: Process Outside Conception of Patent.— 
Claims for a process of incubating eggs which are limited to use of “forced 
oatentee’s conception. 


tirculation of hot air,” or to a “column of air” are not infringed by process 
which obtains diffusion of heat units and uniformity of temperature by slow 
stirring or agitation, this stirring or agitating process not being within the 

Smith 1262860 not infringed. 
pany v. Petersime. (Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit).—Yearly Index 


Buckeye Incubator Com- 


PATENTS: Scope of Claims: Art Cited in Patent Office but Claims Allowed 

as Filed—When prior art is cited against an application but the claims 
are allowed as field, without amendment, the allowance has added force, nd 
generic expressions in the claims must be liberally interpreted to protect pat- 
2ntee’s invention and not limited to the particular embodiment disclosed.— 
Einson Freeman Co. v. International Folding Paper Box Co.; Ganz, 1428, 226, 
(District Court, Eastern District of New York: 1927.) 
—Yearly Index Page 1609, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


ta antctaitliaa aN 

(Notices under sec. 4921, R. S., as amended 
Feb. 18, 1922.) 

(See 1255015.) 

(See 1255015.) 

(See 1363333.) 

979850. (See 1363333.) 

986718, 1087662, L. R. Jorgensen, Dam 
construction, filed July 5, 1927, D. C. Wash. 
(Seattle), Doc. 593, Constant Angle Arch 
a Co. v. Northwestern Power & Light 

‘0. 

1018502, Just & Hanaman, Manufacture 
of incandescent electric lamps, 1180159, I. 
Langmuir, Incandescent electric lamp, filed 
Oct. 18, 1926, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 2167, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. v. Newark Trading Co., 
Inc., et al. Interlocutory decree, June 1, 
1927. Same, filed Jan. 27, 1927, D. C. N. J., 
Doc. E 2303, General Electric Co. v. Con- 
tinental Lamp Co. et al. Interlocutory de- 
1927. Same, filed June 23, 
1927, D. C. R. I., Doc. 273, General Electric 
Co. v. H. Farkas (Liberty Light Co.) et al. 
Decree for injunction, July 5, 1927. 

1038504, O. BP. Smith, Lure conveyor, 
1410842, 1379224, Same, Dog racing amuse- 
ment, 1507439, Same, Starting cage for 
racing dogs, 1507440, Same, Housing for 
conveyor cars and tracks, 1591569, Same, 


913591. 
977651. 
979849. 


lll. (E. Div.), Doc. 7164, H. M. Smith et al. 
v. Ogden Kennel Club et al. Doc. 7165, 
H. M Smith et al. v. E. H. Wait et al. 

1076126, A. H. Krieger, Molded article 
and process of making, 1184184, Same, 
Composition for building material and 
1924, 
D. C., S. D. Calif. (S. Div.), Doe. H-66-J, 
The Celite Co. v. Feather Stone Insulation 
Co. Patents held valid, claims 1, 2, and 3 
of 1076126 and claims 1, 2 and 4 of 1184184 
infringed, injunction granted, May 13, 1927. 

1087662. (See 986718.) 

1114832, E. Whitney, Hoisting machine, 
1270906, Same, Suspended scaffolding, filed 
April 13. 1927, D. C. Nebr. (Lincoln), Doc. 
% 2538, Little Wonder Scaffolding Co. v. 
National Mfg. Co., Inc., et al. 

1178086, C. W. Lummis, Gas producer, 
14548, 1274176, Same, Feeding mecha- 
nism for gas producers, filed April 10, 1922, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 717, Mor- 
gan Construction Co. v. The Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co. Decree reversed; pat- 
ent 1274176 held valid, claims5 and 6 in- 
fringed, injunction granted; 1178086 not 
infringed, May 21, 1927. 

1180159. (See 1018502.) 

1184184. (See 1076126.) 

1239101. (See 13863333.) 

253642. (See 1255015.) 

1255015, E. A. W. Jefferies, Gas producer, 
1252642, H. J. Ambruson, Same, 913591, J. 
A. Waldburger, Same, 977651, W. B. 
Hughes, Same, filed April 10, 1922, D. C., 
N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Dec. 718, Morgan 
Construction Co. v. The Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co. Decree reversed; patents 
1255015 held valid, claims 1 and 10 inel. 
infringed, 377651 held valid, claims 1 and 
2 infringed, injunction granted, 913591 as 
to claims 1, 2, 3 and 6 not infringed, Nay 
21, 1927. 

1270906. (See 1114882.) 

1274176. (See 1178086.) 

1305361, C.4J. Holslag, Alternating cur- 
rent welding transformer, Re. 16012, Same, 


Method of electric arc welding, cutting and | 


repairing, filed June 29, 1927, Db. CG. N. J. 


(Trenton), Doc. E, 2754, Electric Are Cur- } 


ting & Welding Co. v. P. G. 
1307738. (See Re. 14667.) 
1307734, A. V. Gullborg, 

means, 1475980, O. Zerk, 


Wassel et al, 


Lubricating ap- 


Doc. E. 
c.. 3B 


42-179, The 
Rogers & Co.. 


Bassick Mfg. 


Co. v. Inc. Same, 


b. C. Colo. (Denver), Doc. 8497, The Bas- | 


sick Mfg. Co. v. Grease Rite Pneumatic 
Gun Co. Same, filed July 7, 1927, D. C., 
W. D. N. Y.. Doe. 1181-i°, The Bassick 
Mfg. Co. v. Kellogg Mfg. Co. Same, filed 
June 18, 1927, D. C., N. D. Il (E, Div.), 
Doe, 7210, The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Gat-Gun 
Lubricating Corp. 

1307734. (See Re. 14667.) 

1363333, 1868271, 1871252, 1871498, 1379306, 
N. M. Lower, Locomotive stoker, 979849, 
979850, W. T. Hanna, Automatic stoker, 
1239101, Same, Locomotive tender stoker 
mechanism, filed Sept. 19, 1923, D. C., S. D., 
Ohio (W. Div.), Doc. E 328, Locomotive 
The Hanna Stoker Co. De- 
cree on Mandate of C. C, A. finding claims 
1 and 2 of 1363333, claims 53 and 58 of 
1368271, claim 7 of 1371252, claims 10, 11, 
13, and 14 of 1371498 valid and in- 
claims 8 and 9 of 1363333, claim 
of 3 of 1871252 and claim 10 of 1379806 not 
infringed, and infringement of claim 11 of 
1363333 has not been proved; claims 1 and 
2 of 979850 not ‘infringed. Defendant is 
estopped from charging infringement of 


; 979849 by decision of C. C. of A., 277 F. R. 
' 636, 


12239101 not infringed, and counter- 
claim dismissed for want of equity (notice 


‘ dated June 30, 1927). 








| 
Lubricating, | 


1927. D. Cc, S$. D.*| 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Abbott, Asa Appleton. A pioneer family 
of the West. 81 p. Cleveland, 0., The 
Evangelical press, 1926. 27-14925 


American library association. Committee | 


on library extension. 

Why we need a public library, a clip 
sheet for newspapers and magazines, 
comp. by the Committee on library ex- 
tension of the American library asso- 
ciation. 23 numbered leaves. Chicago, 
American library association, 1927. 

" 27-14939 

Baker, Thomas Thorne. Wireless pic- 

tures and television; a practical de- 

scription of the telegraphy of pictures, 

photographs and visual images. 188 
p., illus. London, Constable, 1926. 


27-14980 | 


Barns, Thomas Alexander. An African 
Eldorado, the Belgian Congo, with an 
introduction by Sir Louis Franck . . . 
with thirty-two illustrations and four 
maps. 229 p. London, Methuen, 1926. 

27-14674 

Cameron, Sir Hector Clare . . . Reminis- 
cences of Lister and of his work in the 
wards of the Glasgow Royal infirmary, 
1860-1869. 45 p. (Glasgow university 
publications, vi.) Glasgow, Jackson, 
Wylie & co., 1927. 27-14936 

Clark, Mrs. Mary J. Heart-thoughts; 
poems. 52 p. Dubuque, Ia., 1927. 

27-14680 

Crichton-Browne, Sir James. Victorian 
jottings, from an old commonplace 
book. 344 p. London, Etchells & Mac- 
donald, 1926. 27-14987 

Griffith, Ivor. Recent remedies; a col- 
lection of over 500 recent additions to 
the American  prescriber’s materia 
medica. 102 p. N. Y., American drug- 
gist, 1927. 7-14933 

Hearnshaw, Fossey John Cobb. The social 
& political ideas of some great think- 
ers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; a series of lectures deliv- 
ered at King’s college, University of 
London, during the sesion 1925-26. 219 
p. London, Harrop, 1926. 27-14668 

Higgins, George. Centrifugal pumps, 
their design, operation and testing. 86 
p. illus. London, Lockwood, 1926. 

27-14932 

Horne, Herman Harrell. The philosophy 
of education; being the foundations of 
education in the related natural and 
mental sciences. Rev. ed., with special 
reference to the educational philosophy 
of Dr. John Dewey. 329 p. N. Y. Mac- 
millan, 1927. 27-14941 

Jenks, Leland Hamilton. The migration 
of British capital to 1875. 442 p. The- 
sis (ph.d.) — Columbia university, 
1927.) N. Y., Knopf, 1927. 27-14922 

Johnson, Marshall. Dark winds. 71 p. 
Boston, Four seas, 1927. 27-14679 

Jolley, Leonard Benjamin William. Al- 
ternating current rectification and al- 
lied problems. A mathematical and 
practical treatment from the engineer- 
ing viewpoint. 2d ed., rev. and enl. 
472 p., illus. N. Y., Wiflew, 1927. 

27-149381 

Lewis, Norman. How to become an ad- 
vertising man, by . assisted by 
Robert Emmet Kane 
tion by C. King Woodbridge. 
illus. N. Y., Ronald press, 1927. 

27-14919 

Economic develop- 
ment of the United States. 2ded. 771 
p. N. Y., Appleton, 1927. 27-14918 

Logasa, Hannah. Historical fic- 
tion suitable for junior and senior high 
schools. With an introduction by A. 
F. Barnard. 85 p. (Publications of the 
National council for the social studies, 
no. 1.) Philadelphia, McKinley pub- 
lishing co., 1927. 27-26603 

Masso, Gildo. Education in Utopias. 201 
p. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia uni- 
versity, 1927.) N. Y., Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1927. 27-14942 

Moore, Arthur Dearth. Fundamentals of 
electrical design. 353 p., illus. N. Y., 
McGraw, 1927. 27-14928 

Moore, Thomas Ewing. In the heart of 
Spain. 330 p., illus. N. Y., The Uni- 
versal knowledge foundation, 1927. 

27-14670 

National committee on inheritance taxa- 
tion. Report of the National commit- 
tee on inheritance taxation to the Na- 
tional conference on estate and in- 
heritance taxation held at New Or- 
leans, La., November 10, 1925. Re- 
print containing model succession and 
estate tax laws. 118 p. Washington? 
D. C., pref. 1926. 27-27088 

The National Jewish blue book; an elite 
directory containing statistical 
data, names and addresses of officers 
and directors of local and national 
Jewish organizations, and of members 
of Greek letter fraternities and coun- 


Lippincott, Isaac. 


introduc- | 
185 p., | 





try clubs; general information; ar- 
ranged geographically and alpha- 
betically . ... 1927. v. i. Philadelphia. 
The Blue book publishing co., 1927. 
27-14924 


Newbigin, Marion Isabel. Canada, the 
great river, the lands and the men. 
308 p., illus. N. Y., Harcourt, 1926. 

27-14927 


Ohr, Elizabeth, comp. Stories and poems 
for opening exercises, an index. 46 p. 
Chicago, American library association, 
1927. 27-26607 


Orpen, Adela Elizabeth Richards. Mem- 
ories of the old emigrant days in Kan- 
sas, 1862-1865, also of a visit to Paris 
in 1867, by Mrs. Orpen. 324 p. Edin- 
burgh, Blackwood, 1926. 27-14926 

Pointing, Horace Bertram. Agriculture, 
by ...and Emile Burns, with a fore- 
word by R. B. Walker. 64 p. (Labour 
and capital series of the Labour re- 
search department. Vol. XI.) London, 
The Labour research department, 1927. 

27-14669 

The open hearth. 

Philadelphia, Dorrance, 1927. 

(Contemporary poets of Dor- 

55.) Philadelphia, Dorrance, 
1927. 27-14681 

Sergeant, Philip Walsingham, Rogues 
and scoundrels. With 16 illustrations. 
328 p. N. Y., Brentano’s, 1927. 

27-14677 

Shakespeare, William. ... The tragedy 
of Troilus and Cressida, edited by N. 
Burton Paradise. 197 p. (The Yale 

Shakespeare). New Haven, Yale uni- 
versity press, 1927. 27-14682 

Shipman, Margaret. Mexico’s struggle 
toward democracy; the Mexican rev- 
olutions of 1857 and 1910. 48 p. Lee. 
Mass., Margaret Shipman, 1926, 

27-14922 

Stern, Bernhard Joseph, 1894—Social 
factors in medical progress. 136 p. 
Studies in history, economics and pub- 
lic law, ed. by the Faculty of political 
science of Columbia university, no. 287. 
Published also as thesis (Ph. D.) Co- 
lumbia university, 1927). N. Y., Co- 
lumbia university press, 1927. 

27-14934 

U. S. Constitutional convention, 1787. 
The records of the Federal convention 
of 1787, edited by Max Farrand. 3 v. 
New Haven, Yale university press, 
1927. 27-14921 

Waples, Douglas. Problems in class- 
room method; a manual of case analy- 
sis for high-school supervisors and 
teachers in service. 609 p. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1927. 27-14940 

Ward, James. Psychology applied to 
education; a series of lectures on the 
theory & practice of education, edited 
by G. Dawes Hicks. 188 p. (The Cam- 
bridge psychological library.) Cam- 

bridge, Eng., The University press, 

1926. 27-14944 


Reed, Edwin Thomas. 
126 p. 
126 p. 
rance, 


Government Books 
and Publications 


isles esc crNSac 
Monthly Catalogue United States Public 
Documents (with prices), June, 1927. 
Issued by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. [4-18088] 
Monthly Report of Activities of State 
and Municipal Employment Services 
Cooperating with the United States 
Employment Service, June, 1927, Free 
at the Employment Service. [L24-62] 
Determination of Sulphur Trioxide in 
the Presence of Sulphur Dioxide, To- 
gether with Some Analyses of Com- 
mercial Liquid Sulphur Dioxide. By 
J. R. Eckman, Associate Chemist, Bu- 
reau of Standards. Scientific Papers 
of the Bureau of Standards, No. 5654. 
Price, 5 cents. 27-26809 
Lygus Elisus: A Pest of the Cotton Re- 
gions in Arizona and California. By 
E. A. McGregor, Associate Entomol- 
ogist, Division of Tropical and Sub- 
tropical Plant Insect Investigations, 
Bureau of Entomology. Technical Bul- 
letin No. 4, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 27-481 
Further Studies of Flag Smut of Wheat. 
By W. H. Tisdale, Pathologist in 
Charge of Cereal Smut Investigations, 
and C. E. Leighty, Agronomist in 
Charge of Wheat Investigations, Of- 
fice of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, and Benjamin 
Koehler, Associate Chief: in Crop 
Pathology, Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Department of Agriculture 

Circular No. 424. Price, 5 cents. 
Agr. 27-480 
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Climatic Changes 
Laid to Erosion 


In the Rockies 


Altitudes of Some Ranges 
Said to Have Been Re- 
duced 1,200 Feet by 


Glacial Action. 
elevation the Rocky 


Changes in elevation of 
Pleistocene 


Mountains, occurring since 
time and caused largely by glacial ero- 
are cited by J. T. Pardee, of the 
in a recent paper as 
changes in 


sion, 
Geological Survey, 
possible reasons for climatic 
the regions involved. ; 

According to Mr. Pardee various 
ranges the Rockies have averaged 
from 290 fect to 1,200 feet higher prior 
to the inroads of crustal movements 
which have gradually worn 
to present levels. Such changes in alti- 
tude. he contends, would naturé ally bring 
about consequent changes in climate. 

The full text of Mr. Pardee’s paper 


as follows: 
It is well known that the 
ranges intercept mois- 


vada and Cascade : 
ture from the Pacific, causing it to be 
slopes 


precipitated on their 
with resulting arid 
ditions east of them. 
the Rock mountains affect 
sult. particularly north of 
f Yellowstone Park. 
Precipitation on their western 
er westermost ranges, such as a é 
water Mountains, Coer d’Alene, sabinet 


of 


is 


Sierra Ne- 


western 
or semi-arid con- 
a similar re- 
the latitude 


and Purcell ranges 1s much greater than | 
; { 
on the ranges farther east or the plains 


inter- 
even 


that, if the 
removed or 
the interior 


beyond. It follows 
cepting ranges 
lowered considerably, 
teaus 
United States an 
an increased precipitation which, 
course. would be one of the 
necessary to renewed glaciation. 
In this connection, it is noteworthy, 
perhaps, that in the Olympic mountains, 
which reccive a heavy precipitation, per- 
manent snow and ice fields are rather 
general above altitude of 
Farther east same latitude, 
present towe 
cipitation 
it is at least 
The 
range 
almost entirely 
that have occurred 
There were older 
had } gradually 
before movements 
present untains began. 
Acco Smith and 
present Mountains 
vated ii iscocene, ‘ t 
Pleistocene and this view 1s sup- 
ported by the uplifted position of the 
Pleistocene Satsop formation described 
by i Since then there have been 
oscillations at least 290 feet in the 
strand line in the Puget 


were 


of 


an 
in the 
decreases. In Glacier Park 
7,000 feet. 

esent heights of the Cascade 
and the Rocky Mountains are due 
movements 
Miocene. 
mountains, but they 
lowered by erosion 
producing the 


to crustal 


since the 


Willis, the 
were 
least post- 


to 
ele- 
or at 


time, 


of 
the 


} 


level ot 
Sound r 


In the 


g10n. 

Columbia Valley, evidences are 
found of a water body that existed briefly 
during the later or Wisconsin part of 
the Pleistocene; and this body is inter- 
preted as the res sn of 
reached a maximum of twelve hundred 
The de pressed area doubt- 
Cascade Mountains and 

the Rocky 


feet or more. 
less included the 
possibly parts of 
also. 

The northern 
made up of more 
individual ranges 
masses. All of them have been rather 
deeply and maturely dissected by 
streams, but most of them still preserve 
even crest lines or flat-topped summits 
that sug 
surfaces of small relief that were devel- 
oped by erosion at low altitudes. 

To form the present mountains, 
old surface was elevated 
In southwestern Montana, it was warped 
and broken into fault-blocks, 


mountains are 


detached 


Rocky 
or less 
and 


the 


These movements were almost wholly 
post-Miocene and locally at least they 
have continued into Pleistocene and re- 
cent time. 

The studies of Alden and others in 
the northern Great Plains show a suc- 
cession of regional uplifts during late 
Tertiary and Pleistacene time that in 
places aggregate one thousand feet or 
more. One of these, probably of less 
magnitude, was an early Wisconsin up- 
lift that immediately preceeded or at- 
tended the advance of the Keewatin ice. 

There has also been a post-Wisconsin 
uplift, the influence of which is still felt 
by the streams. The movements de- 
scribed by Alden were regional and oc- 
curred in the same period as the differ- 
ential uplifts in the mountains. 

The regional elevation was 
and progressive and since the beginning 
of the Pleistocene has caused a net gain 
in altitude of the mountain crests, for, 
in the more western ranges at least, they 
still carry remnants of the old low ero- 
sion surface. 

Wplift may be regarded as a cause 
of glaciation provided the uplifted and 
glaciated areas are the same. On the 
other han] uplift might, by cutting off or 
diverting the flow of moisture, stop the 
accumulation of ice in a neighboring area 
or shift the locus of glaciation to an- 
other place. The evidence so far avail- 
able shows that during the Pleistocene, 
the Cordilleran area here considered was 
far removed from a condition of crustal 
stability and is even yet, as it were, 
quite alive. 

It seems most probable, the sutane, that 
the changes in the mountains’ heights 
from time to time must have exerted a 
strong, possibly a controlling, influence 
on the growth and changes in position 
of the great glaciers in the regions of 
Keewatin and Hudson Bay. 


them down ! 


| 
In a less degree 


sides | 
Ceie- | 





pla- | 
and the great plains in Northern | 
nd Canada would receive | 


factors 


5,000 feet. ! 
the ! 
ry ice-limit rises as the pre- | 
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Summary of All News Baikal | in Todays Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


> EE 


. . 7 
Advertising News 
Federal Trade Commission files first 
complaint involving radio advertising, 


lodging charge against Omaha tanning | 


company alleging misrepresentation of 
direct sales to consumers. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Federal Trade Commission makes 
complaint against Denver and Chicago 
clothiers, charging misrepresentation in 
sales and advertising. 
Page 1, 


Col. 4 


Aeronautics 


Department of Commerce is advised 


that construction has been started on | 


seaplane base in China. 

Page 1, Col. 3 
National air races to be held at Spo- 

kane, Wash., September 23 and 24. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
War Department to 
presenting Distin- 
Cross to Clarence 


President asks 
report to him on 
guished Flying 


Chamberlin. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
. 
Agriculture 
Monthly Labor Review voca- 
tional education for farm children has 
progressed materially, and that 510,355 
young folk are enrolled in federally 
sponsored clubs, all making substantial 


earnings. 


says 


Page 1, Col. 2 

J. W. T. Duvel, Chief of Grain Fu- 

tures Administration, Department of 

Agriculture, “discusses the work of his 
organization. 

Page 4, Col. 3 
demonstration on 
‘n Colorado shows barley 

than corn in fattening 


Feeding 
tion project 
less effective 
lambs. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Daily fruit, vegetable, meat, grain, 
butter and cheese market price analy- 
ses.. 

Page 5 

Grain pool being organized for On- 
tario farmers. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Marketing school to be held at Storrs, 
Conn. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Pigeon peas proving promising prod- 
uct in Hawaii. 

Page 12, Col. 4 

Permit is required to ship currants 
and gooseberries from blister-rust in- 
fected areas. 

Page 12, Col. 2 


Automotive Industry 


Automotive exports in June valued at 
$30,649,149. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Bankin gli inance 


holds amounts 
officers and 


Board of Tax Appeals 
deposited with” bank by 


stockholders and credited to personal | 


not part of bank’s in- 
(Wilson Banking Cor- 


accounts, are 
vested capital. 
poration.) 

8, Col. 4 
the 


Page 
Transactions in the office of 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Business indicator charts of Federal 
Reserve Board. 
Page 7, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
reduces rediscount rate. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Survey of business conditions for the 
week as based on check payments. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Silver imports into India totaled 848,- 
000 ounces in week ending July 30. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Federal Reserve banks of New 
Boston reduce rediscount rates. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Review of Canadian bond issues for 
first half of 1927. 


and 


Page 7, 
Foreign Exchange Rates. 
Page 7 
Sce ‘Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library 
Congress. 


of 


Page 11, Col. 6 


Publications 
ment, 


issued by the govern- 


Page 11, Col. 7 


\ 
reclama- 


Col. 3 | 


York 


Col. 6 | 


| Child Welfare 


Bureau of Education reports 
establishment of clinics for children by 
parent teachers associations. 


on | 


Page 2, Col. 4 : 


Civil Service 


Civil Service Commission announces | 


eight Federal vacancies. 


Page 12, Col. 


~ - 
Claims 

Definition given of functions and 
jurisdiction of Tripartite Commission in 
determining liability of Austria 
Hungary to reparation claims by United 
States. Page 2, Col. 1 


Coal 


Continuation of decision ordering re- 


and | 


duction in freights on bituminous coal | 


from Illinois and Indiana mines to Chi- 


; cago switching districts, and increase in | 


rates from mines of western Kentucky. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Commerce-T rade 


Larger quantities of American goods 
eing 
world, analysis of exports and imports 
shows. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Commerce Yearbook (Volume 1) for 
1926 being issued by Department of 

Commerce. Page 9, Col. 5 

Weekly survey of world business con- 
ditions. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Weekly 


conditions, 


survey 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
. Page 
Congress 
Two Pennsylvania United States 
Senatorial contestants in last campaign 
agree to ask that ballots be impounded 


for recount. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Construction 


Bureau of Standards reports on use 
and value of hollow brick walls for 
homes. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Corporations 


Continuation of decision of Board of 
Tax Appeals holding value of lime- 


taken by virtually all sections of | 


of domestic business | 


| Forei gn Affairs 


| IF oodstufi s 


} 


Daily fruit, vegetable, meat, grain 
butter and cheese market price analy- | 
ses. 

Page 5 


Definition given of functions and 


jurisdiction of Tripartite Commission in 


in 1929. 


determining liability of Austria and | 
Hungary to reparation claims by United 
States. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
President says he is not considering | 
further naval disarmament conferences | 


Page 1, Col. 4 

Another American shot in Mexico. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
President says American policy with | 
respect to China remains unchanged. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
United States Marines trail 

rebel Nicaraguan General. 

Page 12, Col. 6 


% 
Fur Industry 

Australia exports 275,975 pounds of | 
o’possum skins during fiscal year 1925- 
26. 


on of 


Page 9, Col. 4 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily decisions of General Account- 
ing Office. 


Page 4, Col. 2 
7 9 e _ 
Gov't Topical Survey 
J. W. T. Duvel, Chief of Grain Fu- 
tures Administration, Department of 
Agricultureydiscusses the work of his 
organization. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Inland Waterways 
Survey of surface water supply of ! 
Columbia River system shows area con- 
tains one-third of water power avail- 
able in the United States. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Insular Affairs 


Manila Railroad to sell its stock in 


| Manila Hotel Co. 


stone lands received by corporation in | 
exchange for stock may be established | 


by purchase price paid by incorpora- 
tions shortly before organization of cor- 
poration. 
land Cement Co. v. Com’r.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 


(Northwestern States Port- | 


Board of Tax Appeals allows deduc- | 


tion from income for bad debts, never 
charged off books, 
of worthlessness. 
Co.) 


(Sumter Coca Cola 


Page 8, Col. 1 

Bureau of Internal Revenue revises 

| bulletin explaining application of law 

covering withholding income tax at the 

source, 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals holds statue 

, of limitation does not change tax lia- 
bility. (Joy Floral Co.) 


on sufficient proof | 


Page 8, Col. 5 | 


Cotton 


Daily cotton market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index 
on page 11. 
' 3 
| Customs 
| Customs Court classifies rikolit tubes 
as made of synthetic phenolic resin. 
| Page 9, Col. 6 


Customs Court upholds duty on as- 
bestos discs. 


ond Law Digest 


Page 9, Col. 4 
Education 


Bureau of Education reports on 
establishment of clinics for children by 
parent teachers associations. 

Page 2, Col. 

Teaching of foreign-born students 
discussed by specialist in Adult Educa- 

tion in Bureau of Education. 

i Page 3, Col. 1 

Howard University ends campaign 
among negroes to raise fund for new 
medical school. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


| National Defense 


| strengthens 
| Freeman Co. 


Page 7, Col. 5 


Manufacturers 


Court of Appeals, 6th Cir., holds that 
where employee adjusted and repaired 
machine after installation in another 
state, this constituted “doing business” 
sufficient to make service of process 
proper. (Cone v. New Britain Machine 
Co.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Court of Appeals, 6th Cir., holds pat- 
ent claims for process of incubating 
eggs was not infringed. (Buckeye In- 
cubator Co. v. Petersime.) 

Page 11, Col. 2 
N. Y., holds cita- 
prior art against invention 
patent claims. (Einsen 
v. International Paper 


r 
District Court, 
tion of 


Box Co.) 
Page 11, Col. 1 


| Milling 


J. W. T. Duvel, Chief of Grain Fu- 
tures Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, discusses the work of his 
organization. | 

Page 4, Col. 3 
Grain pool being organized for On- 
tario farmers, 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 5 


to 
re- 


Navy Department taking steps 
establish merchant marine naval 
serve. : 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Seventeen candidates designated to 
take examinations for entrance to Mili- 
tary Academy. 

Page 3, Col. 3 
says he is not considering 
naval disarmament conferences | 


President 
further 


| in 1929. 


| 


| 


Page 1, Col. 4 } 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 4, Col..7 | 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
Marine Corps. | 
Page 4, Col..6 | 





Permit Is Rcaiieal 
To Ship Gooseberries | 


Department of Agriculture 


States Application Needed 
from Blister-Rust Area. 


Announcement has just becn made by | 
the United States Department of Agyri- 
culture that nurserymen should file their 
applications now for permits if they in- | 
tend to ship currant and gooseberry 
plants out of the blister-rust infected 
States. 

The full text of thé Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Nurserymen desiring to ship currant | 
and gooseberry plants out of the blister- | 
rust infected States are urged to apply | 
now to the Federal Horticultural Board, 

S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- | 
ington, D. C., for permits for the com- 
ing fall and spring shipping seasons. 

Infected Areas Shown. 

The infected area includes Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Qlinnesota, New Hampshire, New 


: Island, 


Jersey, New York, Pennsyivania, Rhode 
Vermont, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, and the counties of Clatsop, Colum- 


' bia, Lincoln, Polk, Tillamook, Washing- | 
ton and Yamhill in the State of Oregon. | 


The special blister rust inspection is 


| made only during the period, August 15 


to September 30, in the infected Eastern 
and Lake States. ‘In Washington and 
Oregon inspection is made only from 
September 1 to October 31. Application 
for inspection should be made to the 
State Nursery Inspector of the State in 


| which the plants for shipment are being | 


grown. 
Quarantine Unchanged. 
No change has been made in the Fed- 
eral blister rust quarantine (No 63) 
since the revision of March 15, 1927. 


1 Only cultivated red and white currant, 
Alpine currant and cultivated gooseberry | 


plants may be shipped from the infected 
States. In addition to certificate and per- 
mit requirements, plants shipped from 
infected States must be dormant, defo- 
liated and dipped in lime-sulphur solu- 
tion of specified strength. 

Particular attention is called to the 
fact that liquid lime-sulphur concentrate 
testing not less than 32 degrees Baume 
must be used. 


Pigeon Peas Proving 


r 
Adaptable to Hawaii | 
Pigeon peas and edible canna are giv- | 
ing most promising results in yield in | 
sections of Hawaii not adapted to oe 
production of sugar cane and pineap- 
ples, the two leading products of the is- 
lands, according to the annual report of 
the Hawaii Experiment Station for 1926, 
just issued, | 
A summary of this report, issued by | 
the Department of Agriculture on Au- 
gust 5, follows in full text: 


Edible canna can be grown without | 
competing with the two mz‘Ur crops as 


trated solution is to be diluted with 


| eight parts water, liquid measure, the 


degrees Baume. Last year some of the 
permittees used dry lime-sulphur con- 


| centrate with the result that the Ribes 


plants were injured in certain cases. The 


| use of the dry lime-sulphur does not con- 


form to the quarantine requirements and 


dilute solution to test not less than 4,5 
will not be sactioned for shipments sub- | 


One part of the concen- | ject to the regulations. 


' rebel Nicaraguan General. 


on 


| selected cities. 


| in rates from mines of western Ken- 
; tucky. 


| cases involving rates on grain in cen- 


> 


United States .Marines on trail of 


Page 12, Col. 6 


Naturalization 


Citizenship has been and will be 
taken from aliens violating Prohibition 


; Act. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Oil 
Snreveport, La., Chamber of Com- 
merce allowed to intervene in proceed- 
ings brought by several oil companies | 
against various railroads. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
British petroleum imports show’ sub- 


| stantial advance in first six months of 


1927. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Packers 


Daily meat and _ livestock market 


; price analyses. 


Page 5 


Patents 


Patent suits filed in the various 


; courts. 


Page 11, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


page 11. 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department makes spe- 
cial arrangement for handling mails 
for Legionnaires at Paris convention. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

July report of postal receipts for 50 | 


Page 4, Col. 6 

Acting Postmaster appointed for San | 
Francisco. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Prohibition 


Citizenship has been and will be 
taken from aliens violating. Prohibition 
Act. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Public Lands 


Strawberry Valley Reclamation proj- 
ect lands to be opened to agricultural 
entry. 

Page 5, Col. 5 
statements required in 
for patents to mining 
Page 5, Col. 7 
in Yellowstone 


Duplicate 
application 
claims. 

New 
Park. 


Radio 


Federal Trade Commission files first | 
complaint involving radio advertising, 
lodging charge against Omaha tanning | 
company alleging misrepresentation of 
direct sales to consumers. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Radio broadcasting established in 
India and domestic talent to be used. 

Page 3. Col. 2 

Station WJAS complains to Federal 
Radio Commisison against dividing | 
time. 


trail opened 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Page 3, Col. 


Railroads 


Minneapolis, Red Lake and Manitoba 
Railroad allowed to intervene in pro- | 
ceeding to allow Great: Northern Pacific | 
Railroad to acquire control of the Great | 
Northern and Northern Pacific rail- | 
roads. 

Page 6, Col. 7 | 

Continuation of decision ordering re- 
duction in freights on bituminous coal | 
from Illinois and Indiana mines to Chi- 
cago switching districts, and increase 


Page 6, Col. 1 

Petitions filed on behalf of Akron, |! 
Canton & Youngstown Railroad and 
other lines asking for consolidation of 


tral territory. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Shreveport, La., Chamber of Com- | 
merce allowed to intervene in proceed- 
ings brought by several oil companies 
against various railroads. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad asks 
for authority to abandon branch line 
section. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Application of Reader Railroad re- 
fused for permission to build two 
branch lines in Arkansas. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Valuations placed on San Diego & 





regards occupation of the land, and it 
gives promise of adding a starch-produc- 
ing industry to the islands with the de- 
velopment of suitable markets for the 


profitable outlet of the commercial 
a 


product. 
During the year the agronomic work 
of the station, which is under the super- 


vision of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, was directed primarily 
toward the development and 
ment of locally grown diversified crops. 
Four major projects under investigation 
and experiment included (1) root crops 
for man, stock feed, and starch produc- 
tion; (2) ginger culture; (3) Mendelian 
studiés with Guam,corn hybrids; and (4) 
| lettuce breeding to develop a hardy solid- 
headed strain for the lower altitudes. 
Experiments were made with vegetables 
of oriental origin to determine their 
cultural requirements and possible place 
in the dietary of the people of the vari- 
ous nationalities in Hawaii. 

Tests of citrus fruits, mangoes, avo- 
cados, papayas, bananas, and other horti- 
cultural crops, to determine their suit- 
ability to Hawaiian conditions, and dis- 
tribution of new and improved kinds of 
such crops are reported, 


j establish 
|; serve. 


| bulletin explaining application of 
| covering withholding income tax at the 
| source, 


| infringement of two other 


sales and advertising. 


| 
Water Power 


improve- | 


Arizona and Rio Grande Southern Rail- 


| roads. 


6 


in- 


Page 7, Col. 
Schedules suspended proposing 
creased freights to Louisiana. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Toledo Terminal Railroad valued at 
$2,486,890. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, 
Summary of rate hearings. 
Page 6, 


Reclamation 


Senator Trammell to propose plan to 
Congress for Federal underwriting of 
projects for drainage reclamation in 
swamp lands. 


Col. 


Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 6 

Strawberry Valley Reclamation proj- 

ect lands to be opened to agricultural 
entry. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Science 


of Halemaumau 
of minor sort, 


voleano, 
says Geological 


Eruption 
Hawaii, 


| Survey. 


Page 2, Col. 5 

Geological Survey scientists explain 

causes for climatic changes in western 
slopes. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


ipping 
Shipping 

First detailed survey of coast line of 
leper colony on Molokai, Hawaii, being 


| made by Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
taking steps to 
marine naval re 


Navy Department 


merchant 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Senator Fletcher favors Federal own- 
ership as policy for merchant marine. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Taxation 


American representative to 
national conference on double 


inter- 
taxation 


and evasion of taxes reports form of 


treaties proposed. 

1, Col. 2 
revises 

law 


Page 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Page 1, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


| Decisions on page 8. 


Textiles 


Court of Appeals, Ist Cir., finds one 


| patent claim on thread selecting device 


and no 
claims on 
(Barber- 


for textile machine is invalid, 


same device for same use. 
Colma & Co. v. Whitnell.) 
Pafe 10, Col. 5 
Daily cotton and wool market price 
analyses. 
Page 5 
India’s exports of jute cloth in 1926- 
27 valued at $92,782,710. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Trade Practices 

Federal Trade Commission files first 
complaint involving radio advertising, 
lodging charge against Omaha tanning 
company alleging misrepresentation of 


direct sales to consumers. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Federal Trade Commission makes 


| complaint against Denver and Chicago 


clothiers, charging misrepresentation in 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Veterans 


Post Office Department makes spe- 
zial arrangements for handling mails 
for Legionnaires at Paris convention. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Survey of surface water supply of 
Columbia River system shows area con- 
tains one-third of water power avail- 
able in the United States. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

License issued for power project on 
Saluda River in South Carolina to de- 
velop 260,000 horsepower. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Wool 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 5 | 


Former Stronghold 


Of Sandino Occupied 


Secretary Wilbur Announces 
Marines Are Now in City 
of San Albino. 


The advance guard of American ma- 
rines detailed to pursue the rebel Gen- 
eral Sandino, who attacked the city of 
Ocotal a fortnight ago, has passed 


San Albino, former Sandino stronghold, 
“without incident,” the Secretary of the 
Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur has just an- 
nounced orally. 

Rumors have reached the American 
constabulary in Nicaragua, Secretary 
Wilbur said, to the effect that Sandino 
had departed from Nicaragua by way 
of the East Coast. These rumors, how- 
ever, he added, are unconfirmed, but they 
follow out the theory advanced by Rear 
Admiral Julian L. Latimer, former Com- 
mander of the Special Service Squadron 
in Nicaraguan waters, who recently in- 
| formed the Secretary that it (was his 
opinion that “Sandino never would be 
heard of again” in Nicaragua, 











| through Jicaro and occupied the city of | 


’ handled 
| the 


| peditious handling of 


| mails in general, 


| dispatched from 


, by 


1 Plan to Expedite 
Legion Mail at 
Paris Convention 


Post Office Department 
Makes Arrangements to 
Expedite Deliveries 
in France. 


Special arrangements are being made 
by the Postal administrations of the 
United States and France to facilitate 
the delivery of mail addressed to mem- 
bers of the American Legion, during the 
convention in France, it has just been 
announced by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

It was stated orally at the Department 
that the statement was issued to correct 
the impression that mails would be 

in the same manner as dure 
World War. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Postal administrations of the 
United States and France have made 
special arrangements to insure the ex- 
mail matter ad- 
dressed to and sent by Legionnaires who 
will attend the American Legion Con- 
vention to be held in Paris in September 
and October. * 


Distributed at New York. 
All mail from the United States will 


| be distributed at New York, according 


to these plans. Articles addressed in 


| care of the American Legion headquar- 


ters in Paris will be distributed alpha- 
betically and dispatched in sacks labeled, 
for example, “Paris, France (American 


| Legion Headquarters”), while mail ad- 


dressed to Legionnaires in care of a ho- 
tel in Paris, will be made up according 
to hotels, a list of those at which ac- 
commodations have been engaged hav- 
ing been furnished to the postmaster at 
New York. Mail addressed in care of a 
private residence and parcel post pack- 
ages regardless of how addressed, will 
be dispatched in the same manner as 
are sent to France. 
Temporary Office in Paris. 

At the American Legion headquarters 
in Paris a temporary post office is be- 
ing provided where representatives of 
the French Postal Service will cooper- 
ate with those of the American Legion 
in handling the mails for Legionnaires 
New York under the 
special arrangement mentioned. 

During the Convention special dis 
patches of mail from Legionnaires f 
the United States, likewise, will be made 
the French Postal Service to New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, New Orleans and 
Washington. 

All mail regardless of how addressed 
from the United States to Legionnaires 
in France, as well as that originating 
among Legionnaires in France and des- 
tined for the United States, will be sub- 
ject to international postage rates and 
conditions. 


Tests five Schedaled 
To Fill Eight Positions 


Entrance Salaries Range from 
$1,140 to $3,800 
a Year. 


Eight vacancies in the Government 
service, ranging to entrance salaries 
from $1,140 a year to $3,800 a year, have 
just been announced by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced open competitive 
examinations as follows: 

Physicist, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, at $3,800 a year. Optional 
branches are atomic structure, photo- 
chemistry synthesis applied=to organic 
nitrogen compounds, and quantum 
theory. 

Social worker (psychiatric), at $140 
a year, and junior social worker, Jat 
$1,680 a year, for hospitals of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

Junior veterinarian at $1,860 a year, 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Lithographic press feeder, at $1,140 
a year, various branches of the service. 

Senior scientific aid in entomology at 
$1,860 a year, Bureau of Entomology. 

Senior engineering draftsman at $1,- 
860 a year, Patent Office. 

Principal scientific aid at $2,100 to 
$2,700 a year, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try. The examination includes practi- 
cal questions on gasoline engine and 
electric motor operation and on horti- 
culture. 

The salaries named are entrance sal- 
aries. Higher grades are filled through 
promotion. 

Full information and _ application 
blanks may be obtained at the office of 
the Civil Service Commission, Washing- 


Acting Postmaster Named 
For San Francisco Office. 


The Postmaster General, Harry 8. 
New, has just announced orally the ap- 
pointment of Harry L. Todd as acting 
postmaster at San Francisco. He suc- 
ceeds James E. Power, who has resigned, 
effective August 24. 

Announcement was made also of the 
appointment of two other acting post- 
masters as follows: 

Fred J. Parker, Ryegate, Mont., a! 
Thomas H. MacMillan, Lebanon, Oreg. 





